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DemttriuB betieget Rhodes, Protogentt^ 9paiitd during tht 
" 9iege. 

' Aktxgonus was alraost fouracore years of ajpe at that 
time ; and, as he had then contracted a gross habit of bod^, 
and consequently was hat little qualified tor the activity of a 
military me, he made use of his son's services, who, by the 
experience he had already acquired, and the success which, 
attended him, transacted the roost impcnrtant affairs with 
great ability. The father, for tins reason, was not offendedi 
at his expensive luxury and intemperance ; for Demetrius, 
during peace, abandoned lumself to the greatest excesses of 
aJl kindte, without the least regard to decorum. In times of 
war, indeed, he acted a very different part ; he was then a 
quite different man, vigilant, active, laborious, and invincible 
by £a.tigue8. Whether he gave into pleasure or applied to 
serious affairs, he entirely devoted himself to the one or the 
other ; and for the time he engs^ed in either was incapable 
of moderation. He had an inventive genius ; and an inqui- 
sitive turn of mind, actuated by a love for the sciences, lie 
never employed his natural industry in frivolous and insig- 
nificant amusements, like many other kings, some of whom, 
as Plutarch observes, valued themselves for their expertn^ 
in playing on instruments, others in painting, and some in 
their dexterity in the turner's art, with a hundred other (qua- 
lities of private men, but not one of a prince. His apphca- 
tion to the mechanic arts had sometiiing great and truly* 
royal in it ; his galleys, with five benches crt oars were the 
admiration of his enemies, who beheld him soling along their 
coasts ; and his engines called helefioles were a surprisinj^ 

. a \. M- 3700. Ant. J. C 301. Dtod. I. xx. p. 807-817} «t 817-3351 Plur. 
in Dvaietr. p. 897,<et^l^. 
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2 HISTORY OF Book XFI. 

spectacle to those whom he besieged. They were exceed- 
ingly useful to him in the war with Rhodes, with the conduct ' 
of which his father had charged him at the time we are now 
speaking of. 

Among the islands called Sporades, Rhodes held the first 
rank, as well for the fertility of its soil as the safety of its 
ports and roads, which, on that account, were resorted to by 
gi-eat numbers of trading ships from all parts. It then form- 
ed a small but very powerful state, whose friendship was 
courted by all princes, and which was studiocis, on its own 
part, to oblige them all, by observing an exact neutrality, suid 
carefully declining any declaration in favour of one against 
another, in the wars that arose in those times. As the inha- 
bitants were limited to a little island, all their power flowed 
from their riches, and their riches from their commerce, 
which it was their mam interest to preserve as free as possi- 
ble with the Mediterranean states, which all contributed to 
their prosperity. The Rhodians, by persisting in so prudent 
a conduct, had rendered their city very flourishing ; and, as 
they enjoyed continual peace, they became extremely opu- 
lent. Notwithstanding the seeming neutrality they maintain- 
ed, their inclination, as well as interest, secretly attached 
them to Ptolemy, because the prindpal and most advanta- 
geous branches of their commerce flowed from Egypt. 
When Anti^nus, therefore, demanded succours of them 
in his war with Cyprus, they entreated him not to compel 
them to declare against Ptolemy, their ancient friend and 
ally ; but this answer, as prudent and well-concerted as it 
really was, drew upon them the displeasure of Antigonus, 
which he expressed in the severest menaces ; and, when he 
returned from his expedition to Egypt, he sent hw son De- 
metrius, with a fleet and army, to chastise the insolent teme- 
rity, as he termed it, and likewise to reduce them to his 
obedience. 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impending storm, had 
sent to all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy in parti- 
cular, to implore their assistance, and caused it to be repre- 
sented to the latter, that their attachment to his interest had 
drawn upon them the danger to which they were then ex- 
posed. 

The preparations oi <ch ade were immense. Deme- 
trius arrived before Rho; :s with a very numerous fleet, for 
he -had two hundred ships of war of different dimensions, 
and more than a hundred and seventy transports, which 
carried about forty thousand men, without mcluding the 
cavalry, and the succours he recdved from pirates. He 
had likewise near a thousand small vessels, laden with pro- 
\isicns and ajl otjiq- p(??e5sary acQoi^mo^^t^ong for an ^my. 
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Tlte expectation of the vast booty to be acquired by the 
capture of so rich a city as Rhodes had Ulured great num- 
bers of soldiers to km Demetrius in this expedition. This 
prince, who had the most fertile and inventive genius that 
ever was, for attacking places and forming machines of war, 
had brought with him an infinite number of the latter. He 
was sensible that he had to deal with a brave people, and 
very able commanders, who had acquired great experience 
in maritime affairs ; and that the besieeed had above a hun- 
dred military macUnes almost as formidable as his own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the island, landed in order 
to take a view of the most commodious situation for assault- 
ing the place. He likewise sent out parties to lay the coun- 
try waste on all sides, and, at the same time, caused another 
body of his troops to cut down the trees and demdisli the 
bouses in the parts adjacent to Rhodes, and then employed 
them as materials to fortify his camp with a triple palisade. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence. All persons of merit and reputation for military af- 
fairs in the countries in alliance with the Rhodians throw 
themselves into the city, as much for the honour of serving 
a rq>ublic, equally celebrated for its gratitude and the cou- 
rage of its citizens, as to manifest their own fortitude and 
abilities in the defence of that place, against one of the 
greatest captsuns, and the most expert in the conduct of 
si^^, that antiquity ever produced. 

They began with dismissing from the city all such persons 
as were useless ; and the number of those who were capa- 
ble of bearing arms amounted to ax thousand citizens and 
a thousand strangers. Liberty, and the right of denizens, 
were promised to- such slaves as should distinguish them- 
selves l^ their bravery, and the public engaged to pay the 
masters the full price for each of them. It was likewise* 
publicly declared, that the citizens would bestow an honour- 
able interment on those who should lose their lives in any 
engagement, and would also provide for the subsistence of 
their parents, wives, and children, and portion the daugh- 
ters in marriage ; and that when the sons should be of age 
capable of bearing arms they should be presented with a 
complete suit of armour, on the public theatre, at the great 
solemnity c^ the Bacchanalia. 

This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks of 
men. The rich came in crowds with money to defray the 
expense of the siege and the soldiers' pay. The workmen 
redoubled their industry in making arms that were excel- 
lent, as well for the promptitude cf execution as the beauty 
of work. Some were employed in making catapultas and 
balistas; others formed different machines equally necessa- 
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fy ; a third class fcpsdred the breaches of the walls; while 
several others suppned them with stone. In a word, ^^^^ 
thing was in niotion throughout the city ; each striving wim 
emulation to distinguish himself on that occasion ; so that a 
zeal so ardent and universal was never known before. 

The besieged first sent out three good sailers against a 
small fleet of suttlers and merchants, who supplied the ene^ 
my with provisions : they sank a great number of their ves* 
sels, burnt several, and carried into the city such of the pri- 
soners as were in a condition to pay thdr ransom. The 
Hhodians gained a connderable sum of money by this expe- 
dition ; for it was mutually agreed, that 1,000 drachmas 
(about 251.) should be paid for every person tiiat was a free- 
man, and half the sum for a dave. 

The siege of Rhodes has been represented as the master- 
piece of Demetrius, and the greatest instance of the fertility 
of his genius in resources and inventions. He began the at- 
tack from the sea, in order to make himself master of the 
port, and the towers which defended the entrance. 

In order to accomplish this design^ he caused two ' tottdses 
to be erected on two flat prahms, or barks, joined together^ 
to facilitate his approach to the places he intended to natter. 
Gne of these was stronger and more soUd than the other, in 
order to cover the men from those enormous masses which 
the besieged discharged from the towers and waDs, by means 
of the catapultas pUnted upon them ; the other was of & 
lighter structure, and designed to shelter the soldiersfrom 
flights of darts and arrows. Two towers of four stories were 
erected at the same time, which exceeded in height the 
towers that defbided the entrance into the port, and these 
were intended to be used in battering the latter with vollies 
of stones and darts. Each of these towers were placed upon 
two ships strongly bounci together. 

Demetrius, beside these tortoises and towers, caused m 
kind of floating barricade to be erected on a long beam of 
timber, four feet thick, through which stakes, armed at the 
end, with large points of iron, were driven. These stakes 
were disposed horizontally, with thdr spikes projecting for- 
ward, in order to prevent the vessels of the port from shat- 
tering the work with their beaks. 

He likewise selected out of his fleet the largest vessds, on 
the side of which he erected a rampart of planks with little 
windows, easy to be opened. He there placed the best Cre- 
tan archers and slingers in all his army, and furnished them 
with an infinite number of bows, small balistas, or cross- 
bows, slings, and catapultas, with other engines for shooting; 
in order to gall the workmen of the city employed in raising 
and repairing the walls of the port. 
'* Tkem were pciiriioam ofvood, comcrneted wu to ihdtei the wUipiV 
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The Rhiodians, seeing the besiegers turn all their efforts 
agaiostthat quarter, were no less industrious to defend it ; 
in order to accomplish that design, they raised two machines 
vpQB an adioining eminence, and formed three others, which 
they placed on large ships of burthen, at the mouth of the 
Mttle haveR. A body of archers and slingers was likewise 
posted on each of these situations, with a prodigious quantity 
of stones, darts, and arrows of all kinds. The same orders 
irere also given, with respect to the ships of burthen in the 
great port. 

When Demetrius advanced, with his ships and all his ar- 
mament, to be^n the attack on the ports, such a violent 
tempest arose as rendered it impossible for him to accom- 
ptish any of his operations that day ; but, the sea growing 
calm about night, he took the advantage of the darkness, 
and advanced, without being perceived by the enemy, to the 
grand port, where he made himse^ master of a neighbouring 
eminence, about five hundred paces from the wall, where he 
posted four hundred sddieiii, who fortified themselves im- 
mediately with strong palisades. 

The next momii^, Demetrius caused his batteries to ad- 
vance, with the sound of trumpets and the shouts of his 
whole army ; and they at first produced all the effect he 
^vogoaed from them. A great number of the besieged were 
slam in tiiis attack, and several breaches were opened in the 
mole which covered the port : but they were not very ad- 
vant^;eous to the beuegers, who were always repulsed by 
the Rhodians ; and, the loss being almost equal on both sides, 
Demetrius was obliged to retire from the port with his ships 
and machines, to be out of the reach of the enemy's arrows. 

The besieged, who had learned to their cost what advan- 
tage might be taken of the darkness of the night, caused se- 
veral fire-ships to sail out of the port, during the darkness, 
in order to bum the tortoises and wooden towers which the 
enemy had erected ; but, as they had the misfortune to be 
incapable of forcing the floating barricade which sheltered 
them, they were obliged to return into the port. The Rho* 
dians lost some of their fire-ships in this expedition, but the 
mariners saved themselves by swimming. 

The next day, the prince ordered a general attack to be 
made against the port and the walls of the place, with the 
sound oftrumpets, and the shouts of his whole army, think- 
ing by those means to spread terror among the besieged : 
but they were so far from being intimidated, that they sus- 
tained the attack with incredible vigour, and discovered the 
same intrepidity for the space of eight days that it continued ; 
^d acticms of astonishing bravery were performed on both 
s'des during that long period. 
A 2 
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Demetrius, talung advaoUge of the emine&ce which his 
troops had sdzed, gave orders for erecting upon it a batteiy 
of several engines, ivhich discharged great stones of 150 
pounds in weight against the walls md towers, the hitter 
of which tottered with the repeated shocks, and several 
breaches were soon made in the walls. The besiegers ad- 
vanced with great fury to sme the mole wluch defended tito 
entrance into the port ; but, as this post was of the last im- 
portance to the Khodians, they apared no pains to repvUat 
the besiegers, who had already made a considerable progress* 
This they at last effected, by a shower of stones ana arrows, 
which they discharged upon their enemies with so mHch ra* 
pidity, and for such a leng^ of time, that they were obyged 
to retire in confusion, after losing a great number of thar 
men. 

The ardour of the besiegers was not diminished by this 
repulse, and th^ rather appeared more animated than ever 
against the Rhodians. They began the scalade by land and 
sea at the same time, and employed the besieged so effec- 
tually, that they scarcely knew whither to run fiar the de« 
fence of the place. The attack was carried on with the ut- 
most fury on all sides, and the be»eged defended themsdves 
with the greatest intrepidity. Great numbers were thrown 
from the ladders to the earth, and miserably bruised ; seve- 
ral even of the principal officers, got to the top of the wall, 
where they were covered with wounds, and taKen prisenem 
by the enemy ; so that Demetrius, notwithstanding all his 
valour, thought it necessary to retreat, in order to repur his 
engines, which were almost entirely destroyed by so many- 
attacks, as well as the vesseb that ouried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, immediate 
eare was taken to bury the dead ; the beaks also of the ships, 
with the other sp<Hls that had been taken from the enenw, 
were carried to the temple, and the workmen were inden- 
tigable in repairing the breaches of the walls. 

Demetrius, having emplogFed seven days in refitting his 
ships^ and repairing his ei^es, set sail again, with a fleet as 
formidable as the former, and steered, with a fair wind, di- 
rectly lor the port, which he was most anxious to gpn, as he 
conceived it impracticable to reduce tlie place till he had 
first made himself master of that. Upon his arrival, he 
caused a vast quantity of lighted torches, flaming straw, and 
arrows, to be discharged, m order to set fire to the vessels 
that were riding there, while lus engines battered the mole 
without intermission. The besieged, who e:q>ected attacks 
of this nature, exerted themselves with so much vig^our and 
activity, that they soon exting^ied the flames which had 
seized the vessels in the port. 
At the same time they caused three of thdr larger ships 
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lo si^ out of the pott, under the command of Exacestes, ono 
of their bravest officers, with orders to attack the enemy, 
aiDd use all possible means to reach the vessels that carried 
the torioffies and wooden towers, and to charge them in such 
a manner with the beaks of theirs as might either sink them 
or render them entirely useless. These orders were exe- 
eoted widi a sorprising expedition and address; and the 
three galleys, after they had shattered and broken through 
the floating barricado already mentioned, drove their beaJcs 
with so much violence into the sides of the enemy's barks, 
oo which the machines were erected, that the water was 
immediately seen to flow into them through several openings. 
Two of them were already sunk, but the third was towed 
along by the galleys, and joined the main fleet; and, dan- 
gerous as it was to attack them in that situation, the Khodi- 
ans, through a blind and a predpitate ardour, had the cou- 
rse to attempt it. But, as the inequality was too great to 
admit them to come off with success, Exacestes, with the 
officer who commanded under him, and some others, afle^ 
having fought with all the bravery imaginable, were taken 
with the gafiey in which they were; the other two regained 
the port, after sustaining many dangers, and most of the 
men also arrived there by swimming. 

As unfortunate as this last attack had proved to Deme- 
trius, he was determined to undertake another, and in7)rder 
to succeed in that design, he ordered a machine of a new in 
ventkHi to be built, of thrice the height and breadth of those 
he had latdv lost. When this was completed, he caused it 
to be placed near the port, which he was resolved to force; 
but, at the instant they were preparing to work it, a dread- 
fol t^sipest arose at sea, and sank it to the bottom, with the 
vessels on which it had been raised. 

The besieged, who were attentive to improve all &voura« 
ble conjunctures, employed the time afforded them by the 
continuance of the tempest in regaining the eminence near 
the port, which the enemy -had carried in the first assault, 
and where they afterwards fortified themselves.- The Hho- 
dians attacked it, and were repulsed several times ; but the 
forces of Demetrius who defended it, perceiving fresh troc^ 
continually pouring upon them and that it was in vain tor 
them to expect any rdief, were obliged, at last, to surrender 
themselves prisoners, to the number of 400 men. 

This series of fortunate events was succeeded by the ar- 
rival of 500 men from Cnossus, a city of Crete, to the assist-* 
ance of the Rhodians, and also of 500 more whom Ptolemy 
sent trom £gypt, most of them being Rhodians, who liad 
listed themselves auKing the troops of that prince. 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his batte*- 
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ries on the ddc of the harbour i*endercd ineflb!tual, resolv- 
ed to employ them by land, in order to carry the place by- 
assault, or reduce it to the necessity of capitulatmg. He^ 
therefore, prepared materials of every kind, and formed them 
into a machine, called hdefioHsy which was larger than any 
that had ever been invented before. The basis on which it 
stood was square, and each of its sides had an extent of 7S 
feet. The machine itself was an assemblage of large square 
beams, rivetted together with iron, and the whole mass rest- 
ed upon eight wheels that were made proportionable to the 
superstructure. The fellies of these wheels were three feet 
thick, and strengthened with large iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of the hele- 
polis, care had been taken to place casters « under it, whose 
volubility rendered the machine moveable any way. 

From each of the four angles a large column of wood was 
carried up, to the height of about 150 feet, and mutually in- 
clining to each other. The machine was composed of nine 
stories, whose dimensions gradually lessened m the ascent. 
The firist story was supported by 43 beams, and the last by 
no more than nine. 

Three sides of the machine were plated over with iron, to 
prevent its being damaged by the fires that were launched 
from the city. 

In the front of each story were little windows, whose form 
and dimensions corresponded with the nature of the arrows 
that were* to be shot from the machine. Over each window 
was a kind of curtdn made with leather, stufied with wool : 
this was let down by a machine for that purpose, and the in- 
tention of it was to break the force of whfrtever should be 
discharged by the enemy against it. 

Each story had two large stair-cases, one for the ascent of 
the men, and the other for thdr descent 

This machine was moved forward by 3,400 of the strong- 
est and most vigorous men in the whole army, but the art 
with which it was built greatly fecilitated the motion. 

Demetrius also gave directions for building a great number 
of other machines, of different magnitudes, and for various 
uses; he also employed his seamen in levelling the ground 
over which the machines were to move, which was 100 fa- 
thoms in length. ITie number of artisans and others em- 
ployed on these works, amounted to near 30,000 men, by 

a Muns. Rollin infortnt ai, in a note, that he was obliged tn xetain the Greek 
term (Anti^treptn) tor want ot'a proper French word to render itliy ; but as the 
£ngUsh language is nut so defective in that particular, tlie tnHulatorhas expiett- 
ed Che Greek by the word cQHer, which, as well as the oriffinal word, siKnifiea a 
wlieel placed under a piece ol work in such a manner as to render it couverti- 
ble ou all Bides, tike thus t; little wheels affixed aader the feet of beds, by Tvhieh 
tiiey niove with ease to any part ot' a room-. 
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wUcfa metiBB ^bef were fimshed with incredible expedi^ 
tkm. 

llie Rho^ans were not indolent during these formidable 
pmeirations, bot emi^oyed ^dr ti^e in raising a counter^ 
wa8» on the tract of groinid where Demetrius intended to 
batter &e walls of the city with the helepolis ; and in order 
to acoomplish this work, they demolished the wall wluch 
antrounded the theatre, as also several neighbouring houses, 
and even soiBe temples, having sdemnly promised the gods 
to build more magmficent structures for the cdebration of 
their worsh^ alter the siege should be raised. 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the sea, they 
sent out nine of then* best ships of war, divided into thros 
squadrons, the command of which they g^ve to three of 
their bravest sea-officers, who returned witli a very rich 
booty, some galleys, and several smaller vessels, which they 
had taken, as also a great number of prisoners. They haa 
likewise seized a galley richly laden, in wliich were large 
quantities of tapestry, with other furniture, and a variety of 
nch robes^ intended by Phila as a present to her husband 
Demetrius, and accompanied with letters which she herself 
had written to him . The Rhodians sent the whole, and even 
the letters, to Ptolemy, which exceedingly exasi^erated De- 
in^rius. In this proceeding, says Plutarch, they did not 
imitate the polite conduct of the Athenians, who, having 
cnee seized some of the couriers of Philip, with whom they 
'wete then at war, opened all the packets but tiiose of Olym- 
pfias, which they sent to Philip sealed as they were. There 
are some rules of decency and honour which ought to be in* 
vjolably observed, even with enemies. 

While the ships of the republic were employed in taking 
the Dnzes aiready mentionea, a great commotion happened 
at Kliodes, respecting the statues of Antigonus and Deme- 
. trixis, whii^ had been erected in honour to them, and ^l 
then were hdd in the utmost veneration* Some of the prin- 
cipal citizens were solicitous, in a public assembly, for an 
onier to destroy the statues of those princes who then ha • 
rassed them with such a cruel war ; but the people, wh« 
were more discreet and moderate on this occasion than their 
chiefe, would not suffer that proposal to be executed. So 
wise and equitable a conduct, exclusivdy of all events, did 
the Rhodians no small honour; but, in case their city should 
be taken, it could not fail to inspire the conqueror with im« 
pressions in their favour. 

Demetrius, having tried several mines without success, 
jfrora their being all discovered and rendered ineffectual by 
the vigilant conduct and activity of the besieged, gave orders, 
9dA inade the necessary dispoaticois, for a gener^ assault: 
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in order to which the hdqx>lis was mov^ to a skiiatioafcDRi 
whence the dty might be battered mth the best effect. 
Each story of this formidable engine was furmshed with (^* 
tapultas and balistas proportioned in thdr size to the dimen- 
sions of the place. It was likewise supported and fort^Bed 
on two of its ^es by four small maclunes, catted tortoisea* 
each of which had a covered galley, to secure those who 
should either enter the helepolis, or issue out of it, to esce- 
cute different orders. On each side was a battenBg-ram of 
a prodigious size, consisting o£ a piece of timber 30 fathoms 
in length, armed with iron termmating in a point, and ass 
strong as the beak of a galley* These engnaes were mount- 
ed on wheels, and were made to batter the walls during the 
attack, with incredible force, by near a thousand men. 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered the 
trumpets to sound, and the general assault to be given on all 
sides, both by sea and land. In the heat of the attack, and 
when the wadls were already shaken by the battenng-rams^ 
ambassadors arrived from the Cnidians, and earnestly soli- 
cited Demetrius to suq)end the assault, giving him hopes, at 
the same time, that they should prevail upon the besioped to 
submit to an honourable capitulation. A suspension of-acms 
was accordingly granted ; but, the Rhodians refiismg to ca- 
pitulate on the conditions proposed to them, the attack was 
renewed with so much fury, and all the machines co-ope- 
rated so effectually, that a large tower, built with square: 
stones, and the wall that flanked it, were battered down. 
The besieg^ fought like lions in the breach, and repotoed 
their enemies. 

In this conjuncture the vessels, which Ptolemy had ftdtght-- 
ed with 300,000 measures of com and different kinds of 
pulse for the Rhodians, arrived verv season^lv in the port^ 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the enemies ships, wnich 
cruized in the neighbourhood to intercept them. A few days 
after this relief^ two tither small fleets ssdXed into the port ; 
one was sent by Cassander, with 100,000 bushels of bariey, 
the other came from Lysimachus with 400,000 bu^els of 
wheat, and as much barley. This seasonable and abundant 
supply, which was received when the city began to be in 
want of provisions, inspired the besieged with new courage, 
and they resolved not to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they attempt- 
ed to fire the enemies' machines, and, with this view, ordered 
a body of solders to march out of the city, that following 
midnight, with torches, and all kinds of kindled wood. These 
troops advanced to the batteries, and set them on fire, and 
at the same time innumerable arrows were shot from the 
vail, to support tiie detachment agabst those who should 
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endeavour to extinguish the flames. The besiegers lost great 
numbers of thdr men on this occaaon, because they were 
incapable, amidst the obscurity of the night, either to see or 
avpd the voDks of arrows discharged upon them. Several 
p&tes of iron happening to fall from the nelepolis during the 
coi^agration, the Rhodians advanced with impetuosity, in 
order to set it on fire : but, as the troops witiun that moving; 
tower quenched it with water as fast as the flames were 
kindled, they could not effect their design. However, De- 
metrius was apprdiensive that all his machines would be 
consumed : to prevent which, he caused them to be removed 
with all possible expedition. 

Demetrius, being curious to know what number of ma- 
chines the besieged had employed in casting arrows, caused 
all those which had been shot from the place in the attack 
that jiight to be gathered up ; and, when these were counted 
and a prc^r computation made, he found that the inliabit- 
ants must have more than 800 en^nes of different (fimen* 
sioos^ for discharging fires, and about 1500 for arrows. The 
prince was struck with consternation at this number, as he 
did not imagine the dty could have made such formidable 
preparations. He caused his dead to be interred, gave di- 
rections fbr curing those who were wounded, a^ was as 
expeditious as possiUe in repairing the machines which had 
been dismounted and rendered usdess. 

The besieged, in order to improve the relaxation they en< 
joyed by the removal of the machines, were industrious to 
fortify themselves against the new assault, for which their 
enemies were then preparing. To this purpose they b^gan 
with opemng a large and deep ditch behind the breach, to 
obstruct the passage of the enem^ into the city; after which 
they raised a substantial wall, m the form c£ a crescent,, 
along the ditch ; and whidi would cost the enemies a new 
attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the same time, to eveiy 
other emergency, they detached a squadron of the best sail- 
ing ships in their port, which took a great number of vessels 
laden with provisions and ammunition for Demetrius, and 
brought them into the port. These were soon followed by 
a numerous fleet of small vessels, freighted with com and 
other necessaries, sent them by Ptolemy, with 1,500 men, 
commanded by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having repaired his maclunes, caused them 
all to advance near the city, when a second embassy arrived 
at the camp, from the Athenians, and some other states of 
Greece, on the same subject as the former, but with as little 
success. The king, whose imagination was fniitfol of expe- 
dients for succeeding in his projects, detached 1500 of hi» 
t)x)opSy under the ^mmand of Alcimus and Mancins, witli 
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orders to enter the breach at mtdnight, and force the ear 
trenchments behind it. They were then to possess them- 
selves of theparts adjacent to the theatre, where they would 
be in a condition to maintain thdr ground, if they could but 
once make themselves masters of it. In order to facilitate 
t^e execution of so important and dangerous an expedition 
and amuse the enemy with false attacks, he, at the same, 
time, caused the signal to be sounded by all the trumpets^ 
and the city to be attacked on all aides, both by sea and land, 
that, the besieged finding sufficient employment in all parts^ 
the 1500 men mijght have an opportunity of forcing the in- 
trenclunents which covered the breach, and afterwards of 
sdzii^ all the advantageous posts about the theatre. This 
fdnt had all the success the prince expected from it. — The 
troops, having shouted from all quarters, as if they were ad- 
vancing to a general assault, the detachment, commanded 
\^ Alcunus, entered the breach, and made such a vigorous 
attack upon those who defended the^ ditch and the crescent 
which covered it, that, after they had killed a great numbcar 
of their enemies and put the rest mto confusion, they seized 
the posts adjacent to the theatre, where they maintained 
themselves. 

The alarm was very great in the dty, and all the chie&y 
who commanded there, despatched orders to their officers 
and soldiers not to ouit their posts nor make the least move- 
ment whatever. After which they placed themselves at the 
head of a chosen body of their own troops, and of those who 
were newly arrived from Egypt, and with them, poured upon 
the detachment which, had advanced as far as the theatre : 
but f^e obscurity of the night rendered it impracticable to 
dislodge them from the posts they had seized^ and the day 
no sooner appeared than a universal cry of the besiegers was 
heiard from all quarters, by which they endeavoured to ani- 
mate those who had entered the place, and inspire them 
with a resolution to maintain their ground, where they might 
soon expect succours. This terrible cry drew floods of tears 
and dismal groans from the populace, women, and children, 
who continued in the city, ana then concluded themselves 
inevitably lost. The battle, however, continued with great 
vigour at the theatre, and the Macedonians defended their 
posts with an intrepidity that astonished their enemies, till» 
at last, the Rhodians prevaihng, by their numbers and per- 
petual supplies of fresh troops, the detachment, after having 
seen Alcimus and Mancius^slain on the spot, were obliged to 
submit to superior force, and abandon a post it was no longer 
|>ossib]e to maintcun. Great numbers of tiiem fell on the spot, 
and the rest were taken prisoners. 

The ajrdour of Demetrius was rather augmented than 
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abated by this check, and he was making the necessary dis- 
positions for a new assault, when he received letters from 
his father Antigonus, by which he was directed to take all 
possible measures for the conclusion of a peace with the Rho- 
dians. He then wanted some plausible pretext for ^scon* 
tinning the siege, and chance supplied him with it. At that 
very instant deputies from iEtoba anived at his camp, to 
solicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, to wtuch 
they found him not so averse as before. 

o If what Vegetius relates of the helepolis be true, and, 
indeed, Vitnivius seems to confirm it, with a small variation 
of circumstances, it might possibly be another motive that 
contributed not a little to dispose Demetrius to a peace. That 
prince was preparing to advance his helepolis against the 
city, when a Rhodian engineer contrived an expedient to ren-' 
der it entirely useless ; he opened a mine under the walls of 
the city, and continued it to the way over which the tower 
was to pass the ensuing day, in order to approach the walls. 
The besiegers, not suspecting any stratagem of that nature, 
moved on the tower to the place undermined, which, being 
incapable of supporting so enormous a load, sunk m under 
the machine, which buried itself so deep in the earth that it 
was impossible to draw it out again. This was one incon- 
venience to which these formidable engines were obnoxious ; 
and the two authors, whom I have cited, declare, that this 
accident determined Demetrius to raise the siege, and it is, 
at least, very probable, that it contributed not a little to his 
taking that resolution. 

The Rhodians, on their part, were as desirous of an ac- 
commodation as himself, provided it could be effected upon 
reasonable terms. Ptolemy, in promiang them fresh suc- 
cours, much more considerable than the former, had ear- 
nestly exhorted them not to lose so favourable an occasion, 
if it should offer itself. Besides which, they were sensible 
of the extreme necessity they were under of putting an end 
to the siege, which could not but prove fatal to them at last. 
This consideration induced them to listen, with pleasure, to 
the proposals made them, and the treaty was concluded, 
soon after, upon the following terms. The republic of Rhodes, 
and all its citizens,^ should retain the enjoyment of their 
rights, privileges, and liberty, without being subjected to any 
power whatsoever. The alliance they had always had with 
Antigonus was to be confirmed and renewed, with an obli- 
gation to take up arms for him in all future wars, provided 
it was not against Ptolemy. The city was also to deliver a 
hundred hostages, to be chosen by Demetrius, for the eflfec- 
tual performance of the articles stipulated between them, 

« Teget. de re nuUt. c iv. 

vol.. vr. B 
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When these hostages were given, the army decamped from 
befiire' Rhodes, after having beaeged it a year. 

« Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the Rhodians, 
was desirous, before his departure, to give them a proof of 
that disposition ; and, accordingly presented them with all 
the machmes of war he had employed in that siege. These 
they afterwards sold for 300 talents (about 300,000 crowns), 
which they employed, with an additional sum of their own, 
in making the famous Colussus, which was reputed one of the 
the seven wonders of the world. It was a statue of the sun, of 
so stupendous a size, that ships in fall sail passed between its 
legs ; the height of it was 70 cubits, or 105 feet, and few 
men could clasp its thumb with their arms. It was the work 
of Chares, of Lindus, and employed him for the space of 12 
years. Sixty-six years after its erection it was thrown down 
by an earthquake ; of which we shall speak in the sequel of 
this history. 

The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Ptolemy for the 
assistance he had ^ven them in so dangerous a conjuncture, 
consecrated a grove to that prince, after they had ccMisulted 
the oracle of Jupiter Amnion, to give the action an air of so- 
lemnity ; and, to honour him the more, erected a magnificent 
edifice within it. They built a sumptuous portico, and con- 
tinued it along each side of the square which encompassed it, 
and contained a space of 400 fethoms. This portico was 
called the Ptoleraaeon ; and, out of flattery, as customary in 
those days as impious in itself, divine honours were render- 
ed to him in that place ; and, in order to perpetuate thdr 
deliverer in this war by another method, they gave him the 
appellation of Soter, which signifies a saviour, and is used 
by the historians to distinguish him from the other Ptole- 
mies, who were his successors on the throne of Egypt. 

I was unwilling to interrupt the series of events that oc- 
curred at this siege, and, therefore, reserved for this place 
one that greatly redounds to the honour of Demetrius. It 
relates to his taste for the arts, and the esteem he entertain- 
ed for those who were distinguished by a peculiar merit in 
them ; a circumstance not a little conducive to the glory of 
^ prince. • 

Rhodes was at that time the residence of a celebrated 
painter, named Protogenes, who was a native of Caunus, a 
city of Caria, which was then subject to the Rhodians. The 
apartment where he painted was in the suburbs, without the 
city, when Demetrius first besieged it ; but neither the pre- 
sence of the enemies, who then surrounded him, nor the 
noise of arms, that perpetually rang in his ears, could induce 
him to quit his habitation or discontinue his work. The king 
was surprised at his conduct ; and, as he one day asked hira 
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his reasons for such a proceeding, " It is," replied he, " be- 
'* cause I am sensible you have declared war against the 
** Rhodians, and not against the sciences." Nor was he dc- 
cdved in that opinion, for Demetrius actually showed him- 
self their protector. He planted a guard round his house, 
that the artist might enjoy tranquillity, or, at least, be secure 
from danger, amidst the tumiut and ravages of war. He 
frequently went to see him work, and could never sufficiently 
admire the application of that master to his art, and his sur- 
prising excellency in it. 

The master-piece of this painter was the Iali/9us, an his- 
torical picture of a person ofthat name, whom the Rhodians 
acknowledged as their founder, though only a febuloushero «. 
Protpgenes had employed seven years m finishing this piece; 
and, when ApelJes first saw it, he was transported with so 
much admiration, that his speech Med him for some time ; 
and, when he at last began to recover from his astonishment, 
he cried out, " Prodigious work indeed ? Admirable per- 
" formance ! It has not, however, the graces I give my 
"works, and which have raised their reputation to the skies. 
If we may credit Pliny, Protogenes, during the whde time 
he applied himself to this work, condemned himself to a 
very rigid and abstemious life *, that the delicacy of his taste 
and imagination might not be affected by Ws diet. This pic- 
ture was carried to Rome, and consecrated in the temple of 
Peace, where it remained to the time of Pliny ; but it was at 
last destroyed by fire. 

The same Pliny pretends that Rhodes was saved by this 
picture, because, as it hung in the only quarter by which it 
was possible for Demetrius to take the city, he rather chose 
to abandcm his conquest * than expose so precious a monu- 
ment of art to the danger of being consumed in the flames. 
This, indeed, would have been carrying his taste and value 
for paintmg into a surprising extreme ; but we have already 
seen the true reasons which obliged Demetrius to r^se the 
si€^. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog '', that was 
admu*ed by all good judges, and had cost the painter great 

a Oe wa» the son of Oehimas. whose parents were the Stn and Rhoda, from 
vhom the dty and island derived their name ^ • 

6 He supported hiinseh on b- tiled lupines, a kind of pulse, which satisfied his 
hoDKer and thirst at the same time. 

c Parcenfeeai pictune fugit ocoasio ▼ictorise. 

d Est m ea cani« mire I'aetus, ut qiiem pariter casus et ars pinxerint Non ju- 
dieabat te exprioiere in eo spumam aulialaatis posse cum in reliqua omni parte 
(quod difficillimum erat) sib? ipsi satisfecisset. Oisplicebat autem ars ipsa, nee 
minm potent, et videoatur niraia, ac longius a Tentatediscedere. spuroaque iU« 
pin^non ex ore uasci, anxio animi cruciatu, cum in pictura verum esse, non Te> 
rtsimile. vcUet- Absterserat sicpius mutaT-r-ratque pf nicilium, nulio mode sibi ap- 
probans. Postrano iratus ai ti quod intetligeietur. spongfiaro earn impegit inviM 
foeo tabulae, et ilia reiHisuit ablatos colores, qualiter cura optabat ; fecitque ii» 
luctim foruiHn nfttunun.-— Ptin. I. ibid, xxxr, cap. 19. 
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appUcation, without his being able to express Us idea to Ibs 
own satisfaction, though he was sufficiently pleased with all 
the rest of the work. He endeavoured to represent the dog 
panting, and with his mouth foaming as after a long chace ; 
and employed all the skill he was capable of exerting on that 
occasicm, without being able to content himself. Art, in his 
opinion, was more visible than it ought to have been ; a mere 
resemblance would not suffice, and almost nothing but rea- 
lity itself would satisfy him. He was desirous that the foam 
fihould not seem painted, but actually flowing out of the 
xnouth of the dog. He frequently retouched it, and suffered 
a degree of torture from his anxiety to express those simple 
traces of nature, of which he had formed the ideas in his 
mind. All his attempts were, however, inejQEbctual, till at 
last, in a violent emotion of rage and despair, he darted at 
the picture the very sponge with which he \ised to wipe out 
his colours, and chance accomplished that which art had not 
been able to efiect. 

This painter is censured fot being too difficult to be pleas- 
ed, and for retouching his pictures too frequently. It is cer- 
tain that, though Apelles a almost regarded him as his mas- 
ter, and allowed him a number of excellent qualities, yet he 
condemned in him the defect of not being able to quit the 
pencil, and finish his works ; a defect higlily pernicious in 
eloquence, as weU as painting. " We ought," says Cicero *, 
'* to know how far we should ge : and Apelles justly c^sur- 
*• ed some painters for not knowing when to have done." 

Sect. IX. 

Expeditien of Seleuctis. Caasander comfieUed to raise the 
siege of Athens, Antigomis slam. 

The &rther we advsmce into the history of Alexander's 
^successors, the more easily may we discover the spirit by 
•which they were constantly actuated hitherto, and by whidi 
they will still appear to be influenced. They at first con- 
cealed their real di^ositions, by nominating children or per- 
sons of we^ capacities to the regal dignity, in order to dis- 
guise their q^ambitious views : but, as soon as all tlie fa- 
mily of AlesdKder was destroyed, they threw off the mask, 
and discovered themselves in their pr^er coloars, and such 
as, in reality, they had always been. They were all equally 
solicitous to support themsdvett in their seveml^vemments ; 

a Etati|iiDgloriamarar|MiTit Apelles, eum PriMoKeaii opusinunenu tebora 
•c c^ne supra modam aiixise miraretur. l)ixit eniiff omnia sibi cum illo paria 
•sae«aut Uli meliora, sed ono se prxstare, quod manum ille de tabula nieaeiret 
toltere ; nemombili praiC<>pto, oocere sspe nioitam dij^gentiain Hid. ibid 

6 In onJbibus rebus Tidendum est quatenus -«rln quo Apelles pictoras qaoqae 
eos pcccare diwbat, qoi npn te»tir»t quiA eiset Mtit. Omt. n. i^ 
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to become entirely independent ; to assume an absolute sove- 
reignty ; and enlarge the limits of their provinces and king- 
doms, at the expense of those other governors who were 
weaker or less successful than themselves. For this pur- 
pose, they employed the force of their arms, and entered 
nito alliances, which they were always ready to violate, 
"When they could derive more advantages from others ; and 
thejr renewed them with the same facility, from the same 
motives. They considered the vast conquests of Alexander 
as an inheritance destitute of a master, and which prudence 
obliged them to secure for themselves, in as large portions as 
possible, without any apprehensions of being reproached as 
usurpers, fDr the acquisition of countries gained by the vic- 
tories of the Macedonians, but not the property of any par- 
ticular person. This was the great motive of all the enter- 
prises in which they engaged. 

« Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master of all the 
countries between the Euphrates and the Indus, and was 
desirous of acquiring those that lay beyond the latter of 
those rivers. In order, therefore, to improve the favourable 
conjuncture of his union, in point of interest, with Ptolemy, 
Cassander, and Lysimachus, and at a time when the forces 
of Antigonus were divided, and Demetrius was employed in 
the siege of Rhodes and in awing the republics ot Greece, 
and whDe Antigonus himself was only intent upon becoming 
master of Syria and Phoenicia, and attacking Ptolemy even 
in Egypt itself: Seleucus, therefore, thought it incumbent 
on him to take advantage of this diversion, which weakened 
the only enemy he had to fear, for carrying his arms against 
the people of India, who were included in his lot by the ge- 
neral partition, and whom he hoped it would be very prac- 
ticable for him to subdue by a sudden irruption, altogether 
unexpected by king Sandrocotta. This person was an In- 
dian of very mean extraction, who, under the specious pre- 
text of delivering his countiy from the tyranny of foreigners, 
had raised an army, and augmented it so well, by degrees, 
that he found means to drive the Macedenians out of all the 
provinces of India, wluch Alexander had conquered, and to 
establish himself in them, wliile the successoiS of that mo- 
narch were engaged in mutual wars with ^iich other. Se- 
leucus passed the Indus, in order to regain those provinces ; 
but, when he found that Sandrocotta had rendered himself 
absolute master of all India, and had likewise an army of 
600,000 men, with a prodigious number of elephants, he did 
not judge it prudent to attack so potent a prince, but enter- 
ed into a treaty with him, by which he agreed to renounce 
all his pretensions to that country, provided Sandrocotta 
a A. M. 360i« Ant J. C« 303. 
- B 2 ■ ' 
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NTouM fumisb Um with ^00 elq>bant8 ; upas which terms 
a peace was concluded. This was the final result of Alex- 
ander's Indian conquests ! This the fruit of so much blood- 
shed, to gratify the frantic ambition of one prince ! Seleu* 
cus, shortly after, led his troops into the west against Anti- 
gonus, as 1 shall soon observe. The absolute necessity he 
"was under of engaging in this war was one of his strongest 
inducements for concluding so sudden a peace with the In- 
dianprince. 

a T'he Athenians* at the same time, called in Demetrius, 
to asast them a^ai^t Cassander, who was besi^ng thdr 
city. He accordingly set s^ with 330 gaUics, and a great 
body of foot ; and not only drove Cassander out of Attica, 
but pursued him as far as Thermopyla, where he defeated 
him, and made himself roaster of Heraclea, wliich suiTen- 
dered voluntarily. He also admitted into his service 6000 
Macedonians, who came over to his side. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of that city, 
though they had already lavished upon lum.all the honours 
they were able to invent, had recourse to new flatteries, that 
outdid the former. — ^I'hey lodged him in the back part of 
the temple of Minerva, called Parthenon ; but evqi this 
place, which had so much sanctity ascribed to it by the peo- 
ple, and was the mansion of a virgin-goddess, he did not 
scruple to profane by the most infamous debaucheries. His 
courtesans were there treated with more honour than the 
goddess herself, and were the only divinities he adored. * He 
even caused altars to be erected to them by the Athenians, 
whom he called abject wretches, for their mean compliance, 
and creatures bom only for slavery ; so much was even this 
prince shocked at such despicable adulaUon, as Tacitus bb' 
served with respect to Tiberius c. 

Democles, sumamed the Fairy and of a very tender a^ 

threw himself, in order to elude the violence of Demetrius, 

into a vessel of bdling water, prepared for a bath, ahd there 

lost his hfe, choosing rather to die than violate his modesty. 

': The Athenians, to appease the resentment of Demetrius, 

who was cp^remely oitended at a decree they had publi^ed, 

with relation to Wm, issued a new one, importing. " That 

' *' it was orderedand adj udged, by the people of Athens that, 

« ^^'^Qi^jatever Demetrius might think nt to command should 

^'"b^Eionsidered as sacred in regard to the gods, and just with 

'* regard to men." Is it possible to beheve, that flaiUery 

aDiod; 1. XX. p. 825—828. Ptot. in l>eiiietr. p. 899. b Athen. !.▼!. p. fffS. 

c Meiuoris uroditur, Tiltf iiuni, quotiet curia egrederetur, Grccis verbis in 
IkUDC^momim eioqai solitum : ** O homines ad serritutem |Niimtot !" Stilicet etium 
lUam, ciiii libertutetn puMi«im noUet, %am i»rujeonk irriwiillQni MUentift^ 
• 4f^t* Xsrit* Annal. 1. \\i. c. 65, 
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and servitude caald be carried to such an excess of baseness, 
extravagance, aad irreligion ! 

Denietrius, after these procedings, entered Peloponnesus, 
and took from Ptolem)?^, who had rendered himsdt powerful 
in that country, the cities of Sicyon, Corinth, and several 
others where he had earrisons : and, as he happened to be 
at Argos at the grand festival in honour of Juiio, he was de« 
sirous of celebrating it, by propoang prizes, and presiding; 
in person among the Greeks. In order to solemnize it more 
effectually, he espoused, on that day, Deidamia, the daugh- 
ter of jffiiaddes, lE^ing of the Molossians, and sister of Pyr- 
rhus. 

<> The states of Greece being assembled in the isthmus, and 
curioKty having drawn a vast number of people from all 
parts, Demetrius was procleumed general oi all the Greeks, 
as Philip and Alexander had been before him ; to whom he 
thought himself abundantly superior, so much was he intoxi- 
cated with the success of bis arms, and the flattery lavished 
upon him. 

When he was about to depart from Peloponnesus for 
Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that city, that he intend- 
ed^ upga his arrival among them, to be initiated in the great- 
er and lesser mvsteries at the same time. This had never 
been permitted before, for it was necessary to observe cer- 
t^ intervals, it being lawful to celebrate the lesser myste- 
ries only in the month of March b and the greater in that of 
October* In order, therefore, to obviate tms inconvenience, 
and satisfy so relidckis a prince, it was ordered, tliat the then 
present coonth of May should be deemed the month of March, 
and afterwards that <rf October; and Demetrius, by this 
rare invention, was duly initiated, without Infrin^g the cus- 
toms and .ceremonials prescribed by the law. 

Bat, of aH the abuses committed at Athena, that which 
most afflicted and mortified the inhabitants was an order 
issued by Demetrius, for immediately furnishing the sum of 
250 talents ; and, when this money had been collected with- 
• out the least delay or abatement, the prince, the mpment he 
saw it amassed together, ordered it to be ^ven to Lamia^ 
smA the other courtesans in her company, for washc$ antj9 
paint. The Athenians were more offered ait the.indigiii^ , 
than the loss, and resented the application of that ni^it^ 
a greater degree than their contribution of it. * « 

Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been sufficient, 
being desirous to regale Demetrius at a feast, extorted mo- 
ney nom several of the richest Athenians by her own private 

c Plot, in Demetr. p. 900. 

» Theie are ^lioiv opiaioiu widi sebuioa to tike mtmihs in which tb^a^ mys^ 
teiiet were eetefmtwi. 
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authority. The entertaimnent cost immense sums, and gave 
birth to a very ingenious pleasantry of a comic poet, who 
s^d, that Lamia was a true helepolis. We have already 
shown, that the helepolis was a machine invented by Deme- 
trius, for attacking and taking towns. 

« Cassander, finding himself vigorously pressed by De- 
metrius, and not being able to obtain a peace without sub- 
mitting entirely to the discretion of Antigonus, agreed with 
Lysimachus to send ambassadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, 
to represent to them the situation to which they were re- 
duced. The conduct of Antigonus made it evident that he 
had no less in view than to dispossess all the other success- 
ors of Alexander, and usurp the whole empire to himself; 
and that it was time to form a strict ^liance with each other, 
to humble this exorbitant power.-^They were likewise of- 
fended, -and Ljsimachus in particular, at the contemptible 
manner in which Demetrius permitted people to treat the 
other kings in their conversation at his table, appropriating 
the re^al title to himself and his father ; whereas Ptolemy, 
according to his flatterers, was no m6re than the captain of 
a ship, Seleucus a commander of elephants, and Lysima- 
chus a treasurer. A confederacy was therdFore formed by 
tliese four kings ; after which they hastened into Assyria, to 
make preparations for this new war. 

The first operations of it were commenced at the Helles- 
pont, Cassander and Lysimadius having judged it expedi- 
ent that the former should continue in Europe, to defend it 
against Demetrius, and that the latter should invade the 

grovinces of Antigonus, in Asia, with as many troops as could 
B drawn out of Sieir two kingdoms, without leaving them 
too destitute of forces. Lysimachus executed his part con- 
formably to the agreement, passed the Hellespont jvith a 
fine army, and, either by treaty or force, reduced Phrygia, 
Lydia, Lycaonia, and most of the territories between the 
Propontis and the river Mseander. 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had Jately 
huilt in Upper Syria, and where he was employed in cele- 
brating the solemn games he had there established. This 
news, with that of several other revolts, transmitted to him 
at the same time, caused him immediately to quit his games. 
Hi> Accordingly dismissed the assembly upon the spot, and 
made preparations for advancing against the enemy. When 
all his troops were drawn together, he marched with the 
utmost expedition over mount Taurus, and entered Cilicia, 
where he took out of the public treasury of Quinda, a city 
of that pr vince, as much money as he wanted, and then 

^ n A. M. 3702. Ant. J. C. 302. Dlod. L XX. p. 839-836. Flint. In DCmctr p 
899. Justi;i. 1. XT.C.4. 
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augpaented Ms troops to the number he thoMg^t neoessarjr ; 
after which he advanced directly towards the enemy, jnd 
took several places in Ins march. Lysimachus thought pro- 
per to be upon the defensive, till the arrival of the succours 
upon their march to join him from Sdeucus and Ptolemy. 
The remaining part of the year, therefore, elapsed wiUiout 
any action, and each party retired into winter-quarters. 

c Seleucus, at the begmmng of the next year, formed his 
army at Babylon, and marched into Cappadocia, to act 
against Antigonus. This latter sent immediately for Deme- 
trius, who left Greece with great expedition, marched to 
Ephesus, and retook that city, with several others, tliat had 
declared for Lysimachus upon his arrival in Asia 

Ptolemy improved the opportunity^ in Syria, of the absence 
of Antigonus, and recoverea all Phoenicia, Judaea, and Ccelosy- 
ria, except the cities of Tyre aijdSidon, where Antigonus had 
left good garrisons. He, indeed, formed the siege of Sidon ; 
but, whilst his troops were employed in battering the walls, 
he received intelligence that Antigonus had defeated Seleu- 
cus and Lysimachus, and was advancing to relieve the place. 
Upon this false report he made a truce for five months 
with the Sidonians, raised the aege, and returned to Egypt. 

Here ends what remains of the history of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, in a period of the greatest importance, and on the very 
point of a bat^e, by which the fate of Alexander's succes- 
sors is to be decided. 

^ * The confederate army, commanded by Seleucus and Ly- 
simachus, and the troops of Antigonus and Demetrius, ar- 
rived at Phrygia almost at the same time, but did not long 
confi'ont each other without coming to blows. Antigonus 
had above 60JXK) foot, 10,000 horse, and fs elephants. The 
enemies forces consisted of 64,000 foot, 10,500 horse, 400 ele- 
phants, with 120 chariots, armed with scythes. Thebattle 
was fought near Ipsus, a city of Phrygia. 

As soon as the signal was ^ven, t)emetrius, at the head 
cf his best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, 
and behaved with so much bravery, that he broke the ene- 
my's ranks, ^ put them to flight ; but a rash and inconsi- 
derate thirst of glory, aganst which generals can never be 
too much on their guard, and which has been fatal to many, 
prompted Demetrius to pursue the fugitives with too much 
ardour, and without any consideration for the rest of the ar- 
my ; by which means he lost the victory he might easily 
have secured, had he improved his first advantage aright ; 
for when he returned from the pursuit, he found it impracti- 
cable for him to rejoin his infantry, the enemy's elephants 

tfA.M.3703. Ait.J.C.3«l. t Plat, in Denaet. p. OQS. 
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navmg filled up all the intermediate space. When Sdeucus 
saw the infantry of Antigonus separated from their cavalry, 
he only made several fdnt attacks upon them, sometimes on 
one ade, and sometimes on another, in order to intimidate 
and afford them sufficient time to quit the army of Antigo- 
nus, and come over to his own ; and this wan, at last, the 
expedient on which they resolved. The greatest part of the in- 
fantry detached themselves from the rest, and surrendered 
voluntarily to Seleucus, and the others were all put to flight. 
At the same instant, a large body of the army of Seleucus 
drew off, by his order, and made a furious attack upon An- 
tigonus, who sustained their efforts for some time ; but, being 
at last overwhelmed with darts, and having received many 
"Wounds, he fell dead on the earth, having defended himself 
valiantly to lus last gasp. Demetrius seeing his &ther dead, 
rallied all the troops he was able to draw together, and re- 
tired to Ephesus with 5000 foot and 4000 horse, which were 
all that remained of more than 70,000 men, whom his father 
and himself commanded at the beginning of the engagement. 
« The great Pyrrhus, as young as he then was, was insepa- 
rable from Demetrius, overthrew all that opposed him, and 
gave an essay, in this first action, of what might be expected 
one day from his valour and bravery. 



CHAPTER II. 

Sect. I. 

The four victorioua firmces divide the em/iire qf jilexander 
the Great into a^ many kingdoma, 

* A FTER the battle of Ipsus, the four confederate prince» 
jl\ divided the dominions of Antigonus among themselves^ 
and added them to those which they already possessed. Tht; 
Aspire of Alexander was thus divided into four kingdoms, 
of which Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Coelosyria, 
and Palestine: Cassander had Macedonia and Greece: Ly- 
simachus, Thrace, Bithynia, and some other provinces be- 
yond the Hellespont, and the Bosphorus ; and Seleucus all 
the rest of Asia, to the other side of the Euphrates, and as 
far as the river Indus. The dominions of this last prince 
are usually called the kingdom of Syria, because Seleucus, 
who afterwai-ds built Antioch in that province, made it the 
chief seat of his residence, in which he was followed by his suc- 
cessors, who, from his n^mfe, were called Seleucidse. — ^This 

n Plat in Pyrrli p. 384. 

6 Plat. Sn Bemetr. p. 902. AppiKn. in Syr. p. 133, 1S3. Polyb. 1. xr. p. 572^ 
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kingdom, however, not only included Syria, but those vast 
and fertile provinces of Upper Asia, which constituted the 
Persian empire. The reign of 20 years, which I have as- 
signed to Seleucus Nicator, commences at this period, be- 
cause he was not acknowleged as king till after the battle of 
Ipsus ; and, if we add to these the twelve years, during which 
he had already exercised the regal authority without the ti- 
tle, they will make out the reign of 31 years, assigned him 
by Usher. 

These four kin^s « are the four horns of the he-goat, in the 
prophecy of Daniel, which succeeded in the place of the 
first horn that was broken. The first horn was Alexander, 
king of Greece, who destroyed the empire of the Medes and 
Persians, designed by the ram with two horns ; and the other 
four horns are those four kings who rose up after him, and 
divided his empire among them, but they were not of his 
posterity. 

They are likewise shadowed out by the four heads of the 
leq)ard, which are introduced in an(^er part of the same 
prophecy 6. 

Tliese prophecies of Daniel were exactly accomplished by 
this last partition of Alexander's empire ; other divisions 
had, indeed, been made before this, but they were only of 
provinces, which were consigned to governors, under the 
brother and son of Alexander, and none but the last was a 
paitition into kingdoms. Those prophecies, therefore, are 
to be understood of this alone, for they evidently represent 
these four successors of Alexander, as four kings,ybur stood 
ufi for it. But not one of Alexander's successors obtained 
the regal dignitjr, till about three years before this last divi- 
sion of the empire : and even this dignity was at first pre- 
carious, as being assumed by each of the several paities» 
merely by his own authority, and not acknowledged by any 
of <he rest; whereas, after the battle of Ipsus, the treaty 

a '* And u I was considering, behold, alie-goat came from the west on tlie 
ftee of the whole earth, and toaeh«d not dip ji^round ; and the goat had a notable 
horn between his eyes. And he came to the ram that had two homa, which I 
had sven standing beibre the river and can unto him in the fary of his power. 
And I saw him come close unto the ram. and he was moved with cboler againut 
him, and smote the ram, and brake his two horns : and there was no power in 
thf mm to stand before him. but he cast htm down to the ground and stamped 
Quun htm : And there was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand.->-» 
iWieibre tUehc^oat waxed very great, and when he was strong, the great horn 
>vss broken ; Ana from it came up four notab'.e liorns, towards the four winds of 
hnven."— I>an chap. viii. ver. 5, A, 7, 8. Ood afterwards exf>lains to his pro* 
fibet v^t h6 had se6n.— ** The ram which thou sawest having two horns are ttie 
kings of Media and Persia, and the rough goat is the king of Grt-cia. and tbe 
RTieat ho) n that is between his eyes is the first king Now that being broken, 
«herea< fuar stood np for it toor kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, but 
&ot in his powers'* Ibid, ver- 30, 21 «S. 

6 After this I behekl, and lo, another like a leopard, which had upon the back 
•fit ibor wings ot'a fowl, the iNMt Mad also four headi ; anddoonnloa was giwu 
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made between the four confederates, when they had defeat- 
ed their adversary and divested him of his dominions, as- 
signed each of them their dominions, under the appellation of 
so many kingdoms, and authorised and acknowledged them as 
kings and sovereigns, independent of any superior pow^.— 
These four kings are Ptolemy, Sdeucus, Cassander, and Ly- 
simachus. 

We can never sufficiently admire, in tWs and the other 
places, wherein the completion of the prophecies of Daniel 
win be pointed out, the strong light witfi which the prophet 
penetrates the thick gloom of futurity, at a time when there 
was not the least appearance of all he foretels. With how 
much certainty and exactness, even amidst the variety of 
these revolutions and this chaos of singular events, does he 
determine each particular circumstance, and fix thenuniber 
of the several successors ! How expressly has he pcnnted 
out the nation that was to be the Grecian ; described the 
countries they were to possess ; measured the duration of 
their empires, and the extent of their power, inferior to that 
cf Alexander ; in a word, with what lively colours has he 
drawn the characters of those princes, and specified their al- 
liances, treaties, treachery, marriages, and success! Can any 
one possibly ascribe to chance or human foresight so many 
circumstantial predictions, which, at the time of their being 
denounced, were so remote from probability ? and may we 
not evidently discover in them the character and traces of 
the Divinity, to whom all ages are present in one view, and 
who alone determines at his will the fate of all the kingdoms 
and empires of the world ! — ^But it is now time for us to re- 
sume the thread of our history. 

o Onias, the first of that name, and high priest of the Jews, 
died about this time, and was succeeded by his son Simon, 
who, for the sanctity of his life and the equity of all his ac- 
tions, was surnamed (he Just, He enjoyed the pontificate fop 
the space of nine years. 

* Seleucus, after the defeat of Antigonus, made himself 
master of Upper Syria, where he built Andoch, on the Oron- 
tes, and gave it that name, either from his father or his 
son, for they were both called Antiochus. This city, where 
the Syrian kings afterwards resided, was, for a long time, the 
capital of the east, and still preserved that privilege under 
the Roman emperors. Antigonus had lately built a dty, at 
a small distance from this, and called it Antigona ; but Se- 
leucus caused it to be entirely demolished, and empjloyed the 
materials in the construction of his own city, to which he ^- 
terwards transplanted the inhabitants of the former. 

a Joset)h. Amiq. I. xii. e. S. 

b A. M. 3704. Ant. J. C. 309, Sttsb. I XTii (. 749, 750, AppitB. iB Syr. P- 

M. Justin. L xr< c. <• 
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a Among several other cities, bailt by Sdcucus in this coan- 
try» there were three more remarkable than the rest. The 
first was called Seleucia, from his own name; the second, 
Apamea, from the name of lus consort, who was the daugh- 
ter ci Artabazus, the Persian ; the third was Laodicea, so 
denominated from his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were 
situated (Hi the same river on which Antioch was built, and 
Laodicea was on the same side towards the south. He al^ 
lowed the Jews the same privileges and immunities m each 
(xf these new cities as were enjoyed by the Greeks and Ma- 
eedonians, and especially at Antioch, m Syria, where that 
people settled in such numbers, that they possessed as con- 
siderable a part of that city as their other countrymen en- 
joyed at Alexandria. 

Demetrius had withdrawn himself to Ephesus, af^erthe 
battle of Ipsus, and from thenoe embarked for Greece, his 
only resource being the affection of the Athenians, with whom 
he had left his fleet, money, and wife Dddaroia ; but he was 
strangely surprised and offended, when he was met on hk 
way by ambassadors from the Athenians, who came to ac- 
quaint him that he could not be admitted into their city, be* 
cause the people had, by a decree, prohibited the receptioa 
of any of the kings : they also informed him, that his consort^ 
Deidamia, had been conducted to Megara, with all the ho* 
nours and attendance due to her rank. Demetrius was then 
sensible of the value of honours and homage extorted by fear, 
and which did not proceed from the heart. The posture of 
his afi&irsnot pennittmg him to punish the perfidy of that 
people, he contented himself with mtimating his complaints 
to tnem in a moderate manner, and demanded his galleys^ 
among which was the prodi^ous galley of 16 benches of oars. 
As soon as hehad received them, he saikd towards the Cher- 
sonesus ; and, having committed some devastations in the 
territories of Lysimachus, he enriched his army with the 
spoils, and, by that expedient, prevented the desertion c^ his 
troops, who now began to recover their vigour, and rendered 
themselves formidable anew. 

L^rsimachus, king of Thrace, m order to strengthen him- 
self m his dominions, entered into a particular treaty with 
Ptolemy, and strengthened the alliance between them, by 
espoasin^^ cme of his daughers, named Arsinoe ; shortly after 
which, his son Agathocles married another. 

* This double alliance between Lysimachus and Ptolemy 
gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon entered into a trea- 
ty with Demetrius, and espoused Stratonice, the dai^hter of 
that prince, by Phila, the sister of Caissander. The beauty 

n Stnb. 1. XTi. p. 750. 

* A. M. 370f . Ant. I. Ctt 3M. Plot, in DemetT' p* 90 J, 
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tif that princess had induced Sdeucus to demand her in mar- 
riage ; and, as the affairs of Demetrius were at that time in 
a very bad. condition, so honourable an alliance, with so pow- 
erful a prince, was exceedingly agreeable to him. In con- 
secjuence of which he immediately conducted his daughter, 
with all his fleet, into Syria, from Greece, where he was still 
in possession of some places. During his passage he made 
a descent on Cilida, which then belonged to Plistarchus, the 
brother of Cassander, to whom it had been assigned by the 
feur kings, who divided the domimons of Alexander the 
Great after the death, of Antigonus. Plistarchus went to 
complain of this proceeding to Seleucus, and to reproach 
him for contracting an alliance with the common enemy, 
without the consent of the other kings, which he conadered 
as an infraction of the treaty, Demetrius, receiving intelli- 
gence of this journey, advanced directly to the city of Quin- 
da, where the treasures of the province, amounting to 1200 
talents a, were deposited. These he carried off, with all ex- 
pedition, to his fleet, and then set saul for Syria, where he found 
Seleucus, and gave him the princess Stratonice in marriage. 
Demetrius, after some days passed in rejoicings for the nup- 
tials, and in entertainments given on each side, returned to 
Cilicia, and made himself master of the whole province. He 
then sent his wife Phila to Cassander, in order to excuse this 
{mxieeding. These kings imitated the princes of the east, 
with whom it is customary to have several wives at the sama- 
time. 

During these transactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, ano- 
Dier of his wives, who had taken a journey to meet him in 
Gi^eece, and had passed some time with him in that country* 
was seized with an indisposition that ended her days ^. De- 
metrius having reconciled himself with Ptdemy, by Qie me- 
diation of Seleucus, espoused Ptolemaida, the daughter of 
Ptolemy, by which means his affairs began to assume a bet- 
ter aspect ; for he had all the island of Cyprus, and the two 
rich and powerflil cities of Tyre and Sidon, besides his new 
conquests in Cilicia. 

It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit so dangerous 
an enemy to establish liimself at so small a distance from him, 
and to usurp from one of his allies a province so near his own 
dominions as Cilicia. All this shows that these princes had 
no established rules and principles of conduct, and were even 
ignorant of the true interests of their ambition. For, |is to 
sincerity, equity, and gratitude, they had long since renounc- 
ed them all, and only reigned for the unhappineas of their 
people, as the author of the first book of Maccabees has ob- 
served «^. 

a Twelve bon«?»wl thocttod crowiJs. A. M. STW. Ant. /. C JW 

cCUip. i- Vet. J. 10, 
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T^e eyes cf Seleacus were, however, open at last ; and, 
in order to prevent his having a neighboar of such abOities 
on each side of his dcmiinions, he required Demetrius to sur- 
render Cilicia to him for a very considerable sum ef money .; 
but that prince not bang disposed to comply with such a 
pr^osal, Seleucus insisted upon his restoring him the cities 
of Tyre and Sidon, that were dependencies on Syria, of which 
he was king. Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replied, 
very abrupUy, that, though he should lose several other bat- 
tles as fittal to him as that of Ipsus, he could never resolve 
to purchase the friendship of Seleucus at so high a price. At 
the same time he sailed to those two cities, where he rdn- 
Jbrced their garrisons, and furnished them with all things 
necessary for a vigorous defence ; by which means the in- 
tention OT Seleucus to take them from Wm was rendered in- 
effectual at that time. This proceeding of Seleucus was 
verv conformable to the rules of political interest, but had 
sucn an odious aspect, with reference to the maxims of ho- 
nour, that it shocked all mankind, and was universally con- 
demned : for, as his dominions wei'e of such a vast extent aa 
to include all the countries between India and the Mediter- 
ranean, how insatiable was that rigour and avidity which 
would not permit him to leave his tather- in-law the peace- 
able enjoyment of the shattered remains of his fortune ! 

A Cassander died about this time of a dropsy, after having 
governed Macedonia for the space of nine years from the 
death of his father, and ax or seven from the last partition. 
He left three sons by Thessalomca, one of the sisters of Alex- 
ander the Gi-eat Philip, who succeeded him, dymg soon 
after, left his crown to be contested by his two brothers. 

* Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had espoused An- 
tigonje, a relation of Ptolemv, in Egypt This young prince 
was the son of ^acides, whom the Molossians, in a rebel- 
lion, had expelled fi^om the throne ; and it was with great 
difficulty that IVrrhus himself then an infant at the breast, 
was preserved from the iiiry oi the rebds, who pursued hhn 
with intent to destroy him. After various adventures, he 
was conducted to the court of king Glaucias, in lUyria* 
where he was taken into the protection of that prince. Cas- 
sander, the mortal enem^ of^^acides^ soKcited the king to 
deliver the young prince into his hands, and offered him 200 
talents on that occasion : Glaucias, however, was struck with 
horror at such a proposal, and, when the infant had attained 
the X2th year of his s^ge, he conducted him in person to Epi- 
rus, with a powerful army, and remst^ted him in his domi- 
inons ; by which means the Molossians were compelled to 
submit to force. Justin tells us, that, thoir hatred being sof- 
a A, M. 3907. Ant. J. C. 897. * »«(• in Pyn^* P> 383^9^S 
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tened into eompas^on, they themselves recaHed hun, and 
assigned him guardians to ^vern the kingdom tfll he shimid 
be of age himself ; but there seems to be no great probabB^ 
In his account. 

When he had attained his Ifth year, he b^^ to think 
himself sufficiently established on the throne, and set out 
from his capital city for lUyria, in order to be present at the 
nuptials of one of the sons of Glancias, with whom he had 
been brought up. The Mdossians, taking advanti«e of lus 
absence, revolted a second time, drove all his friendn <Hit of 
the kingdom, seized all his treasures, and conferred thecrown 
cm Neoptolemus, his great uncle. Pyrrhus bdngthos di- 
vested of his domixuons, and iinding himself destitute of all 
succours, retired to his brother-in-law, Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, who had espoused his sister Deidamia. 

This young prince distinguished himself among tihte bravest 
ki the battle that was fought on the plains of Ipsus, and would 
BOt forsake Demetrius even after he was defeated. He also 
preserved for him those Grecian cities which that prince 
aad confided to him ; and, when a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between Ptolemy and Demetrius, by tne mediation of 
Seleucus, Pyrrhus weal into Egypt as a hostage for lus bro- 
ther-in-law. 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy be gave 
sufiicioit proofe of his strength, address, and extraordmaiy 
patience, m hunting, martial exercises, and all other labouiv. 
Observing, that, of all the wives of Ptolemy, Bereiuce had 
the greatest ascendance over Mm, and that she surpassed 
the others in wit and prudence as well as beauty, he attach- 
ed himself to her in particular ; for, as he w^ already an 
able politician, he neglected no opportunity of making his 
court to those on whom his fortune depended, and was stu- 
dious to ingratiate himself with such persons as were capable 
of being usefol to him. His noble and engaging demeanour 
procured him such a share In Ptolemy's esteem, that he 
gave him Antigonse, the daughter of Berenice, his favourite 
consort, in preference to several young princes who dem»id- 
ed her in marriage. This lady was the daughter of Bere- 
nice, by Philip, her first husband, who was a Macedonian 
nobleman, little known with respect to any other particular. 
When Pvrrhus had espoused Ai^igons, the queen had so 
much innuence over her consort as to induce him to grant 
his son-in-law a fleet, with a supply of money, which ena- 
bled him to repossess himself of his dominions. Here b^;an 
the fortune of an exiled prince, who was afterwards esteem- 
ed the greatest general of his age : and it must be acknow- 
ledged, that every instance of his early conduct denoted ex- 
traordinary merit, and raised great e^q^^^^^^^"^ ^ ^ future 
'ory. 
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• Athens^ as we have already observed, had revolted from 
Demetrius, and shut her gates against him ; but, when that 
prince thought he had sufficiently provided for the security 
of his territories in Asia, he marched against that rebellious 
and ungrateful city, with a resolution to punish her as she 
deserved. The first year was employed in the reduction of 
the Messenians, and the conquest of some other cities who 
had quitted his par^ ; but he returned the next season to 
Athens^ which he closely Mocked up, and reduced to the 
last extremity, by cutting off all communication of provi- 
sions. * A fleet dt 150 sail, sent by king Ptolemy to succour 
the Athenians, and which appeared on the coasts of JEpnsi^ 
afibrded them but a transient joy ; for, when this naval force 
saw a stFc»)g fleet arrive from Peloponnesus to the assistance 
of Demetrius, besides a great number of other vessels from 
Cyprus, and that the whole amounted to 300, they weighed 
ancnor and fled. 

Although the Athenians had issued a decree, by which 
tbev made it cap^ for any person even to mention a peace 
with Demetrius, the extreme necessity to which they were 
leduced, by want of provisions, obliged them to open their 
gates to him. When he entered the dty, he commanded 
the inhalntants to assemble in the theatre, which he sur- 
rounded with armed troops, and posted his guards on each 
^e of the stage where the dramatic! pieces were perform- 
ed ; and then, descending from the upper part of the theatre, 
Bi the manner usual with the actors, he showed himself to 
that multitude, who seemed rather dead than living, and 
waited for the event in inexpressible terror, expecting it 
would prove the sentence for their destruction ; but he w- 
sipatecl their apprehensions by the first expresaons he ut- 
tered ; for he did not raise his voice like a man affected with 
the emotions of rage, nor deliver himself in any passionate 
or insulting language, but softened the tone of his voice, and 
<Bily addressed himself to them in gentle complaints and 
amicable expostulations. He pardoned their oflence, and 
restored them to his favour; presenting them at the same 
time with 100,000 measures (» corn, and reinstating such 
magistrates as were most agreeable to them. The joy of 
tiiis pe(^le may be easily conceived from the terrors with 
which they were before afiected : and how glorious must 
such a prince be, who could always support so brilliant, s© 
admkttble, a character ! 

When he had regulated the state of affdrs in Athens, he 
determined to reduce the Lacedamonians. Archidamus, 
their king, advanced as far as Mautinea to meet him ; but 

A A M. 3708. Ant. J. C. SM. Plut. in CcoiCtr, p. 904, 905. 
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Demetnas defeated him in a great battle, and obliged lun to 
have recourse to flight ; after which he advanced into La- 
Gonia» and fought another battle in the very sight of Sparta. 
He was again victorious ; 500 of the enemies were made 
prisoners, and 300 killed upon the spot, so that he was al- 
ready considered as master of the city, which had nevar been 
taken before. 

In that unportant moment he reodved two pieces of intel- 
li{;ence, which compelled him to direct his attention to aquite 
different quarter. The first was, that Ly simachus had late* 
}v divested him of all his territories in Asia ; and the other» 
that Ptolemy had made a descent on Cyprus and conquered 
all the island, except Salamiria, where the mother of iJeme- 
trius, with his wife and chiklren, had retired ; and that the 
king of E^ypt carried on the siege of that city with great 
vigour. Demetrius left all to fl v to their assistance, but was 
soon informed that the place haa surrendered. Ptolemy had 
the generosity to give tne mother, wife, and children, of his 
enemy their liberty without any ransom, and to disnuss them 
with all their attendants and effects. He even made them 
ma^ificent presents at their departure, which he accom- 
panied with all imaginable marks of honour. 

The loss of Cyprus was soon succeeded by that of Tyre 
and Sidon ; and Seleucus dispossessed him of Cilicia on an- 
other ^de. Thus, in a veiy short time, he saw himself di- 
vested of all his dominions, without any resource or hopes 
for the future. 

Sect. II. 

Disfiute between the two sons qf Caasander. Demetriua 
proclaimed king Of Macedonia. 

No prince was ever obnoxious to greater vicisatudes of 
fortune, or ever experienced more sudden changes, than 
Demetrius. He exposed himself to these events by his im- 
prudence, amu^ng himself with inconsiderable conquests, 
while he abandoned his provinces to the first invader. His 
greatest successes were immediately followed by his being 
dispossessed of all his dominions, and almost reduced to des- 
pair, when, suddenly, an unexpected resource offered itself 
from a quarter from wbence he had not the least room to 
expect it. 

« In the quarrel between the two sons of Cassander for 
the crown, Thessalonica, thdr mother, favoured Alexander, 
who was the youngest, which so enraged Antipater^ the eld- 
est son, that he kiUed her witli his own hands, though she 

a A. M. 3710. Adc h C. 291. Phit in DeiBetr. p. 905, is Pyrrh p. Sse. 
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conjured faiin, by the breasts which had nounsbed him, to 
spaae her ISie, Alexander, in order to avenge this unnatural 
barbarity, sdOdted the assistance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius, 
the former of whom was fai Epirus and the latter in Pelo- 
ponnesas. IVrriius arrived the first, and made himself mas- 
ter of sever^cities in Macedonia, part of which he retained 
as a compensation for the aid he had given Alexander ; and 
he retamed to his own dominions, after he had reconciled 
the two brothers. Demetrius made his approach at the 
same mstant, upon which Alexander advanced to meet him, 
and testified, at the interview between them, all imaginable 
gratitude and fiiend^p ; but represented to him, at the 
same time, that the state of his affairs was changed, and 
that he no longer had any need of his assistance. Demetrius 
was cfepl^sed with this compliment, whilst Alexander, who 
dreaded the greatness of his power, was apprehenave of 
subjecting himself to a master, should he admit him into his 
dominions. They, however, conversed together with an 
external tar of frSoidslap, and entertained each other with 
reciprocal feasts, till at last Demetrius, upon some intelli- 
gence, either true or fictitious, that Alexander intended to 
destroy him, prevented the execution of that design, and 
killed him. This murder armed the Macedonians against 
him at first, but, when he had acquakted them with all the 
particulars that influenced his conduct, the aversion they en- 
tertained for Antipater, the infamous murderer of his own 
mother, induced them to declare for Demetrius, and they 
accordingly proclaimed him king of Macedonia. Demetrius 
possessed this crown for the space of seven years, and An- 
tipater fled into Thrace, where he did not long survive the 
loss of his kingdom. 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip, king of 
Macedonia, became entirely extinct by the death of Thes- 
salonica and her two sons ; as the other brandi from Alex* 
ander the Great had been before by the death of the young 
Alexander and Hei^cules, his two sons. Thus these two 
princes, who by thdr unjust wars had spread desolation 
through so many provinces, and destroyed such a number of 
n^al hmiHaeRt ^cperieuced, by a just decree of Providence, 
the same calamities in their own ^miilies as they had occa- 
Qoned to others. Philip and Alexander, with their wives 
and all their descendants, perished by vident deaths. 

« Much about this time Seleucus built the city of Seleu- 
cia, on the banks of the Tygris, at the distance of 40 miles 
from Babylon. It became very populous in a short time, 
and Pliny tells us it was inhabited by 600,000 persons. The 
dykes ot die Euphrates being broken down, spread such an 

a A.M. 3711. Ant. J. C. 393. StTab. 1* xrl ii. 738 et 743. Fffft. 1. vi. e. 86 
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inundation over the country, and the ,bcaiich of that riiiet 
which passed through Babylon was sunk so low by this eva- 
cuation as to be rendered unnavigable, by which means that 
city became so incommodious, that, as soon as Seleucia was 
built, all its inhabitants withdrew tbither. This dream- 
stance prepared the way for the accomplishment of that oe- 
kbrated prophecy of Isaiah, who, at a time when this ci^ 
was in the most flourishing condition, had foretold, that it 
should one day become entirely desert and uninhabited. « I 
have observed, elsewhere, by what manner and degrees this 
prediction was fully accomplished. 

6 Simon, sumamed the Just, the high-priest of the Jews, 
died at the close of the ninth year of his p(»)tificate, and left 
a young son, named Onias. As he was ot too tender an age 
to take upon himself the exercise of that dignitj, it was con- 
signed to Eleazar, the brother of Simon, who discharged the 
functions of it for the space of 15 years. 

^ I here pass, over some events of small importance, and 
proceed to Demetrius, who, believing his power sufficiently 
established in Greece and Macedonia, began to make great 
preparations for regaining the empire of his &ther in Aaa. 
With this view he raised an army of above 100,000 men, 
and fitted out a fleet of 500 saJL So great an armament had 
never been seen ance the time of Alexander the Great. 
Demetrius animated the workmen by his presence and in- 
structions, visited them in person, directed them how to ^ct, 
and even assisted them in their laJy)urs. The number of his 
galleys, and their extraordinary^ dimensions, created an uni- 
versal astonishment ; for, no ships of 16, or even 15, benches 
of oars had ever been seen till r then; and Ptolemy Phi- 
lopater did not build one of 40 benches till many years after 
this period <^; but then it was,c»)tg^^r pomp and ostentation, 
whereas those wiiich Demetrius built were extremely use- 
fiil in battle, and more admirable for thdr lightness and agi* 
lity than their grandeur and magnificence. 

e Ptolemy,Lysimachus, andSeleucus, receiving^ intelligence 
of these formidable preparations of Demetrius, immediately 
caught the alarm ; and, in order to fhistrate their effect, 
renewed their alliance, in which they Ukewise engaged 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus ; in consequence of which, when 
' Lysimachus began to invade Macedonia on one side, Pyrrhus 

cr Vol ii. p. SIO, &e. At the ttkioK of Babylon by Oynu. 
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<£d tlie same on the other. Demetrius, who was then mak- 
ii^ preparations in Greece for bds intended expecfition into 
Aaa, advanced with all speed to defend hk own dominions, 
but, before he was able to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken 
BeRfca, one of the most considerate cities in Macedonia, 
where he foond the wives, childrc»i, and effects, of a great 
Dumber of sddiers belonnng to Demetrius. This news 
caused so great a disorder m the army of that prince, that a 
consickraMe part of his troo^ absdutely refused to follow 
him, and declared, with an air of mutiny and sedition, that 
they would return to defend thdr femllies and effects. In a 
word, thmgs were carried to such an ext^mity, that De- 
metrius, percdvinghe no longer had any influence over them, 
fied to Greece in the disguise of a common soldier, and his 
troops went over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed king of 
Macedoiua. 

The Afferent characters <rf these two princes greatly con- 
tributed to this sudden revdution. Demetrius, who consi- 
dered vain pomp and supert) magnificence as true grandeur, 
rendered hmiself contemptible to the Macedonians, in the 
very circumstance by which he thought to obtain their es- 
teem. He ambitiously loaded lus head with a double diadem, 
fike a theatrical monarch, and wore purple robes, enriched 
widi a profusion <^ gold. The ornaments of his feet were 
altogether extraordinary ; and he had long employed artists 
to make him a mantle, on which the system of the world, 
with all the stars visible in the firmament, were to be em- 
brcndered in gold. The change of his fortune prevented the 
finishing of this work, and no future king would presume to 
•wear it. 

But tiiat which rendered him still more ocfious was his 
being so difficult of access'. He was either so imperious and 
disdalnfiil as not to allow those who had any afian*s to tran- 
sact with him the liberty of speech, or else he treated them 
with so much rudeness as obliged them to quit his presence 
with disgust. One day, when he came out of his palace, 
and walked through the streets with a mien of more afifabi- 
Ihy than it was usual for him to assume, some persons were 
encouraged to present a few petitions to him. He received 
them with a gracious air, and placed them in one of the folds 
€i his robe ; but, as he was passing ov^ a bridge on the ri- 
ver Axius o, he threw all those petitions into the stream. A 
prince must certainly know very little of mankind, not to be 
sensible that such a contemptuous behaviour is sufficient to 
^sgust his subjects. On this occa»on, an action of the great 
Phuip was recollected, which has been related among the 
events of his rdgn.— That prince had several times refused 
. a A. riv«r •€ Upper Macwtoabu 
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andience to a poor woman, under, pretence that he wanted 
leisure to hear her. ** Be no longer king then," replied she, 
with some emoticm ; and Philip, from thenceforth, made it 
a maxim with himself to grant his subjects long and frequent 
audiences. For, as Plutarch observes on that occasion, the 

MOST INDISPENSABLE DUTY OF A KING IS TO EXERT HIM- 
SELF IN THE ADMINISTRATION qF JUSTICE «. 

The Macedonians had formed a very diflferent idea of 
Pyrrhus. They had heard it reported, and were sensible 
by their own experience, that affability was natural to him, 
and that he was always mild and accessible ; they were conr 
vinced of his promptitude to recompense the services ren- 
dered him, and that he was slow to anger and severity. 
Some young officers, over their liquor, had vented several 
offensive pleasantries against him. The particulars of their 
conversation were related to Pyrrhus himself, who ordered 
them to be brought into his presence, and then asked them, 
if they had expressed themselves, in the manner he had 
heard ? '* Yes, my lord," replied one of the company, " and 
*' we should have added a great deal more, if we had had 
•* more wine." Pyrrhus could not forbear laughing at this 
facetious and sprightly turn, and dismissed them from his 
presence without firther notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much superior to Deme- 
trius, even in military merit. He had beaten them on seve- 
ral occasions, but their admiration of his bravery was greater 
than their resentment for their defeat. It was a common 
expression with them, that other princes imitated Alexander 
in nothing but their purple robes, the number of their guards^ 
the aflFectation of inclining their heads h'ke his, and their im- 
perious manner of speaking; but that Pyrrhus was the only 
one who represented that monarch in his great and laudable 
qualities. Pyrrhus himself was not altogether free from va- 
nity, with respect to the resemblance of his own features to 
those of Alexander 6, but a good matron of Larissa, in whose 
house he once lodged, had undeceived him in that particular, 
by an answer, perhaps, not at all agreeable to him. The 
J^acedonians, however thought they discovered in him the 
aspect of that prince, with all the lire of his eyes, and the? 
vivacity, promptitude, and impetuosity, with which he j 
charged his enemies, and bore down all who presumed to 

a O05fv 761P &TUf tdi BaciAii irpoo-fiROv, w t3 rSt dlvns cp7ov. 
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oppose him : but, with respect to the military art, and abi- 
lity in drawing up an army in battle, and knowing how to 
take advantage of circumstances, they thought none compar- 
able to Pyrrhus. 

It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, that the Ma- 
cedonians, who entertained prejudices so favourable to the 
eme and so disadvantageous to the other, should easily quit 
the party of Demetrius t6 espouse that of Pyrrhus : and one 
may see, by tliis instance and a thousand others, how neces- 
sary it b for princes to attach their people to their interests 
bj^ the gentle ties of affection and gratitude ; and by enter- 
taining a real love for them, which is the only means of ac- 
quiring their love, which constitutes their most solid glory, 
thdr most essential obligation, and at the same time their 
greatest security, 

■ « As Lysimachus happened to arrive immediately after 
Pyrrhus had been declared King of iMacedonia, he pretended 
that he had contributed as much as that prince to the flight 
of Demetrius, and that he consequently ought to have a share 
in that kingdom. Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, was not 
coitirely certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily 
acquiesced in the pretensions of Lysimachus, and the cities 
and provinces were accordingly shared between them ; but 
this ^reement was so far from uniting them with each other, 
that it rather led them into a constant train of animosities 
and divisions : for, as Plutarch observes, when neither seas, 
nor mountains, nor uninhabitable deserts, could suffice as 
barriers to the avarice and ambition of these princes, and 
when their deares were not to be bounded by those limits 
which seperate Europe from Asia, how could they possibly 
continue m a state of tranquillity, and refrain from the injus- 
tice of invading domains which lay so near and so commo- 
dious to them r This was a moderation not to be expected ; 
and a perpetual war between them became inevitable, from 
the malignant seeds of envy and usurpation that had taken 
root in their minds. The names of peace and war were con- 
sidered by them as two species of coin, to which they tliem- 
selves had ^ven currency, merely for their own interest, and 
without the least regard to justice. Still, continues the same 
author, do they act more laudably when they engage in an 
open war than when they use the sacred names of justice^ 
fiiendslnp, and peace, for what, in reality, is no more than a 
trace, or transient suspension of their unjust views. 
• The whole history ot Alexander's successors justifies these 
reflections of Plutarch. Never were more treaties and al- 
Kances made, and never were they violated with less disguise 
and more impunity. Would to God that those complaints were 
a V\ni. in Pynli p. ^89, 390, 
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never applicable to any princes or times bat those we are 
ti-eating of at present. 

Pyrrhus, finding the Macedonians more tractable and 
submissive when he led them to war than they were when he 
permitted them to enjoy a state of repose, and being himsdf 
not much addicted to tranquillity, nor capable of satisfaction 
in the calm of a long peace, was daily forming new enter- 
prises, without much regard to sparing either his subjects or 
allies. Lysimachus took advantage of the army's ^saffectioc 
to Pyrrhus, and enflamed them still more by his emissaries, 
who artfully insinuated that they had acted most shsunefiilty 
in choosing a stranger for their master, whom interest, and 
not affection, had attached to Macedonia. These reproaches 
drew in the greatest part of the soldiers; upon which Pyr- 
rhus, who feared the consequences of this alienation, retired, 
with his Epirots and the troops of his allies, and lost Mace- 
donia in the same manner he had gained it. 

He greatly complained of the inconstancy of this people, 
and their disaffection to his person ; but, as Plutarch again 
observes, kings have no reason to blame other persons for 
sometimes changing their party according to their interest, 
as, in acting so, they only imitate their own example, and 
practise the lessons of infidelity and treason which they have 
learned from their own conduct, which upon all occa^ons 
demonstrates an utter disregard for justice, veracity, and 
faith, in the observance of engagements. 

a With respect to the affairs of Demetrius, that prince, 
when he found himself deserted by his troops, retired to the 
city of Cassandria *, where his consort Pliila resided: tins 
lady was so afflicted at the calamitous state in which sli« be- 
held her husband, and was so terrified at the misfortunes to 
which she herself was exposed by the declension of his af- 
fairs, that she had recourse to a draught of poison, by which 
she ended a life that was become more insupportable to her 
than death itself. 

Demetrius, thinking to gather up some remains of Ins 
shattered fortune, retumed to Greece, where several dties 
still continued devoted to him ; and, when he had dispo^ 
his affairs in the best order he was able, he left the go'rfft- 
nient of those places to his son Antigonus ; and, assembling 
all the troops he could raise in that countfy, which amount- 
ed to between 10 and 11,000 men, he embarked for Asia, 
with a resolution to try whether despair would not bring forth 
good fortune. Eurydice, the sister of his late wife Phila, re- 
ceived him at Miletus, where she lived with the princess 
Ptolemais, her daughter by Ptolemy, whose marriage wiUi 

«> Plat.iu Uemetr. p. 910, Oil. 
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Demetrius bad been agreed upon by the mediation of Seleu- 
cus. Euiydice accordingly presented the princess to him, 
and this auiance gave birth to Demetrius, who afterward 
reigned in Cyrene. 

<> Demetrius, immediately after the celebratioQ of his nup- 
tials, entered Caria and Lydia, where he took several places 
from Lysimachus, and considerably augmented hb forces ; 
and at length made himself master of Sardis ; but, as soon 
as Agathocfces, tlie s(ni of Lysimachus, appeared at the head 
of an army, he abandoned all his conquests, and marched in- 
to the £U^. His dengn in taking this rout was to surprise 
Armema.and Media ; but Agathodes, who followed him 
close, cut off his provisions and forage so effectually, that 
a sickness spread through his army, and weakened vit ex-* 
tremdy ; and, when he at last made an attempt to marcb. 
over mount Taurus, with the small remans ot his troopa^ 
he found all the pubises guarded by the enemies, whioh 
d^ged him to fall back to Tarsus, in Cilicia. 

From thence he represented to Seleucus, to whom that 
city bdonged, the melancholy situation of his affairs, aund in- 
treated lum, in a very moving manner, to afford him the ne- 
cessary subsistence for himself and the remainder of hi&. 
troops. Seleucus was touched with CQnH)a8aQn at drst, and 
de^iatched orders to his lieutenants, to mmish him with aU 
he should want. But, when remonstrances were afterward^, 
made to him upon the valour and abilities of Demetrius, his. 
genius for resource and stratagem, and his intrepidity in the 
execution of his designs whenever the Least opportunity for. 
acting presented it^f^ he thought it impossible to reinstate, 
a prince of that character, without incurring many disadvan- 
tages himself. For which reason, instead of continuing to 
support him, he resdved imon his destruction, and imme- 
diately traced himself at the nead of a numerous army, with 
an intention to attack him. Demetrius, who had received 
intelligence of these measures, posted his troop in those parts, 
cf idount Taurus where he imagined it would be very diffi- 
cult to force thein, and sent to Sdeucus a second time, to 
implore hispermissioQ to pass into the East, in order to esta- 
bl]«8^ himself in some caaatry belon^^ to the Barbarians, 
where he ought end hig davs in tranquillity : but, if he should 
not^ inclined to grant him that £avour, he entreated lum 
to allow him to take up his winter quarters in his dominions ; 
and begged that prince not to expose him, by driving him 
fitmi thence, yo famine and the rigours c^ the seas)OQ, aft 
that would be delivering him up defenceless to the discretion 
ofhisenemtes. 

Seleucus was so prejudiced against the design which D^ 
FtatjUi Denetr. p. 918-915^ 
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metrius had formed s^nst the East, that this proposal ooly 
tended to increase his diffidence ; and he consented, to no 
thing more than his taking winter quarters in .Cataonia, 
a province adjacent to Capp^docia, during the two severest 
montlis of that season ; after which he was immediately to 
evacuate that country. Seleucus, during this ne^pdation, 
had placed strong guards at all the passes from CiUcia into 
Syria, which obliged Demetrius to have recourse to arms in 
order to disengage himself. He accoixlingly made such a 
vigorous attack on the troops who guarded the passes in the 
mountains, that he dislodged them from thence, and opened 
himself a passage injto Syria, which he immediately entered. 

His own courage, and the hopes of his soldiers, ffeviving 
from this success, he took all possible measures for msJsLing 
a last effort for the re-establishment of lus affairs ; but he 
had the misfortune to be suddenly seized with a severe dis- 
temper, whidi disconcerted all his measures. During the 
forty days that he continued sick, most of his soldiers desert- 
ed ; and, when he at last recovered his health, so as to be 
capable of action, he found himself reduced to the desperate 
Tiecessit)r of attempting to surprise Seleucus in his camp by 
night, with the handful of men who still continued in .his ser- 
vice. A deserter gave Seleucus intelligence of this desk;n, 
time enough to prevent its effect ; and the desertion of De- 
metrius's troops increased upoi) this disappointment. He 
tiien eiKleavoured, as his last resource, to regain the moun- 
t^ns, and join his fleet ; but he found the passes so wdl 
guarded; tliat he was obliged to conceal himself^ m the woods ; 
&om Whence he was soon dislodged by hunger, and com- 
pdled to surrender himself to Seleucus, who caused hhn to 
be conducted under a strong guard to the Chersooeaus of 
Syria, near Laodicea, where he was detained prisoner. He, 
however, was'allowed the liberty of a park for hunting, and 
all the conveniences of Hfe in abundance. 

When Antigonus received intelligence of his father's cap- 
tivity, he was affected with the utmost sorrow, and wrote to 
adl the kings, and even to Seleucus himself, to obtain his re- 
lease, offering, at the same time, his own perscm as a hostage 
for him, and onisenting to part with all his remaining^do- 
minions, as the price of his liberty. Several dties, and a 
great number of princes, joined their solicitations in favour 
of the captive pnnce ; but Lysimachus offered a large sum 
of money to Sdeucus, provided he would cause liis prisoner 
to be put to death. The king of Syria was struck with 
horror at so barbarous and inhuman a proposal ; and, in or- 
der to grant a favour soUcited from^so man^ different quar- 
ters, he seemed only to wait the arrival of his son Antigjonus, 
and Stratonice, that Demetrius might owe the obligation i£ 
Ms liberty to them. 
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In HbR mean time that unhappy prince supported his mis- 
. Untunes with patience and magnanunity : and became at last 
so hd>ituated to them, that they no longer seemed to aifect 
torn. He exercised himself in racing, walking, and hunt- 
ing; and might have been infinitely more happy, had he 
made a true estimate of his condition, than wnust hurried 
over lands and seas by the phrenzy of ambition. For what 
other fruit do these pretended heroes, who are called con- 
Guerors, derive from all their labours and wars, and from all 
uie dangers to which they expose themselves, than that of 
tormenting themselves, by rendering others miserable ; and 
constantly turning their backs on tranquillity and happiness, 
which, if they may be believed, are the sole ends of all thdr 
motiotis f But Demetrius was gradually seized with melan- 
choly, and no longer amused himsdf with his former exer* 
cises : he grew corpulent, and entirely abandoned himself to 
drinking and gaming at dice, to which he devoted whole 
days, undoubtedly endeavouring by these methods to banish 
the melancholy thoughts of his condition. When he' had 
continued in Ws captivity for the space of three years, he 
was seized with a severe distemper, occasioned by his inac- 
tivity and intemperance in eating and drinking, and died at 
the s^ of 54 years. His scxi Antigonus, to whom the urn 
which inclosed the ashes of that prince was transmitted, ce- 
lebrated his funeral with great magnificence. We shall see, 
in the sequel of the present history, that this Antigonus, 
who was sumamed Cronatas, ccmtinued peaceable possessor 
of the kingdom of Macedonia ; and the race of- this prince 
enjoyed the crown for several generations, in a direct line 
from fether to son, till the reign of Perseus, who was the 
the last of that family, and was ^vested of Macedonia by 
the Romans. 

Sect. III. 

Pttdany Soterreaigm his kingdom to Ptolemy Philadelfihus. 
jAbrary^ of Jllexandria founded; 

« Ptolemy Soter, the son of Lagus, after a reign of 20 years 
in Egypt, with the title of king, and of near 39 from the 
death of Alexander, wasdesrous of transmitting the throne 
to Ptdemy Philadelphus^ one of his sons by Bereiuce. He 
had likewise several children by his other wives, and among 
those, Ptolemy, surnamed Ceretunua^ or The Thunderer ; 
who, being the son of Eurydice, the daughter <rf Antipater, 

•aA.BC.S7i9. Ant J.C.8S5. Jastin.Lxn. 

o The wMd tignifiM a Uver\f Ai« brethren ; but PtAlemy rcedtttA Hii* mu* 
ii»me,«ipree»bly to m figure of speech ealled antUthratis^beeMite he charged two 
of hit teothen with tofning dengos agsimt hi« mt, wad then caosfri them to te 
flestrojcd. Paami. I. i. p. is. 
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and the eldest of the male issue, centered the crown as his 
right idter the death of his &ther. But Berenice, who came 
into Egypt merely to accompany Eurydice at the time of 
her espousals with Ptdemy, so exce^ingly charmed that 
prince with her beauty, that he married her ; and so great 
was her ascendance over him, that she caused him to prefer 
her son to all his issue by the other queens. In order, there- 
fore, to prevent all disputes and wars that m^ht ensue after 
his deatn, which he was sensible could not be very remote, 
as he was then 80 years of s^, he resolved lb. have him 
crowned in his own lifetime, intending, at the same time, to 
resign all his dominions to him ; declaring, that to create a 
king was more glorious than to be so one*s sdt The coro- 
nation of Philaddphus was cel^rated with the most splen^ 
did festival that had ever been seen ; but I reserve the de^ 
$criptton of it to the end of this section. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to Lya- 
machus, whose son Agathocles had espoused Lysandra, the 
^ster of Ceraunus both by father and mother; and, after 
the death of Agathocles, he removed to the court of Seleu- 
cus, who received him with a goodness entirely uncommon, 
for which he was afterwards repaid with the blackest ingra- 
titude, as will appear in the secjuel of this history. 

« In the first year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
which was also the first year a the 124th < olympiad, the 
famous watch*tower in the isle of Pharos was completed. 
It was usually called the tower of Pharos, and has bisen re- 
puted one of the seven wonders dE antiquity. It was a large 
square structure, built of white marble, on the tap of wluch 
afire was constantly kept burning, in order to guide ships in 
their course. It cost 800 talents, which, estimated by the 
Athenian money, are equal to 200,000 pounds, but amount 
to almost double that sum, if computed oy the coin of Alex- 
andria. The architect of the edifice was S(»tratus, of Cni- 
dus, who, to perpetuate the whole honour of it to himself 
had recourse to the artifice I have mentioned before *. Pha- 
ros was originally a real island, at the distance of seven fur- 
longs from the continent, but was afterwards joined to it by 
a causeway like that of Tyre. 

^ Much about this time the image of the god Senqpis was 
brought from Pontus to Alexandiia. Ptdemy had been in^ 
duced by a dream to demand it, l^ an embassy, of the king 
of Sinope, a city of Pontus, where it was kqpt. It. was» 
however, refused him for the space of two years, tin at last 
the inhabitants of Sinope suffered such extremities from a 

. M PJi» I- sxYVi. U StcaU. I %yVu p. 791. Suid. in ^p@* 
o See Vol. 1. In the history ofEjiyfot. 
, c A M. 37 iO. Aiit. 4 C i84. T«eit h»$L 1. i«. c 83 e( 84. Plat de I<^. 
et Onr. p.'3ai. Clem. Alex, in Prettept. p. si. 
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famine, that they consented to resign this idol to Ptolemy for 
a sapply of corn, which he transmitted to them ; and the 
statae Was then conveyed to Alexandria, and placed in one 
of the suburbs, called Rhacotis, where it was adored by the 
name of Serapis, and a famous temple, called l^e Serapion, 
■was afterwards erected for it in that place. This structure, 
according to Ammianus Marcellinasa, surpassed, in beauty 
and mag^nificenoe, all the temples in the world, except the 
capitol at Rome. This temple had also a library, whidi 
became &mous in all succeeding ages for the number and 
value of the books it contained. 

* Ptdemy Soter had been careful to improve himself in 
polite literature; as was evident by his compOing the life 
of Alexander, which was greatly esteemed by the ancients* 
but IS now entirely lost. In order to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of the sciences, which he much admired, he founded 
an academv at Alexandria, called the Mussum, where a 
society of learned men devoted themselves to philosophic 
studies, and the improvement of all other sciences, almost in 
the same manner as those of London and Paris. For this 
purpose, he began by giving them a library, whjdi was pro- 
digiously increased by his successors. ^ His son Philadel- 
phus lert 100,000 volumes in it at the time of his death, and 
the succeeding princes of that race enlarged it still more, 
till at last it consisted of 700,000 volumes. 

«* This library was formed by the following method. All 
the Greek and other books that were brought into Egypt 
were seized, and sent to the Musaeum, where th^ were 
transcribed by persons employed for that purpose. The co* 
pies were then delivered to the proprietors, and tiie ork^imU 
were deposited in the library. Ptolemy Evergetes, for in- 
stance, Wrowed the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
£schylus, of the Athenians, and only returned them the co- 
pies, which he caused to be transcribed in as beautiful a man- 
ner as possible ; and he likewise presented them with 15 ta- 
lents (equal to 15,000 crowns) for the originals which he kept. 

As the Museum was at iirst in that quarter of the cily 
which was called Bruchion, and near the royal palace, die 
library was founded in the same place, and it soon drew vast 
numbers thither ; but, when it was so much augmented as 
to contain 400,000 volumes, they began to deposit the siddi- 
tional books in the Serapion. This last library was a supple- 
ment to the former, for which reason it received the appdla- 
tion of its Daugh^ei*, and in process of time had in it 300,000 
volumes. 

a Amm, Mareell 1. xxii. e. 1A. 

5 Aniifi. m pnei Plat in Men. p. 6ft. Q. Cort. 1. ix. «. S, Saab. L vHi. p. 
79». rittt. IB MonU p. lOM. «fi«Nb«UiClumi dOslen* 
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a In Cssar's vrsr with the inhabitants of Akxandna, a 
ftrc, (Occasioned by those hostilities, consumed the library of 
Brnchion, with its 400,000 volumes. Seneca seems to me to 
bave been much displeased *, when, speaking of the confla- 
gration, he bestows rus censures both on the library itself and 
the eulogium made on it by Livy, who styles it an iUustnous 
toonument of the opulence of the Egyptian kings, and of 
their judicious attention to the improvement of the sciences. 
Seneca, instead of allowing it to be such, would have it con* 
side red only as a work resulting from the pride and vantty- 
of those monarcbs, who had amassed such a number of booksy 
not for their oWn use, but merely for pomp and ostentation. 
This reflection, however, seems to discover very little saga- 
city; for, is it not evident, beyond contradiction, that none 
but kings are capable of founoing these magnificent libraries 
■whirh become a necessary treasure to the learned, and do 
infinite honour to those states in which they are establish- 
ed^ 

The fibrarv of Serapion did not sustain any damage, and 
it was undoubtedly there that Cleopatra depoated those 
200»000 volumes from that of Pergamus, which were pre- 
sented to her by Antony. This addition, with other en- 
largements that were made from time to time, rendered the 
new library of Alexandria more numerous and considerable 
than the first ; and, though it was ransacked more than once, 
during the troubles and revolutions which happened in the 
Roman empire, it always retrieved its losses, and recovered! 
its number of volumes. In this conation it subsisted for 
many ages, (Msplaying its treasures to the learned and cu- 
ifeus, till the seventh century, when it suffered the same fete 
-with its parent, and was burnt bv the Saracens, when they 
took that city in the year of our Lord 643. The manner by 
TThich this misfortune happened is too singular to be pasaed 
over in silence. 

« John, sumamed the Grammarian, a iameus Mower of 
Aristotle, happened to be at Alexandria when the dty was 
t^en ; and, as he was much esteemed by Amri-Ebnol- As, 
tfte general of 1^ Saracen troops, he intreated that com- 
mander to bestow upon him the Alexandrian library. Amri 
veplicd, that il was not in hb power to grant such a reqaest ; 
but that he would write to the khaKf, or emperor, of the Sa- 

A Plut. IB CcMTt p 732v ia AntoB* p. 949, Amm. Maicett 1. xxii e. if. I>t. 
•IV Cass. 1 xlii p. 203. 

• C|iaririn«eB«i mHUft libnrwn AlexMiliie Anerwit puklMniiiram tegiae, 
•pakutls mo.'Uiitentuin. Alius hrodaverit, stcutLivius, qui eleftntifle vecum 
cuneqoe en Kium d opus «tt I'uitie Nun Tuit degnmia iliud, «ut cara, sed stu- 
diuM iuxvria ; ime, ne studiosa quidera quoniam noii in studium led in •peciaeu- 
hini cuiiiparavcraikt.— Paretuv itaqM libronim quanwm sUtiiilillttappnnRwii. 
a»€nca- de iranqiml. anim e. i& 

e Akmi-PfaaMgiM, in Mil. Btmm Vt. 
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nceoSf lor has orders on that head, without which he could 
not presume to dispose oi the fibrary. He accordinglY 
wrote to Omar, the then khaliC whose answer was : that, if 
those books contained the same doctrine with the Koran, thef 
could not be of any use, because the> Koran was sufficient in 
itself, and comprehended all necessary truths ; but tf they 
cofitaiiied any particulars contrary to t&at book they ought to 
be destroyed. In consequence of this answer, they were all 
condemned to the flames^ without any iarther examination ; 
sad, for that purpose were distributed among the public 
baths, n^ere, lor the space of ax months, the^ were used for 
fuel instead of wood. We may from hence ktm a just idea 
of the prodigious number of books contained in that library : 
and thus was this inestimable treasure of karaing destroyed. 

The Musseum of Bruchion was not burnt with the libray 
which was attached to it. <* Strabo acquaints usi, in his de- 
serq>t]on of it, that it was a very large structure, near the 
palace and fronting the port ; and that it was surrounded 
with a portico, in which tne philosophers walked. He adds, 
th^ the members of this society were governed by a presi- 
dent^ whose station was so honouraUeand important, that, m 
the time of the Ptolemies, he was always chosen by the km|; 
himself, and afterwards by the Roman emperor ; and that 
they had a hall where the whole society ate together at the 
expense of the public, by whom they were lupported in ft 
very plentiful manner. 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Mussum, 
fcr the advantage she long enjoyed of being the g^reatest 
school in all that part of the world, and of having trained up 
a vast number of excellent men in literature. It is from 
^ence, in particular, that the church has received some of 
its most fllustnous doctors ; as Clemens Alexandrinus, Am^ 
monius, Origen, Anatolius, Athanasius, and many others i 
for all these studied in that seminary. 

• Demetrius Phalereus was probably the first president of 
tlus seat of learning ; but it is certain that he nad the su- 
perintendency of the library. * Plutarch informs us that 
nis first proposal to Ptolemy was the estabUshmeet of a li- 
brary of such authors as treated of civil polity and govern* 
ment, assuring Inm, that they would always supply him with 
such counsels as none of his -friends would presume to offer 
him. — ^This was almost the only expedient for introducing 
truth to princes, and showing them, under borrowed isames, 
thw duties as well as their defects. When the king had 
relished this excellent advice, and measures were taken t« 
procure ati such books as were requisite in this first view, it 
may easily be imagined that Demetrius carried tiie afiair te 

• Stab^ 1. ztii* p» 79$, > Plat, in Apophth* p. 1S9; 
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a much greater length, and prevailed uptfi the king to cd- 
lect all sorts of other books for the library we have mention* 
ed. Who could better as»st that prince in the accompfish- 
ment of so noble and magnificent a plan than Demetrius 
Phalereus, who was himsdf a learned msm of the first rank 
as well as a very able pditician } . 

« We have formerly seen what inducements brought De- 
metrius to the court of this prince. He was received with 
open arms b)r Ptolemy Soter, who heaped a profusion of ho- 
nours upon him, and made him his conndant. He consulted 
him, in preference to all his other counsellors, in the most 
important affairs, and particularly those which related to the 
succesaon to the crown. * This prince, two years before 
his death, had formed a resolution to abdicate bis crowh in 
favour of one of his children. Demetrius endeavoured to 
dissuade him from that design, by representing to him, that 
he must no longer e3^ect to enjoy any authority, if he divest- 
ed himsidf of tos dignity in such a manner, and that it would 
be dangerous to create himself a master. But, when he 
found him absolutelv determined on this abdication, he advis- 
ed him to regulate nis choice by the order prescribed by na- 
ture, wtuch was generally fdlowed by all nations : in conse- 
quence of which it would be incumb^t on him to prefer his 
eldest son by Eurydice his first wife. But the influence of 
Berenice prevailed over this equitable and prudent advice, 
which, in a short time, proved ^tal to its author. 

« Toward the close oi this year died Ptolemy Soter, king 
of Egypt, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and two years 
after his resignation of .the empire to his son. He was the 
most able and worthy man of all his race, and left behind 
him such examples of prudence, justice, and clemency^ as 
very few d his successors were industrious to imitate. JDur- 
ing the space of near 40 years, in which he governed Egypt, 
after the death of Alexander, he raised it to such a hei^t 
of grandeur and power as rendered it superior to the other 
kingdoms. He retained up(»i the throne the same fondness 
for simplicity of manners, and the same aversion for ostea- 
tatious pomp, as he discovered when he first ascended it. 
He was accesable to his subjects even to a degree of fami- 
liarity. He frequently ate with them at their own houses ; 
and, when he gave any entertainment himself, he thought it 
no disgrace to borrow their richest plate, because he had but 
very little of his own, and no more than was necessary for his 
common use. ^ And, when some persons represented to him 
that the regal dignity seemed to require an air of greater 
opulence, his answer was, ** That the true grandeur of a 
** king consisted in enriching others, not in being rich himself." 

a Plat, in Demetr. p. 892. Dioe- Lant- in Deme(r* Phil. 

*A.M.3719. Ant.J.C.t8*. cA. M.37li, A]lt.;.C.St& 

i Pittt. in Apppb. p. I8i. 
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Sect. IV. 

l\idgnificent aolemniiy, at the inauguration of Ptoietny PM- 
ladelphm^ king <^ Egyfit, 

l*tolemv Philaddphus, aftet* his fether had abdicated the 
crotrn in his favour, entert^tied the people, when he ascend- 
ed the thfone, iirith th6 most splendid festal mentioned in 
antiquity. Athenseus has l^ft us a long description of iC, 
transctioed from Callixenes, the Rhocfian, who compiled ft 
history of Alexandria, and Montfaucon relates it in his Anti- 
qtiitks. 1 shall hwert the particulars of it m this ^lace, be- 
cause thef will give us a Very proper idea of the riches and 
opulence of Egypt. I may add too, that, as ancient authors 
speak veiy <rften df sacred pomp, processiohs, aand seiemn 
festivals, in, honour of their god^, I tnoueht it incumbent on 
me to give some idea of them for once, by describing <me of 
the most celebrated solemnities that was ever known. Plu- 
mrch, who is perp^ually mentioning triumphs among the 
Rdmans, has the approbation of his readers for his particular 
descr^tion of tliat of Paulus ^milius, which was one of th^ 
ibost magraficenti But, if the account I shaU now give should 
appear unseasonable or too prolix, it may be passed over, 
■#ithoUt hitemipting the series of this history ;. for I declare 
befcdhe-hand that the relation win be something teAous. 

•This pompous solemnity continued a whofe d^, and 
was conducted through ttie whole extent rf the city of Alex- 
andtia. It was divided into several parts, and formed a va- 
riety of separate processions. Besides those of the king's 
lather and mother, the gods had, each of them, a distinct 
cavalcade, the decorattons of which were descriptive of their 
history. 

Athenaus has related onty the particulars of that of Bac- 
chus^ by which a judgment may be formed of the mtignifi- 
cence of the rest. 

The procession began with a troop erf Bileni, some habited 
in purple, others in robes of a deep red; their employment 
was to keep off the crowd, and make way. 

Next to the Sileni came a band of Satyrs, composed of 
SD, in two ranks, each carr3nng a gilded lamp. 

These were succeeded by Victories, with golden wings, 
Carfying vases, nine feet high, steaming; with ouming per- 
fumes, partly gilt and partly adorned with the leaves of ivy. 
Their habits were embroidered with the figures of animak, 
and every part of them glittered with gold. 

After these came a double altar, nine feet in height, and 
Govo^ with, a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermixed witii on- 
« Athea. 1. ▼• p* 107—303. 
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naments ofgokL It was also beautified with a fMen crawii^ 
composed of viae leaves, and adorned on all sides with cer- 
tain white fillets. 

A hundred tod twenty youths advanced next, clothed in 
purple vests ; each of them bearing a golden vase of inbense, 
myrrh, and safiron. 

They were followed by 40 satyrs, wearing crowns of gold, 
which represented the leaves of ivy ; and in the right hand 
of each was another crown of the same metal, adomidd 
with vine leaves. Their habits were diversified with a va« 
rifety of colours. 

In the rear of these marched two Sileoi, arrayed in pur* 
pie mantles and white drawers; one of them wore a kind 
of hat and carried a golden caduceus in his hand, the other 
had a trumpet Between these two was a man, six feet in 
height, masked and habited like a tragedian. He also car* 
ried a golden comuo^ia, and was distinguished by the ap* 
pellation of The Year. 

This person preceded a very beautifiil woman, as tall as 
himself, dressed in a magnificent manner, and glittering all 
over with gold. She Held, in one hand, a crown Composed , 
of the leaves of the peach-tree, and in the other a branch 
of palm. She was called Penteteris a. 

The next in the procession were the Genii of tiie four 
seasons, wearing characteristic ornaments, and supporting 
two golden vases cS odours, adorned with ivy leaves. In the 
midst of them was a square altar of gold. 

A band of satyrs then appeared, wearing golden crowns^ 
fashioned like the leaves m ivy, and arrayed in red habits. 
Some bore vessels filled with wine, others carried drinking^ 
cups. t 

Immediately after these came Philiscus, the poet and priest 
of Bacchus, attended by come^ans, musicians, dancers, and 
other persons of that class. 

Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the victors at 
the athletic combat and exercises. One of these tripods, 
being thirteen feet and a half in height, was intended for the* 
y ouUis ; the other, which was eighteen feet high, was de^ign-^ 
ed for the men. 

» A car of an extraordinary size followed these. It iiad 
four wheels 6, was 21 feet in length and 12 in breadth, and 
was drawn by 180 men. In this car was a figure represent- 
ing Bacchus, 15 feet in hdght, and in the attitude of perform- 
ing libations with a large cup cS gold. He was arrayed m 

« Thii wofd tiicniftes the spftce of Ave ynri« beeaon, at the eiimtition of 
every fourth )^ear, the feast of Bacehns wai eekbiaied at llie heginnin^oT the 
next, which wa» the fitU. 

b All the can, of whkh mantion will be in«de in the tomel of Ait rdttlMf 
lisd alto (bar wheels. 
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a robe of brocaded purple, which flowed down to Ym feet. 
Over tlus was a transparent vest of a safi&on colour, ^id 
above that a large puiple mantle embrddered with gold. 
BeCbre hhn was a great vessel of gold, formed in the Laconic 
manner, and containing IS measures, called metretes*^. This 
was accompanied with a golden tripod, on which were plac- 
ed a gdden vase of odours, with two cups of the same me-> 
tal full of cinnamon and saffron. Bacchus was seated under 
the shade of ivy and vine leaves, intermixed with the foliage 
f£ fruit-trees ; and from these hung several crowns, fillets, 
and thyrsi, with timbrels, ribands, and a variety of satiric* 
comic, and tragic, piasks. In the same car were the priests 
and priestesses of that deity, with the other ministers, and 
interpreters of mysteries, dancers of all classes, and women 
bearing vans K 

These were followed by the Bacchantes, who marched 
with their hair dishevelled and wore crowns, composed, some 
of serpents, others of branches of the yew, the vine, or the 
ivy. Some of these women carried luiives in thdr hands, 
others grasped serpents. 

After these advanced another car, 12 feet in breadth, and 
drawn by 60 men. In this was the statue of Nyssa, or Ny- 
sa, sitting <^; 12 feet high, and clothed with a yellow vest em- 
bn>idered with gold, over which was another Laconic habit. 
The. statue rose, by the aid of some machines, without bemg 
touched by any person, and after it had poured milk out of a 
golden cup, it resumed ks former seat. Its left hand held a thyr- 
sus adorned with ribands : and it wore a golden crown, on 
the top of which were represented leaves of ivy, with dus- 
ters d grapes, composed of various g^ns. It was covered 
with a deep shade, formed by a blended foliage, and a gilded 
lamp hung at each comer of the can 

Aiterthis came another car* 36 feet in length anct24 in 
breadth, and drawn by 300 men. On this was placed a wine- 
press, also 36 feet long and 22 and a half broad ; this was 
tall of the produce of the vintage. Sixty satyrs trod the 
grapes, to the sound of the flute, and sang sucn airs as cor- 
responded with the action in which they were empl^ed. 
Siloius was the chief of the band, and streams di>wine flow* 
ed from the chariot, throughout the whole procession. 

Another car, of the same magnitude, was drawn by 600 
men. This carried a vat ctf a prodigious size, made (jf leo- 
pard's skins sewed together. The vessel contained 3000 
measures, and shed a constant eflusion of wine during the 
procession. 

a Thii wond It frequently uieil in the pretent deicription ; It if the mme of* 
Greek measure which corretponds moit with tb« RoauMl amphora, but was 
lomewhitt larger. It eoatained oiae gattans. *> 

b Myttica vaniMii lacdii, Virg. 

c She is fought to hare been the nario of Btfichut. 
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Th» car was followed by 120 crowned Salyra and Sileni^ 
carrying pots, flaggpis, and large cups, all of gold. 

Tnis troop was immediately succeeded by a silver val; 
containing 600 metreiea, and placed on a car drawn by the 
same number of men. The vessel was adorned with chas- 
ed work* and the rim, tog^^ier with the two handles, and 
the base, were embellished with' the figures of animals. The 
middle part of it was encompassed with a gdden crown 
adorned with jewds. ' 

Next appeared two ^ver' bowls, 18 feet in diameter 
and xune in nei^t The upper part of thdr drcum&reDce 
was adorned with studs, and the bottom with several animal^ 
three of which were a foot and half hi^, and many move 
of a less aize. 

These were followed by 10 great vats, and 16 other ves* 
8ds« the largest of which contamed ^O.metretea and the least 
five: thore were likewise 10 cauldrons^ 34 vases with two 
handles, disposed on five salvers; two silver wine-presses* 
on wMdi were placed 24 goblets ; a table of massy alver^ 
18 feet in length, and 30 more of six feet ; four tripods, one 
of which was of massy silver, and had a circumlerence of 
24 feet; the other three that were smaller were adorned 
with precious stones in the middle. 

Then came 80 Delphic tripods, all of silver, and some- 
thing less than the precedine. They were likewise accom- 
panied with 26 ewers, 16 fiaggons, and 160 oth^ vessels, 
the largest of which contained six mttretea^ and the smallest 
twa All these vessels were of sflver. 

After these came the golden vessds ; four of which, call- 
ed Laconic, were crowned with vine leaves: there were 
likewise two Corinthian vases whose rims and middle cir- 
cumference were embellished with the figures of animals^ 
these contsuned eight metretea : a wine-press, on which 10 
goblets were plac^: two other vases, each of which con- 
tained five metretea^ and two more that held a couple of 
measures : 22 vessels for preserving liquors cool, the largest 
of which contained 30 metretea and the least one: four gold* 
en tripods of an extraordinary sdze : a kind of golden bask^ 
intencted as a i*epo^ry for vessels cf the same metal, this 
was enriched with jewels, and was 15 feet in length; it was 
likewise divided into six pardtions, one above another, adorn- 
ed with various figures of animals, above three feet in height : 
two goblets, and two glass bowls with gcrlden ornaments : 
two salvers of gold, four cubits in diameter, and three otho^ 
of less dimensions: 10 ewers: an altar four feet and a half 
liigh : and 25 dishes. 

After this rich equipage marched 1600 yocUlis, habited in 
white vests, and crowned, some of them with ivy, others iwft 
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branches <^ the pine. Two hondred and fifty of this band 
carried golden vases, and 400 of them vases of sflver. Three 
hundred mor^ carried silver vessels, made to keep fiquors 
cool. 

After these appeared another troop, bearing large drink- 
ing- vessels, some of which were of gold, 50 3f silver, and 
300 diversified with various colours. 

There were likewise several tables, six feet in length, and 
supporting a variety of remarkable objects. On cne was 
represented the bed of Sexaele, cm which were disposed se- 
veral vests, some of golden brocade, others adorned with 
precious stones. 

We must not omit a car, 33 i^et in length and 21 in breadth^ 
drawn by 6W men. In this was the representation dT a 
deep cavern, shrouded with ivy and vine leaves : several 
pigeons, ring-doves, and turtles, issued out <A the aperture 
and flew alx>ut Little bands were fastened to their feet 
that they might be caught bj^ the people around them. Two 
fountains, likewise, one of milk and the other of wine, fiow-« 
ed out of the cavern. All the nymphs who stood round it 
wore crowns of ^cdd. Mercury was also seen, with a gdd- 
en caduceus in his hand, and clothed in a splendid manner. 

The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was exlubited 
in another car, where the god was represented by a statue, 
18 feet in heig^, and mounted upon an elephant. He was 
arrayed in purple, and wore a golden crown, intermixed with 
twining ivy and vine leaves. A long thyrsus of gold was in 
his hand, and his sandals were of the same metal. On the 
neck of the elephant was seated a satyr, above seven feet 
hig}^ with a crown of gold on his head, formed in imitatioa 
of pine branches, and blowing a kind dF trumpet made of a 
goat's hpm. Thetrappings of the elephant were of gold, and 
his neck was adorned with a crown (^ that metal shaped 
like the foliage of ivy. 

This car was followed by 500 young virgins, adorned with 
purple vests and goldoi zones. A hundred smd twenty of 
them, who commanded the rest, wore crowhs of gold that 
seemed to be composed of the branches of pine. 

Next to these came 120 Satyrs^ armed at aU pdnts, some 
in silver and others m copper arms. 

To thjese succeeded five troops of Sileni and Satyrs, with 
crowns on thdr heads, mounted on asses, some of whom 
i^ere entirely h^messed with gold, the rest with silver. 

After tins troop appeared a long train of chariots, 24 of 
which were drawn by elephants ; 60 by he-goats ; 12 by 
lions ; ^ bv orygea^ a species of goats ; 15 by bufialoes ; 
four by wild asses ; dght by ostriches ; and seven by stags. 
In these chariots were little youths habited like chaiioteers, 
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and wearing hsits with broad brims. They were accompa- 
nied by others of a less stature, armed wkh little bnckfers 
and long thyrsi, and clothed in mantles embroidered with gold. 
The bovs who performed the office of charioteers were 
crowned with branches of pine, and the lesser youths 'Vfith 
ivy. 

On each ade of these were three cars drawn by camels, 
and followed by others drawn by mules. In these cars w ere 
sevend tents, resemb^g those of the Barbarians, with Indian 
women, and' those of other nations, habited like slaves. Scyme 
of these caniels carried 300 pounds weight of incense ; others 
200 of saffron, cinnamon, ins, and other odoriferous smces. . 

At a httle distance fron> these marched a band of Ethio- 
pians, armed with pikes. One body of these carried 600 
elej^ttint's teeth ; another, 2000 branches of ebony ; a third, , 
cups of ^d and silver, with a large quantit]^ of gold dnst. 

After these came two hunters, carrying gilded darts, and 
marching at fhe head of 2400 dogs of the Indian, Hyrcaiiian^ 
and Molosaan breed, besides a variety of other species. 

They were succeeded by 1^0 men supporting trees, to 
which were fasjtened several spedes ot birds and deer. 
Cages were also carried,' in whioi were parrots, peaccxtks, 
turkey hens,,pheasants, and a great number of Ethiopian birds. 
After tliese appeared 130 sheep of that country ; 300 of the 
Arabian breed ; 20 of the island Euboea ; 26 white lD<£an 
oxen ; eight of the Ethiopian species ; also a large white 
bear ; 14 leopards ; 16 panthers ; four lynxes ; three stnaB 
bears ; a cameleopard « ; and an £thiq>ian rhinoceros. 

Bacchus advanced next, seated in a car, and wearing a 
golden crown embellished with ivy leaves. He was repre- 
sented as taking sanctuary at the altar of Rhea, firom the 
persecution of Juno. Priapus was |^ced near him, with a 
crown of gold formed like 1^ leaves of ivy. The statue of 
Juno was crowned with a golden diadem ; and those of 
Alexander and Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gdd, represent- 
ing ivy-leaves. The image of Vbtue was placed near that of 
Ptdemy, and on her head was a crown of gdd made in imi- 
tation of olive-branches. Another statue, represoiting the 
dty of Corinth, was also near Ptolemy, with a gdden dia- 
dem on its head. At a little distance from each of these was 
a great vase filled with golden cups, and a large bowl of the 
same metal, which contained five metreiea. 

This cai' was followed by several women richly arrayed, 
and bearing the names of the Ionian and odier Greek cities 
in Asia, with the islands which had formeriy been conquered 
by the Persians. All this train wore crowns of gdd. 

a This ftniraal, whether ml or (liboldutt is mentioned by Homoe. Diperswn 
confui9£€nut panuru c^mthk 
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. In another car was a golden thyrsus, 135 feet in lengthy 
and a. Sliver lance 90 feet long. 

In this part of the procession were a variety of wild beasts 
and horses, and 24 lions of a prodigious size ; and also a 
great number of cars, in which were not only the statues of 
kmgs, but those of several deities. 

After these tame a chorus of 600 men, among whom were 
300 who played on gilded harps, and wore golden crowns. 
At a smail distance from this band marched 2000 bufls, all 
of the same colour, and horned with golden frontlets, in the 
middle of which rose a crown of the same metal. They 
were also adorned with a cdlar, and an xps" hung on the 
breast of each. AU these habfliments were of gold. 

The procession of Jupiter, and a great number of other 
ddities, advanced next, and after all the rest, that of Alex« 
ander, whose statue of massy gold was placed in a car 
drawn by elephants ; chi one side of this statue stood Victory^ 
and on the other Minerva. 

The procession was graced with several thrones of gold 
and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem of gold, and 
on another a horn of the same metal. A third supported 
a crown ; asd a fourth a horn of solid gold. On the throne 
of Ptolemy Soter, the father of the reigmng prince, was a 
golfl^Q crown, which weighed 10,000 peces ci gold *, each 
cont^ing four drachmas. 

In this procession were likewise 300 golden vases, in which 
per&mes were to be burnt; fifty gilded altars, encompassed 
with TOlden crowns. Four t(HT:hes of gold, 15 feet in height, 
were fastened to one of these altars. There were likewise 
12 gilded hearths, one <rf which was 18 feet m circumference 
and 60 in height; and another was only 22 feet and a half 
high. Nine Delphic tripods of gold appeared next, six feet 
in height ; and there wer^ six . others, nine feet high. The 
largest of all was 45 feet high; on which were placed seve- 
ral animals In gold, seven H^ and a half high, and its upper 
part was encompassed with a golden crown, formed of a 
loliage of vine leaves. 

After these were, seen several gilded palms, 12 feet in 
length, together with a caduceus, gilt also, 66 feet long ; a 
^ded thunderbolt, in length 60 feet; a gilded temple, 60 
fet in circumference ; a double horn 12 tcet long ; a vast 
number of g^ded animals, several of which were 18 feet in 
hei(g;fat. To these were added several deer of a stupendous 
^ze, and a set of eagles 30 feet high. 

« A. kiai of buckler whieh eorered the VreMt, oil the middle of wbiek was em* 
boiie4 the Morgan's buad. 

6 The Attic Stater, aiually called X^Hctoss wm equal to ten Uvret of Freiu^ 
to oBcy ; the ralne theretort of this giagle crown smonnted t^ 100»600 FitQ«U 
]in», wltid^ ve sltoiit ff««o poondt stvrmig. 
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Three tfaoasiiid «id two hundred crowog of goki were 
likewise carried in this procession ; together with a conse- 
crated crown, cf 120 feet, undoBbtedly, in circumference ; 
it was likewise adorned with a .profiisioQ of gems, and sur- 
roimded the entrance into the temple of Berenice. There 
was also another golden x^ Several large crowns of etdd 
were also supported by yoong virgins richly hatMted. One 
of these crowns Was tmee feet in height, with a circumfer- 
ence of 24. 

These ornaments of the procession were aocomparaed 
with a golden cuirass, 18 feet in h^ht ; and another of sU- 
ver, 27 feet high. On this latter was the repiesentttion of 
two thunderbolts of gold, 18 feet in length ; with an oaken 
crown embellished with, jewds ; 20 golden bocklers ; 64 
complete suits of golden armour ; two boots of the same 
metal, four feet and a half in length ; 12 basons ; a great 
number of flanks ; 10 large vases of perfemes for the baths; 
12 ewers, 50 oishes, and a large numb^ of tables ; all these 
were of gald. There were likewise five tables covered with 

Xdden goblets ; and a horn of sofid gold, 45 feet in length. 
11 these golden vessels and other ornaments were in a se- 
parate procession from that of Bacchus, which has been al- 
I'eadv cfescribed. 

Tnere were likewise 400 chariots laden with vessels and 
other works of »lver ; 20 others tilled with golden vessels^ and 
800 more appropriated to the carriage 6f aromatic ibices. 

The troops that guarded this procession were composed <^ 
57,600 foot, and 23,200 horse, all dressed and anned in a 
magnilicent manner. 

During the games and public combats, which condnued 
for some days after this pompous solemnity, Ptdemy Soter 
presented the vict(n*s with 20 crowns of gold, and th^ re- 
ceived 23 from lus consort Berenice, it appeared, by the 
registers gS the palace, that these last crowns were valued 
at 2230 talents, and 50 min«, about 334,400 pounds ster- 
ling : from whence some juc^ment may be formed of the 
immense sums to which all the gold and silver employed in 
this ^endid ceremonial amounted. 

Such was the pageant (shall I call it retigioas, or rather 
theatrical and comic ?) eschibited by Ptolemy Philad^hus 
at lus coronation, if Fabricius, the ^mons Koman, whom 

1 have formeiiy mentioned, so remarkable for bis contempt 
of gold and silver, had been a spectator of it, I am persiiaued 
that he would not have been able to endure the sight of the 
procession till it closed, and have no doubt that he would 
have thought and spoken like the emperor Vespasian, upon 
an occasion which nad some resemblance to this. Ht and 
1^ son Titus made a triumphant eilry into Rome, after the 
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capture of Jerusalem ; but, fining himself fatigued with the 
excessive length of that pompous procession, he cbuld not 
conceal his displeasure, and declared, that he was justly pu- 
nished, by that tedious ceremony, for his weakness m de»nng 
a triumph at his advanced ^e^. 

In this festival given by Ptolemy Philaddphus no part of 
it seems to have been conducted wi>h any ele;gance, or to 
have had the least air of taste and genius. An amazing pro- 
fusion of gold and silver was lavished, which makes me re- 
collect a passage in Sallust, the beauty and force of which I 
have the mortmcation not to be able to render in our lan- 
guage. Catiline^ wishes to represent the immoderate luxury 
of the Romans, his contemporaries, who lavished immense 
sums in the purchase of pictures, statues, wrought plate, 
and superb buildings. " They draw out (says he) and tor- 
** ment their gold and silver by all imaginable methods," (I 
must intreat the reader's excuse for this literal translation) 
•* and yet this excess of prodigalitv is incapable of exhaust- 
** ing and overcoming their riches, ■ Omnibua modis fiecumam 
trahunty 'vexant b; tamen summa iudidme drvUiaa auas vm- 
cere nequeunt. In such profusion as thffi did the whole merit 
of Philadelphus consist op this occasion. 

In feet what can there be truly great or admirable in this 
vain ostentation of riches, and a waste of such immense trea- 
sures in a bottomless abyss, after they had cost the people so 
many fetiguing labours, and perhaps had been amassea by a 
long series of violent exactions ? The spoils of whole pro- 
vinces and cities were sacrificed to the curiosity of a single 
day, and displayed to public vi^w only to raise the frivolous 
admiration of a stupid populace, without conducing to the 
least real advantage or utility. Nothing ever argued a more 
profound ignorance of the true use of riches and solid glory, 
and of whatever else has any just pretensions to the esteem 
of mankind. 

But what can we say, when we behold a sacred proces- 
sion and a solemnity of religion converted into a public school 
of intemperance and licen^ousness, such as are proper only 
to excite the most shameful passions in the speciators, and 
induce an utter depravity of manners ; by presenting to 
their view all the instruments of excess and debauch, with 
the most powerfiil allurements to indulge them, and that 

a Adeo nihil ornamentonin extriiuemt eu^tde •ppetjvit. ut trionphi die fa' 
tig«t«s tarditate et tadio pompae, n«n retieaent rnento k piecti, qui tnuropbum 
-^•m inepte aenex coneoptnet. Sueton. in Vespaa. e. xil. 

h These metaphorical terms, trahant, vexant. vincert nequeunt may ponibly 
be derived rrfrtn the combats of the Athletae, wherein, after one of theni has 
dirown hts adversary, and imagines fatmsetf vicTorioas, be drains him ailoaf Uie 
Arena, in sight of the speetaton, twists, shakes and torments him, without being 
able to extort a confession ftoro him ot his def^t. In this contest, therefore* 
whevdn the Rocian aothor represents luxury and riches as engaecd, all the pra* 
fasloB of die former i> iMcaM)»le of eibaustingaod OTWCfmiiq^ Btr weahli* 
«3 
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iinder pretext of paying adoration to the gods ! What di- 
vinities must those be, that would suffer, axid even exact, so 
scandalous a pomp in their worship. 

Sect. V. 

Ckmmenccmtm of thereto/ PtUemyPhUaddfikm. Death 
rf JDemeirlus Phaltreu9. 

« Ptolemy Ptuladelphua, after the death of his father, be- 
came sole master of all his dominions, which were compos- 
ed of Egypt, and many provinces dependent on it, that is to 
say, Phoenicia, Coelosyria, Arabia, Libjra, Ethiopia, the 
island of Cyprus, Pamphyiia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and tbe 
isles called the Cyclades. 

During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had con- 
cealed his resentment against Demetrius Phalereus, for the 
advice he had given that prince, when he was deliberating 
on the choice ofa successor. But, when the sovereign power 
entirely devolved upon hira, he caused that philosopher to 
be seized, and sent with a strong guard to a remote fortress, 
where he ordered him to be confined, till he should deter- 
mine in what manner to treat him. * But at last the bite of 
an aspic put a period to the life of that great man, who me- 
rited a better fate. 

The taitimonies in his favour which are adduced, by Ci- 
cero, Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and many others, 
leave no room to doubt of the probity and wisdom of his go- 
vernment ; we therefore shall consider only what has been 
observed with respect to his, eloquence. 

The characteristics of his wntings, as Cicero observes in 
several places -, were sweetness, elegance* beauty, harmony, 
and ornament, so that it was easy to distinguish in them the 
discipBe of Theophrastus. He excelled in that species of 
eloquence which is called the temperate and florid. His 
style, in other respects gentle and calm, was adorned and 
ennobled with bold and shining metaphors, that enlivened | 
the subject of his discourse, otherwise not enriched in any 
great degree with noble sentiments, and those beauties that 
constitute the great and the sublime. He was rather to be 

c A. M. 3721. Ant. J. C. 283. Thfoerit. Idyll. xt'iI | 

b 'D'laH' lAert in Demetr C ic- in orat pro Ra-'ir* Past. n. 23. 

c Demettiin PhalereiM io hue numeru haberi potest ; diiputator fubtilw, ora-. 
torparain vcbenteiis, dulcii tameii, ut Tlieoplinsti diicipnlum poMisagMMOece. 
Offle I. i. B. 3. 

Demetrius Fhftlereus, eraditissimus ille quidem, sed non tarn ftfmis iostitutus 
qoam palsfcm. itaque delectabat magis Aciienieuses qturai inflammabat- Pro- 
«essi At enim in aoleui et pulverem, non ot e niUtari tabernaculOt sed ut e Theo- 
nhcasn. ductisMnii bomtn)s. HmbraeolM.— ^navis videri maloit q«am.fimvi» se^ 
lAiaTitate ea. qua perfiuideret animos son qua perfnngeret ? et tammtt at me* 
taoriain CttnciQnitatitjiuae, non quemadmoduiDde Pericle scripait EopoUa euiia 
dekrctatioTie aeuleus etiam rdtM^ii«ret In featnus avrtm a q«ihn mmn «i}4ltift« 
!HeInr.Ozat.ft.97Dcat» 
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considered as a wrestler, formed in tbe shade and tranquil- 
lity for public games and spectacles, than as a sddier inured 
to arms by exercise, and quitting his tent to attack an ene<r 
my. His discourse had, indeed, the faculty of affecting his 
hearers with something soft and tender, but it wanted ener- 
gy to inspire the force and ardour that inflame the mind, and 
oniy left in it at most an agreeable remembrance of some 
transient sweetness and graces, not unlike that which we 
retain after hearing the most harmonious concerts. 

It must be confessed, this species of eloquence has its me- 
rit, when confined within just bounds ; but as it is very dii&- 
adt and unusual to preserve this due tnoderation, and to 
suppress the sallies of a fertile and lively imagination, not 
always guided by tlie judgment, this kind of eloquence is apt, 
therefore, to de^eaierate, and to become, even from its own 
beauties, a permdous delicacy, which at length vitiates and 
depraves the taste. This was the eflect, according to Ci- 
cero and Quintilian, who were good judges in this point, of 
^e florid and stuped graces peculiar to the style of Deme- 
trius. Athens, till his time ^^ had been accustomed to a no- 
ble and majestic eloquence, whose character was a natural 
beauty without ^aint and glitter. Demetrius was the first 
that revcdted against this manl^ and solid eloquence, to which 
he substituted a soft and languishing ^ecies, that abated the 
vigour of the mmd, and at length rendered £sdse taste pre- 
dominaiit. 

After the death of Ptolemy, two of Alexander's captains 
still survived, Lysimachus and Seleucus, who, till then, had 
always been united by interest and friendship, and were en- 
gaged to each other by treaties and confederations ; and, as 
thw were now advancing to the period of their days, (for 
each of them had exceeded 80 years of age,) one would have , 
thoqght they should have been dearous of ending their lives 
in tiie union which had so long subsisted between them ; in- 
stead of which, their mutual destruction, by war, became 
the sole object of their thoughts, on the following occaaon. 

Lysimachus, afler the marriage of his son Agathocles with 
Lysandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, espoused another 
himsc^ whose name was Arsinoe, and had several children 
by her. ^ The different interests of these two asters led them 
into all sdrts of intrigues, to form a powerful party in their 
favour, upon the death of Lysimachus. What are ambitious 
wives and mothers not capable of attempting ! Thdr oppo- 
sition to each other was not the mere €&ect of personal in- 

a WsBt tttta^ffodtt hane eopiam ; et «t opinio bka ftrt, tQcem iOe et MinguU 
HttanMpOBmvMfldhanB rnatim ontDram f oit, in qn aatn«lia ineueunon 
fantn^ nltor.r- Hie (Fhalerenfl) piiamu inflexit oOKioiieai, «t «ui mnMiwi tttte* 
TttMiieiediiAt. D«clnr.Otmt.n. 36-36. ... 

tf ToitiB. LzTtt. ci. J^piaii.iB Syidse. ranoM. im ACM.91 ll« 
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terest, but was chiefly fomented by the differences of their 
mothers. Lysandra was the daughter of Euiydice, and Ar- 
sinoe of Berenice. The arrival of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the 
brother of Philaddphus, at this court, made Arsinoe appre- 
hensive that his interest would strengthen too much the par- 
ty of Lysandra, who was his sister by the same mother, 
and that they would accomplish the destruction of herself; 
and her own children, at the death of Lysimachus. This 
calamity she was determined to prevent, by sacrificing Aga- 
thocles to her suspicions ; and she succeeded in her des^, 
hy representing hmi to her husband as cnie who had formed 
a conspiracy against his life and crown, by which she so much 
incensed him again^ his own son that he caused him to be 
imprisoned and put to death. Lysandra and her children, 
with hei' brother Ceraunus, and Alexander, another son of 
Lysimachus, took sanctuary in the court cf Seleucus, and 
prevailed upon him to declare war against Lysimachus. Se- 
veral of the principal officers of this prince, and even those 
who had been most devoted to his interest, were struck with 
so much horror at the murder of his son, that they entirely 
abandoned him, and retired to the court of Seleucus, where 
they strengthened the remonstrances of Lysandra by their 
own complaints. Seleucus was easily induced to undertake 
this war, for which he was already sufficiently disposed by 
^•iews of interest. 

o Before he engaged in this enterprise, he resigned lus queen 
Stratonice to his son Antiochus, for a reason I shall soon 
relate, and consigned to him, at the same time, a consider- 
able part of his empire, reserving to himself no other terri- 
tories than theprovmces between the Euphrates and the sea. 
Antiochus was seized with a lingering distemper, of which 
the physicians were incapable of discovering the cause ; for 
which reason his condition was thought entirely desperate. 
It is easy to conceive the gri«f and anxiety of a father who 
beheld himself on the jjdnt of losing his son in the flower of 
his age, whom he had intended for his successor in his vast 
dominions, and in whom all the happiness of his life consisted. 
ErasisCratns, the most attentive and most skilM (^ all the 
physicians, Having carefully considered every symptom with 
which the indisposition of^^the young prince was attended, 
believed at last that he had discovered its true cause, 
and that it proceeded from a passion he had entertained for 
some lady ; in which conjecture he was not deceived. It 
was, however, more difficult to discover the object of this 
pasaon, which was the more violent from the secrecy in 
which it remained. The physician, tlierefore, to assure him- 
aelf fully of what he surmised, passed whole days in the 
a rig% tt OencCf . p. 9(M, 909. AppiM. in Syr. pi iao->U8. 
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apartment of tus patient, and, when he saw anr lady ent^, 
Iw carefully observed the countenance of the pnnce, and ne- 
ver discovered the lesyst emotion in Wn^, except when Stra- 
tonioe came into the cliamber, either alone or with her con- 
sort ; at which times the young prince was, as Plutarch ob- 
serves, always affected with the symptoms described by 
Sappho, as so many indicationa of a violent pas»on. Such, 
for mstance, as a suppresson of voice, burning blushes, dim- 
ness of sig^t, cold sweat, a sensible Inequality and disorder 
of pulse, with a variety of the like symptoms. When the 
phy^cian was afterwards alone with his patient, he managed 
his inquiries with so much dexteritv as at last drew the secret 
from him. Antiochus a»fessed his passion for queen Stra- 
tonice, his mother-in-law, and declared that he had in vain 
employed all his efforts to vanquish it : he added that he had a 
thousand times had recourse to every consideration that 
Could be represented tp his thoughts in such a, conjuncture : 
particularly the respect due from him to a father and sove- 
reign, by whom he was tenderty beloved ; the shame d[ in- 
dulging a passion altogether unjustifiable, and contrary to all 
tiie rules of decency and honour ; the f<^ly of harbouring a 
design he ought never to be desirous of gratifying ; but that 
his reason, in its present state of distraction, entirely en- 
grossed by one object, would hearken to nothmg. And he 
ccHicluded with dedanng, that, to punish himselffbr desires 
involuntary in one sense but criminal in eatery other, he had 
resolved to pine to death, by (Sscotitii^ng^ all care of hia 
health and abstaining from every kind of food. 

The physician gamed a very considerable point, by pene- 
trating into the source of his patient's disorder ; but the ap- 
Etication of the proper ifemedy was much more difficult to 
e acGoanplished ; and how could a proposal of this nature 
be made to a parent and kuig ! When Seleucus made the 
next inquiry aner his sons's health, Erasistratus replied, that 
his distemijer was incurable, because it arose from a secret 
passion wbkh could never be gratified* as the lady he loved 
was not to be obtained. The &ther, surprised and afflicted 
at this answer, desired to know why the lady was not to be 
obtained? *' Because she is mjr wife," replied the physician, 
V and I am not disposed to yield her up to the embraces of 
** another."—" And will you not part with her then," replied 
the king, "to preserve the life of a son I so tenderly love ? 
" Is this the friendship you profess for me ?'* " I^ me intreat 
^' you., my lord," said Erasistratus, " to ims^;ine yourself for 
** one moment in my place; would you resign your Stra- 
" tonice to his arms ? If you, therefore, who are a father,' 
" would not consent to such a sacrifice for the welfare of a 
^* son so dear to you, how can you expect another should do 
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« it?"— "Would to God," exclaimed Seleucus,* «• that «*» 
" cure of my son depended only on my acquiescence, I would 
** reagn Str^^otiice and my empire to him, with all my £Sdul.'- 
*' Your majesty, then," replied the phyacian, *' has the re- 
" medy in your own. hands ; for it is Stratonice whom he 
'* loves." The father' did not hesitate a moment after this 
declaration, and ea^y obtained the consent of his consort : 
after which his son and that princess were crowned king and 
- queen of Upjp^ A«a. « Julian the apostate relates, in a 
fragment of his writings still extant, that Antiochus would 
not espouse Stratonice till after the death of his father. 

Whatev«* traces of reserve, moderation, and even mo- 
desty, appear in the conduct of this young prince, his ex- 
ample^ows us the misfortune of suffering an unlawful pas- 
sion, capable of discomposbg all the happiness and tran- 
quillity of life, to gain the least entrance into the heart, 

* Seleucus being now eased of his inquietude, thought of 
nothing but tnarching against Lysimachus. He therefore 
put himself at the head of a fine army, and advanced into 
Asia Minor. All the country submitted to him as ^r as 
Sardis, which he besieged and took ; by which means he be- 
- came master of ail the treasures of Lysimachus. 

*^ The latter having passed the Hdlespont, in order to 
check the progress of Seleucus, gave him battle in Phry^a «*, 
but was defeated and slain ; in consequence of which Seleu- 
cus made himself master c^ all his dominions. His greatest 
pleasure, « on this occasicHi resulted from his being the only 
survivor of all the captains of Alexander, and, by the event 
of this battle, victorious o\^er conouerors themselves ; for that 
was the expression he thought tit to use, and this advantage 
was considered by him as the effect of a peculiar providence 
in his favour. This last victory was undoubtedly the best 
justificaticn) of the title of Nicator, or the conqueror, which 
he had already assumed, and which is usually given him by 
the historians, in order to distinguish him from the other 

Erinces of the name of Seleucus who rdgned after him in 
yria. 

His triumph, on tlus occasion, was of no lonjs; continuance, 
lor, when he went, seven months after his victory, to take 
possession of Macedonia, where he proprosed to pass the 

tt In Mitopos:. 

* Jmtin. 1 xvii €•!.«. Appian> in Syr. p. 1S8 M«DiH»iis Excerpta apod 
Phot, c. in. Pauaaa. ia Attie p. 18. Grots. 333 Polyen. 4i-9. 

c A. Maris. Ant. J. C. S8i 

d Por^yry is the only author who has pointed out the real plaee vhere this 
hattle was foaf^ht, and which Eiuebius. by an evident mistake ealls Kopuvtdiov, 
instead of Kop!nri5iov, the field of Cyras, mentioned by Strabo, 1 xiii. p. 699. 

e Laetas ea victoria Seleucus, et quod majus ea Victoria puubat, solum se de 
coborte Alexaadri vemansisie. victocemque vicioram extitisse, nan huraanum esse 
opsis, sed divinam rounus, gloriabatur : ignamm prorsus, non multo pQh fhisb 
Ctatis hmoinse sa ipram exemplmn futunim. ' Justin. 1. srii. c. «, 
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xfemaiiider of his days in the bo6om of his native country, he 
was basely assassinated. by Ceraunus, on whom he had con- 
ferr^ ic^umerable honours and obligations; for he had re- 
.ceived Kim into his court when he fled from his ^n country « 
and had treated him suitably. to his rank. He had, also^ 
carried that prince with him m thb expeditioi) ; intending, 
when it should be completed, to employ the same forces for 
his establishment on the throne of his father in Egypt. fiut« 
as this wretch was insensible of all the fav(xirs he bad re- 
ceived, he had the villany to conspire against nis benefactor^ 
whom he assassinated, as we have already mentioned. 

He had reigned 20 years, from the battle ci Ipsus, when 
the title of king was secured to him ; and 31, if the com^ 
mencem^t of his reign be fixed 12 years after the d^th of 
Alexander, when he became master of Asia ; from which 
time the aera of the Seleucidse commences. 

« A late dissertation of Monsieur de la Kauze gives him a 
reign of more than 50 years, by addkig to it the 19 years of 
his son Antiochus Soter. The author pretends that Sdeu* 
cus Nicator did not entirely divest himself of the govern- 
ment, but began .with making a partition of his dominions, 
and that he afterwards reunited them even in the lifetime of 
his sop. He has produced probable reasons in favour of his 
opiaion ; but, as t never engage in contests of this nature, I 
shall confine myself to the chronolqgy of Usher, which has 
been my usual giude, and which assies, with Father Petau 
and Monsieur Vaillant, 31 years to the reign of Seleucus Ni- 
cator. 

This pmce had extraordinaiy qualities; and, without 
mentiomng his military accomphshments, it may be justly 
s^, that he (£stinguished himsdf among the other kings by. 
his great love of ji^stice, a benevolence and clemency that 
endeared him to the people, and a peculiar regard to rehgbn. 
He h^ likewise a taste for polite literature, and made it a 
circumstance of pleasure and gloiy to himself to send back 
to the Athenians the library of which Xerxes had dispos- 
sessed them, and which he found in Persia^ He also accom- 
panied that present with the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristog^ton, whom the Athenians hcxioured as their deli- 
verers. 

The friends of Ly^machu^, with those who had served 
under that prince, at first considered Ceraunus as the aveng- 
er of his d^th, and acknowledged him for their king, but 
his conduct soon caused them to change their sentiments. 

* He did not expect to possess tlie dominions of Lysima- 
chus in peace while his sister Arsinoe and the children sh^ 

a Tom. vti. <let M«Q> . U I'JNftddDit 4ei lomip. et Belks LetKiet. 
6 Justin. I* xuY- •• 1-^ 
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liad by Lyamachiis ware living ; for which reascn be deter* 
minea to xid himself at once (s them and the apprehennoDB 
they gave him. The greatest crimes cost the aialMtiQiis no 
remorse. Ceraunus fidgned a passion for his sister, and 
demanded her hand in marriage; and, as these incestuous 
marriages were frequent ^ allowed in Egypt, Arsinoe; 
who was well acquainted with the natural dispositian 
of her brother, protracted, as much as possble, the ccn- 
clusion of that amir, the consequences ox which she feared 
would be &tal to herself and children. But the more ^be 
delayed and concealed her repugnance by plausible pretexts, 
the more warmly he pressed her to gratify his passion ; and, 
in order to remove all suspicion, he repaired to that temple 
which the Macedonians held in the |;reatest veneration, and 
there, in die presence d[ one of her ultimate friends, whom 
she had sent to him, he cfdled the tutelar gods of the coon* 
try to witness, embracing their statues at the same time, and 
protesting, with the most dreadful oaths and imprecations, 
that his views, with respect to the marriage he soficited, 
were perfectly pure and innocent. 

Arsinoe placed but little confidence in these promises, 
though they were uttered before the altars, and had been 
ratified with the awful seal of rdig^ ; but she was appre- 
hensive, at the same time, that per^sting in an obstmate 
refusal woidd be fatal to her children, fco* whose wel^ire she 
was more solicitous than her own. She, therefore, consent- 
ed at last, and the nuptials were cdebrated with the greatest 
magnificence, and with all the indications of the most unaf- 
fected joy and tenderness. Ceraunus placed the diadem: on 
the head of his sister, and declared her queen, in the presence 
of the whde army. Arsinoe felt a real joy when she beheld 
herself so gloriou^y re-established in tlie privil^;es <£ which 
i^e had been divested by the death of Lysimachus, her first 
husband, and she invited her new spouse to reside with her 
in her own city of Cassandria, to which she first repaired 
herself, in order to make the necessary preparations for hb 
arrival. The temples, on that occasion, with all the pub- 
lic squares and private houses, were magnificently adoined^ 
and notlnng was- to be seen but altars and victims ready for 
sacrifice. The two sons of Arsinoe, Lysimachus, who was 
then 16 years of age, and Philip, who was 13, botli princes 
of admirable beauty and majestic mien, advanced to meet 
the king, with crowns on their heads, it bang a day of so 
much solemnity and joy. Ceraunus threw his arms round 
their necks, and embraced them with as much tenderness 
as could well be expressed by the fondest of fothers. 

The comic part ended here, and waa presently succeeded 
by a bloody tragedy. As soon, as he entei-ed the city, he 
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aessedthe Citadd, and ordered the two brothers to be mur- 
dered. Those unfortunate princes fled for refuge to the 
queen, who clasped them in her arms, and vaiidy endeavour- 
ed, by covering them with her body, to save tiiem from the 
daggers of their murderers, who killed them in the bosom 
of their mother. Instead of being aIlo«red the sad consola- 
tioii of rendering them the last offices, she was first dragged 
oat of the city, with her robes all rent and her hair cfohevd* 
led, and then hani^ed into Samothrace, with only two female 
servants to attend her, mbumfiiUy considering her surviving 
the princes her sons as the completion of all her calamities. 

« Providence would not suffer such crimes to p;o unpunish* 
ed, but called forth a distant people to be the ministers of its 
veogeance. ' 

The Gauls, finding thdr own country too popukus, sent 
out a prodigiAus number of people to seek a new settlement 
in some other land. This swarm of foreigners came frcia 
the extremity of the ocean, and, after they had proceeded 
along; the Danube, arrived at' the outlet of the save, and 
then divided themselves into three bodies. The foist, com- 
manded by Brennus and Acichorius, entered Pannoma, now 
known by the name of Hungary ; the second marched into 
Thrace, under Cerelhrius ; and Belgius led the third into 
lilyrium and Macedonia. 

All the nations near whose territories this people approach- 
ed were struck mtiti So much terror, that, instead of wait- 
ing tM they were subdued, they despatched ambassadors to 
the Gauls, and thought themselves eicceedingly happy in 
purchasing a peace w^ money. Ptdemy Ceraunus^, king 
of Macedonia, was die only prince who was undismayed at the 
tidings of this formidaUe irruption : and, tunning headlong 
of himsdf on the punishment the divine v^geance was pre- 
paring to inflict upon him for the murders he had perpetrat- 
ed, he advanced to meet tlie Gauls with a small body of un- 
discRrined tnx^s, as* if it had been as easy for him to fight 
batt&s as it was to commit crimes. He had even the im- 
prudence to refuse a supply of 20,000 men, which the Dar- 
damans, a neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered him ; 
and answered, with an insulting air, that Macedonia would 
be. much to be pitied, if, after it had conquered all the East, 
it could need the aid of the Dardanians to defend its frontiers ; 
to whieh he added, with a haughty tone of triumph, that he 
would fiace the enemy with the children of those who had 
subdued the universe under the ensigns of Alexander. 

a A. M. trif. Ant. S. C ^9. JvsHn t. zxiv.el xst. Paiunii. I. %» p. 64S— 6tf* 
MeiDu. Exc. ttpoA Photittm, Eetofftt DiodL Sic 1. xxii. CalMnu liynm Id JDeluv* 

et Khui, ad eondeui Suldas. in TaJlarat. 

b SolcM rex Macedonia; Ptolemsns adventam Galloram intrepidasaodivi. U»< 
que earn paticit et ioeiunpo«tia« quasi Helta aon diflCfeiUai, qoiim seeleni patm* 
r.Qtar. parricidiorum furits agiUtut, occoiit* Justia. 
VOL. VI. F 
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He expressed himself in the same imperious strain to the 
Gauls, who first offered him peace by a deputation, in case 
he would purchase it : but, conceivmg this c^er the result 
of fear, he replied, that he would never enter into any treaty 
<rf peace with them, unless they would deliver up some of 
the principal persons of their nation to him as hostages ; and 
that they must likewise send him their arms, before he would 
place any confidence in thdr promises. This answer was 
received with contempt by the Gauls ; and we may fix)m 
hence observe the methods usually employed by the Deity, 
in chastiang the pride and injustice of princes : he first de- 
prives them of reason and counsel, and then abandons them 
to thdr vain ima^nations. 

A few days after this event a battle was fought, wherein 
the Macedonians were entirely defeated and cut to pieces ; 
Ptolemy, covered with, wounds, was taken prisoner by the 
Gauls, who, after they had cut off his head, fixed it on a 
lance, and showed it to the enemy in derision. A very incon- 
siderable number of Macedonians saved themselves by flight, 
but all the rest were either sl^ or made prisoners. The 
Gauls dispersed themselves, after this victory, in order to 
pillage the adjacent country ; upon which Sosthenes, one of 
the principal persons among the Macedonians, collected 
some few troops, and, taking advantage of the disorder in 
'\vWch they then were^ dekroyed a great number of their 
men, and obliged the rest to^uit the country. 

Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with his tn^ : 
but this leader is not to be confounded with that other Bren- 
nus who took the city of Rome, about a century beft)re. 
Upon the intelligence he had recdved of the first success of 
Bdgius, and the great booty he had acquired, he envied him 
the spoils of so rich a counti^, and, immediately fprmed a 
resolution to have a part. And, when he recdved the news 
of that general's defeat, that only served as a new motive to 
hasten has march, his impatience to revenge his countrymai 
uniting with his deare to enrich himself. Authors have not 
informed us what became of Belgius and his troop, but, in 
all probability he was killed in the second engagem^it, after 
which the remains of his army were incorporated into that 
of Brennus. But, however that may be, Jirennus and Agj- 
chorius quitted Pannonia, with an army of 150,000 fool and 
15,000 horse, and enta:*ed lUyrUim, in order ta pass into Ma- 
cedonia and Greece. 

During a sedition which happened jn their march, a body 
of 20,000 men drew off from the main army, and marched, 
under L^onor and Lutarius, into Thrace, where they jdned 
those whom Cerethrius had already led into that country ; 
after wliich they made tl^emselves masters of Byzantium 
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and the western coasts of the Propontis, and then laid the 
adjacent countiy under contribution. 

» This desertion did not prevent Brennus and Acichorius 
iratn continuing their march ; and they drew, either from 
myrium, or their countrymen the Gauls, such numerous re- 
inforcements as increased their army to 152,000 foot and 
61,200 horse. The hopes of booty, mA some advantageous 
'settlement, caused a vast number of soldiers to jdn them in 
this e^medition, and with this army they marched directly to 
Macedonia, where they overpowered Sosthenes with their 
multitudes, and ravaged all the country. It will soon appear, 
by the sequel* that Antigonus reigned in Macedonia, after 
the death of Sosthenes. 

The Gauls, after their conquests in that country, advanc- 
ed to the straits of Thermopyls, with an intention to enter 
Greece, but were stopped for some time by the troops who 
had been posted there to defend that important pass ; till at 
last they discovered the circuitous path which the army of 
Xerxes had formerly taken in their passage over these 
mountains ; and the Greeks, to avoid being surrounded by* 
the troops detached against them by the Gauls for that pur- 
pose, were obliged to retire and leave them a free passage. 
$rennus advanced with the main body of the army towards 
D^lphos, in order to pillage the immense riches of the tem- 
ple of Apollo, and ordered Acichorius to follow him with the 
troops under his command ; declaring to him, at the same 
time, with an air of raillery, that " the gods ought in reason 
" to impart "some of their riches to men, who had more oc- 
*' casion for them than themselves, and employed them in a 
" better manner." * Authors have here taken an opportu- 
nity to relate very astonishing events : for they tell us, that 
when Brennus approached the temple of Delphos,the skies 
wei^ blackened with a dreadful tempest, and that great 
numbers of his men were destroyed by hail and thunder. 
To which they add, that this storm was attended by an ea(rth- ^ 
quake, that rent the mountains, and threw down vast frag- 
ments of the rocks, which crushed the Gauls by hundreds 
at a time ; and that the remaining troops were seized with 
such a panic <^ the ensuing night as caused them to mistake 
their own men for the enemies, in consequence of which 
they destroyed one another in such a manner, that, before 
the day grew light enough for them to distinguish each other, 
above half of the army perished by that means. 

The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple so revered 
among Ihem had drawn from all parts to preserve it from 

tf A.Tsf 3726. Ant.^ C. 878, 
h Jaitin. IxxW. c. 6—8. Pautan. 1. x- p. §52--<}54. 

e The^mcaents thooght tlieae lunds of ttrrort were inftiie^ into tlie VaxiA b|r 
tbecodPcD. OUwrneaiomtrelUEewisettti^iied for tint nmnft 
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bein^ plundered, were animated by an event in which hea- 
ven Itself seemed to declare in thdr favour, and chai^ged the 
GatUfi with so much impetuosity, that, though Acichorius 
liad joined Brennus, thejr were unable to sustain the shock, 
and were daughtered tn vast numbers. Thon|;h Brennus 
had received many wounds in several parts of his body, yet 
none of them were mortal : but, when he saw that all was 
lost, and that the design he had formed ended in the destruc^' 
tion of his army, he was seized with such despair as made 
him reocdve not to survive his losses. He accordingly sent 
for 2M the officers that could be assembled, amidst tbe con- 
fusion which reigned among them, and advised them to kill 
all the wounded men, and make the best retreat in their 
power. After this he dra^ as much wine as he could, 
plunged his dagger into his own bosom, and expired upon 
the spot. 

Acichorius took the command in chief upon luma^, and 
endeavxNired to regain the straits of Thermopylae, in order 
to march out of Qreece, and condnct the sad remains of the 
army into their own country. But, as he was obliged to pass 
through a large extent of the enemy's territories, and to ha- 1 
zard a battle every time he wanted provisions for his troops, 
and as these were reduced to the necessity of almost always 
lying on the ground, though it was then the winter season ; ' 
in ;a word, as thev were constantly harassed, from every 
quarter, bv the inhabitants of the countries through which 
they marched ; they were all destroyed, dther by famine, 
coid, distempers, or the sword, and of all that prodigious 
number of men who engaged* in this expedition not one es- 
caped with life. 

Some fJEibnlous exaggerations may po68%>ly be blended with 
the other circumstances of this event ; and duefly with re- 
lation to the sudden tempest that arose when the Gauls ap- j 
proached Delphos, and the immense masses of rock mira- 
culously detached from the mountains to crush the sacrUe- 1 
gious troops. Perhaps the whole might be no more than a 
thick flight of arrows, shot by the enemies, who might like- 
wise roll down upon the Gauls huge stones from the tops of 
the mountains. Such events are entirely natural and cus- 
tomary in attacks like this, which the priests, whose interest 
]t was to magnify the power of their god, might represent 
as a prodifi;y and as a miraculous interposition, and which 
the credulity of the people, who are always fond of the 
marvdlous, would readily have credited, without a scrupu- 
lous examination of the truth of the account. ! 

On the other hand, we have no sufficient reason to disbe- 
lieve any thing which history relates of this event. The 
enterprise of Brennus was undoubtedly a sacrilegpious im 
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piety, and injurious to religion as wdl as to the Deity him- 
self; for he spoke and acted in the manner already repre- 
sented, not from any conviction that those gods were the 
mere ofisprine of fable (for he did not think better on that 
subject than the Greeks themselves) but from an absolute 
contempt of a divinity in general. The idea of a God is im- 
prdssea o||i the hearts of all men, and they have, through all 
ages and m all countries, believed it to be their duty to ren- 
der certain honours to him. The Pagans were deceived iA 
their application of this principle, but all acknowledged the 
necessity of it. The Deity, therefore, in mere goodness to 
mankind, may have caused his vengeance to be displayed 
from time to time against those, even among the heathens, 
who testified an open contempt of a Supreme Beings in order 
to preserve the traces and principles of religion in their 
minds, by some extraordinary indications of his anger, till it 
pleased him to afford them clearer lights by the ministration 
of the Mediator, at the appointed time, to whom was re- 
served the instruction of niankind, in that pure worship 
which the only true God required from them. We likewise 
see that the Divine Being, in order to presei-ve timong men a 
due respect for his providence and a beUef of his peculiar 
attention to all their actions,, has been careful, from time to 
time, to punish perjuries and other heinous offences in a sin- 
gular manner, even among the Pagans themselves. By which 
means the belief of that cajpital article, the first tie which 
connects man with God, was maintained amidst all the dark- 
ness of Paganism and the profligacy of manners which thea 
prevailed. But it is now time to return to the Gauls. ' ^ 

^ Leonor and Lutarius, who had formed a separate bodj, 
and had established themselves on the Prop<M)tis, advanced 
to the Hellespont, and surprised Lysimachia, after which 
they made themsdves masters of all the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus ; but a difierenoe arising between the two chiefe, ther 
separated from each other. Lutarius continued his mardti 
along the Hellespont, and Leonor returned to Byzahtiun 
with the greatest part of the artny. 

The latter having afterwards passed the Bosphorus aid 
the other the Hellespont, they met again in Asia, where, a 
reconciliation being effected between them, they rejoined 
their forces, and entered into the service of Nicomedes, khg 
of Bithynia. This prince after he had reduced his brother 
Zypetes by their assistance, and regained the possession of 
all his fiither's dominions, assigned to them, for their setlte- 
inent, that part of Asia Minor, which todt from them :hc} 
denomination of Gallo-Grs&cia, or Galatia. The canoncal 
epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians was written to thedO:- 
a i«!v. 1- uxviii. n. 19. 

r2 
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scendants of this pe(S)le, and 9L Jerom, above 600 years af- 
ter the time of which we are now speaking, dedaved, that 
they continued to speak the same language he had. heard at 
Treves. 

The remainder of those who continued in Thrace en- 
gaged afterwards in a war with Antigonus Gonatas^ who 
reigned in Macedonia, and most of them were then destroy- 
ed. Those few who escaped either passed into Asia, and 
rejoined their countrymen in OalaUa, ordi^ersed them- 
selves into other regicms, where no farther mention is made d 
them. In this manner ended that terrible inundfttkoi <i 
Barbarians, after they luid threatened Macedonia and all 
Greece with entire destruction. 

• After the death of Sosthenes, '^ho defeated the Gauls 
and reigned for some time in Macedonia, Antiochus, tl^ son 
of Seleucus Ni^ator, and Antigonus Gonotaa, the son of De- 
metrius Poliqrcetesi formed pretensions to that crown, which 
theu* fathers had enjoyed, one after the other. Antigonus, 
whOk after the &ital expedition of lus father into Asia, had 
reigned ten years in Greece, finding the state of \m, a&irs 
more favourable than those of his competitor, was the fifst 
who ascended the throne, but each of them raised great ar- 
mies, and contracted powerful alUam^es, the one to sslpport 
himself in his new conquest, and the othe^ to dispossess him. 
^icoraedes, kln^of fiithynia, having e^xiused the party of 
Antigcmus on this occa^on, Antiochus, when he was prepare 
ing to enter Macedonia, was unwilling to leave so powerful 
as enemy in his rear. Instead, theref(»e, of passii% the 
Hellespont, he suddenly poured his troops into Bithjmia, 
which then became the theatre of the war. The forces 
were at first so equal, that neither party would pre»imeto 
attack the other, ^nd continued for some tame m that state 
o| inaction; during which a treaty was concerted, in coase- 
qttence ci which Antigonus espoused Phila, the daughter of 
hlpitonice and Seleueus, and Antiochus resigned to him his 
pi^etensions to the throne of Macedonia. In this mamer be 
rdnained in peaceable possession d it, and transmitted it to 
hi^ positerity, who enjoyed it for several gennatjona, to the 
tii^e of Perseus, the last of tliis race, who was dei^ited by 
Pa^lus Emilius, and divested of his domimoAs, which the 
Rctxiaiis, a few years afier, fonaed into a province of the 



^Antiochus, having thus disengaged himself from this war, 

matched gainst the Gauls, Who, after set^ng in the land 

ked them by Nicomedes, were contini^^ly making in- 

I on all sides» by wluch they ea^reoiely incomraoded 

M. 37^8. Ant. J. G. t7A. Memnon. itpitf JPftot. e. six. 
M%3729. Aut.J. C. S75. 
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their ndghbouvs. Antiochas defeated tfiem with great slaugh- 
ter, and detivered the country from their (^presaon. This 
action acquired him the title pf Soter» which signifies a de- 
liverer. 

Sect. VI. 

Ptokmy PhUaddfikui causes the books qfthe Holy Serif Kures 
to be translated into Greek. 

a The tumult of the wars, which a diversity of interests 
had kinged among the successors of Alexander, throughout 
the whole extent of their territories, did not prevent Ptole- 
my Philadelphus from devoting his utmost attention to the 
noble library which he had founded ia Alexandria, and 
wherein he dq)ositedNthe most valuable and curious books 
he was capable of coUecttng from all parts of the world. 
This prince, being informed that the Jews possessed a work 
which contained the law of Moses, alid the history of that 
people, was desirous of having it translated out of the He-> 
brew langua^ kito the Greek, in order to enrich his library 
with that performance. To accomp^sh this desi^, it became 
necessaiy for him to address himsdf to the h|gh-priest of 
the Jewish nation ; but the affair happened to be attended 
with ^reat difficulty. There was at tiiat time a very con- 
siderable number oE Jews in Egypt, who had been reduced 
to a state of slavery, by Ptolemy Soter, during the invasions 
«f Jttdea in his time ; and it was rqpresented to the king, 
&at there would be no probability of obtaining from that 
pcc^ dther a copy or a faithful translatioQ of their law, 
whtte he suffer&i such a immb^ of their countrymen to con* 
tinue in their present servitude. Ptdemy, who always act" 
ed with the utmost generosity, and was extremely solk;itous 
to enlarge his library, did not hesitate a moment, but issued 
a decree for restoring all the Jewish slaves in his dominioas 
to their foil liberty, with orders to his treasurer to pay ^ 
drachmas^.aheaatotheirmaster8,forthetr ransom. Thesum 
expended on this occasion amouo^ed to 400 talents s wlucfa 
make it evident that 120,000 Jews recovered their freedom 
1^ this bomgeous proceeding. The king then gave ordm^ 
ttT discharge the children bom in slavery, with their^^iio- 
thers» and the sum employed for this purpose amoonted to 
above half the former. 

These advailtsigeous jnntitminaries gave Ptolemy hiipes 
that he diould easily obtain ftis request from the hig^-priest, 
whose name was Eleazer. He had sent ambassadors to that 
pwtiir, witli a very obiigiDg letter on Iris part, accompaniei 

«A.M.S727. Ant. J. C. 277. • AlMIlt t« th'rilillflt. 
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•with magnificent j>resents. The ambassadors were receiv- 
ed at Jerusalem with all imaginable honours, and the king's 
request was granted with the greatest joy. Upon which they 
returned to Alexandria with an authentic copy of the Mo- 
saic law, written in letters of gold, and given them by the 
high-priest himself, with six elders of each tribe, that is to 
say, 72 m the whole ; and they were authorised totran^te 
that copy into the Greek language. 

'^The king was desirous of seemg these deputies, aii4 pro- 
posed to each of them a diflerent question, in order to make 
a trial of thdr capacity. He was satisfied with thdr an- 
swers, in which great wisdom appeared, and loaded Hiem 
with-presents, aiid other marks of friendship. The elders 
were then conducted to the isle of Pharos, and lodged in a 
house prepared for their reception, where they were plenti- 
fully supplied with all necessary accommodations. They 
applied themselves to' their work without losing time, and 
in 72 days completed the volume which is commonly cafied 
the Septuagint version « . The whole was afterwaras read 
and approved in the presence of the king, who particulariy 
admired the wisdom of the laws of Moses, and dismissed tiie 
78 deputies with extremely magnificent presents ; part of 
which were for themselves, others for the Wgh-priest, and 
the remainder |br the temple. Expensesof this oature, though 
very considerable, never ruin a state, and do a prince great 
honour. 

The author from whom these facts are extracted is Aris- 
txas, who represents himself as one of the dB^ccrs of the 
guat^i to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds a number of other 
circumstances, which I have. omitted, because thfey seem 
more improbable than those I have inserted. It isjpretend- 
ed that the writers, whether Jews, as Aristobulus, Philo'and 
Josephus; or Christians, as Justin, Irena&us, Clement of 
Alexandria, Hilary, Austin, and some others; who have 
employed thdr pens on the subj^ect of the Septuagint version, 
have founded all their relations on the mere veracity of 
Aristsas, when the woHl that bears lus name is thought to 
be a spurious piece. Some of these authors have added cir- 
cumstances which are generally disbelieved, lycause they 
have too much of the marvellous in them. *Philo declares, 
that, though their translations were made in separate apart- 
jnents, yet not the least difference, either in the sense, or in 
the mode of expression Which they used, was to be found, but 
that, on the contrary, th^ every where coindded, even to a 
single >word; from whence he concludes, that th<^ persons 
were not mere translators, but men inspired by the Spirit of 

c It is calUd tbe Septuagint for ilie nke of tbe rmuid mmber 70, but the ai» 
tred iJoolw v^tt tninalated by 7J («vraiis. k PhilQ d« ▼!» Moini I ii. p« Wt. 
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God, who guided them nn that occasion, and ^ctafted the 
whole to them, even to the minutest word. Justin, and, af- 
ter him, the other Fathers already mentioned, suppose that 
each of the 72 interpreters performed his version in a sepa- 
rate cdi, without the least correspondence wititi eath odier> 
and yet that all their translations were perfectly conformable 
to each other in every particular. 

I have ^lequentl^r declared my resohition not to enter into 
any historicsudisquitutionsof this nature, which require much 
time and learning, and would, therefore, call off my attention 
too long from my principal object. The reader may consult 
the leanied Prideaux, who has treated this subject at lafge* 
All that can be depended upon, and which i^ one has thought 
fit to contest, is, that a translation of the sacred books from 
the Hebrew into the Greek was made in Egypt, in the time 
of the Ptolemies ; that we have this translatfon still extant, 
and that it is the same which was used in the time of our 
blessed Saviour, as most of the passages in the original 
Greek, dted by the sacred writers of the New Testament 
from the Old, are to be found verbatim in this version. It 
still subsists, and continues to be used in the oriental churches; 
as it also was by those in the primitive ages, among whom it 
passed for a canonical trandation. 

This version, therefore, which repdered the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament intelUgible to a vast number ot people, 
became on^ of the most considerable fruits of the Gredan 
conquests ; and was evidently comprehended in the design 
which Crod had in view, when he delivered up ail the EUtst 
to the Qreeks, aiid supported them in those regions, not- 
withstanding their divisions and jealouaes, their wars, and the 
.frequent re volutions, that happened among them. In tins 
manner did God prepare the way for the preacliing, of the 
goq^el, which was then appi^oaching, and facilitate the union 
of so many nations of d^rent languages and manners into 
one society, and the same worslup and doctrines, by the in- 
strumentality of the finest, most copious, a<kl correct, lan- 
guage tl^at was ever spoken in the world, and which became 
common to aU the countries that were conquered by Alex- 
ander. 

SECT.Vn. 

The various exfiedUioiu qfPyrrhus, He is slain at the 
siege ofArgQS, 

« Pyrfhus, when he returned into Epirus, after he had en* . 
tirely abandoned Macedonia, might have passed his days in 
tranquillity amon^ his subjects, and enjc^ed the sweets of 
peace, by govermng his peq)le s^reeably to the rules of jus- 

a Plat, in Pynfi. p. 390-397. Fiviflli. 1. i. p. SI9 22. Jiutia. 1. :LTui. c l, 3* 
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tice. But a disposition so active and impetuous as his own, 
in conjunction with a restless and ardent ambition, was inca- 
pable of beingj at rest itself, or suflFering others to be so. 
This indisposition of mind was, in reality, a raging fevei% which 
knew no mtermission. In a word, he grew msupportable 
to himself, and was continually flying from himself m pursuit 
of foreign objects, and in following from countiy to country a 
felicity no where to be found. He therefore seized, with joy, 
the first.opportunity that offered for plunging himself into 
new engagements. 

fl The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the 
Romans ; and, their own country not furnishing them with 
generals of sufficient abilities to oppose such formidable ene- 
mies, they turned their eyes toward Epirus, and despatched 
ambassadors thither, not only from themselves, but from all 
the Greeks in Italy, with magnificent presents for Pyrrhus. 
They had orders to tell him, that they only wanted a leader 
of experience and reputation ; that they had a competent 
number of good troops, and, by only assembling the forces of 
the Lucanians, Messapians, Samnites, and Tarentines, were 
in a condition to bring an army of 20,000 horse and 350,000 
foot into the field, ^rhe joy with which Pyrrhus received a 
proposal, so agreeable to his disposition and so conformable 
to his character, may be easily imagined. The Epirots, by 
his example, conceived a warm desire and vident passion iot 
this war. , 

A Thesss^ian, named Cineas, was then at the court of 
Pyrrhus. He was a man of great judgment, and having been 
the disciple of Demosthenes, was distinguished frova all the 
(gators of that time, not only for coming the nearest to the 
force and eloquence of tliat great master, but for having been 
iBost successnil in deriving, from so excellent a school, the 
solid principles and truest maxims of sound policy. This 
person was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed 
him on embassies to several cities with whom he had nego- 
tiations to transact. Cineas, through the whole course of 
these employments, confirmed, by his conduct, the truth of 
this expression of Euripides, " that the eloquence of an ene- 
" my is no less prevalent than his sword. And Pyrrhus 
accordingly declared, that he had gained more cities by the 
eloquence of Cineas tiiian he could possibly have conquered 
by Uie "force of arms. For this reason he entert^ned the 
greatest esteem for him, conferred many honours upon him, 
and employed him in the matt important affairs. . A man 
of this character is always an inestimable treasure, and would 
constitute the happiness of a prince and his people, wer^ his 
counsels admitted to take place. 

4 A.M. 9714. Ant. J. C, 280; 
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Cineas, perceiving that Pyirhus was preparing to pass in- 
to Italy, and finding him one day disengaged from business, 
and in a temper not to be offended with innocent liberties, 
entered into a free conversation with that prince. " Your 
•' majesty intends (said he) to march against the Romans ; 
** sh<Hild the gods be so gracious as to render you victorious, 
*' what advantage would you derive from your conquests ?" 
" Were the Romans once subdued by my arms (replied 
*• Pyrrhus) aU Italy would then be ours." " Supposing our- 
" selves masters of that country (continued Cmeas) how 
*' should we proceed next ?" Pyrrhus, who did not yet per- 
cdve his drift, continued, " Sicily will then present itself to 
" us, and you know the importance of that island." ** But 
« will our expeditions (added Cineas^ end with the con- 
" quests of Sicily ?" *• No, certainly, (replied Pyrrhus, with 
" emotion) should we stop short in so glorious a career ? If 
" the gods are pleased to crown us with success, these 
** would be only preludes to more glorious enterprises ? Car- 
•* thage, with all Africa, Macedonia, my ancient domain, 
" every province in Greece, shall be part of our future con- 
** quests." "And when we have conquered all we can, how 
" shall we dispose of ourselves !" " Dispose of ourselves ! 
" We will live at our ease. We will pass whole days in 
" feasts and agreeable conversation, and uiink of nothing but 
*• enjoying ourselves." '* Ah ! my lord (interrupted Cineas; 
" ami what prevents us now from living at our ease, making 
" entertainments, cdlebrating festivals, and enjoying all your 
*' majesty has mentioned ? Why should we go so far in search 
** of a happiness already in our power, and pay so dear for 
•* what we may now enjoy without the least trouble?" 

This discourse of Cineas affected Pyrrhus, but did not 
reform him. He could make no reasonable objection to what 
he had heard; but his natural ardour, more predominant, 
more durable, urged Wm on in pursuit of a- phantom of glory, 
that was always presenting a delusive and shining outside 
to his view, and would not permit him to enjoy the least Ke- 
I)ose, either by night or day. 

Mon^eur Paschal has conadered this reflection of Cineas, 
in the 26th chapter of his Thoughts ; wherein he has ex- 
plained, in an admirable manner, the origin of the tumultu- 
ous emplc^ments of mankind, and of all which thjp^ worW 
calls diversion qr pastime. " The soul (says tliat great 
** mall) discovers nothing in herself that can furaish her with 
'* contentment. Whatever she beholds there afflicts her 
** when she considers it sedately. This obUges her to have 
" recourse to external emplc^ments, that she may lose in 
" them the remembrance ot her real state. In this oblivion 
" conasts her joy; and, to render her miserable, it suffices^ 
" to oblige her to enter into and converse with herself/' 
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He tlien proceeds to justify the truth of this reflectigii, by 
a variety of examples ; after which he adds the following 
]*enQarks *' When Cineas told Pyrrhus, who proposed to 
** hve at ease when he had conauered a large part of the 
*' world, that it would be better lor him to hasten hisintend- 
" ed happiness, by enjoying that repose which was then in 
**• his power, without gcmig iu quest of it through such a 
*' number of fatigues ; he gave him advice that was attoid- 
*' ed with many difficulties, and which seemed almost as ir- 
*' rational as the design of that ambitious youth. £ach of 
** them supposed, that man was capable of being satisfied 
** with himself, and his present enjoyments, without filling 
** up the void in his heart with imaginaiy hqpcs, which is 
♦• certainly false. Pyrrhus could not be happy, either be- 
" fore or after he had conquered the world ; and perhaps 
" the life of ease recommended to him by his minister wouM 
^* have proved less satisfactory to him than the huriy of aB 
" the wars and expeditions which he meditated." 

It is certain, however, thai ndther the philosc^her nor 
the conqueror were capable of knowing thus thcatiughly the 
heart of man. Pyrrhus, therefore, immediately despatched 
Cineas to the Tarentines with a detachment of 3,000 foot; 
soon after which a large number of fiat-bottomed vessels, 
^leys, and all sorts of transport-ships, arriving from Ta- 
rentum, he embarked on board them 20 elephants^ 3,000 
horse, 30,000 heavy-armed foot, 2,000 archers, and 500 
slingers. 

All being ready, he set seul ; but, as socxi as he advanc- 
ed into the qien sea, a violent tempest arose from the north, 
and drove him out of his course.— The vessel in which he was 
yielded at first to the fiiry of tjie storm ; but the exerticms 
of the pilots and mariners were employed so efiectually, that 
lie at last gained the coast oi Italy, after a voyage of infinite 
fatigue and danger. The other smps were incapable of hold- 
ing the same course. At last a strong gale ^rang up from 
the land, and the waves beat so violently against the b^td 
of the king's ship, that they expected it to foimder immedi- 
ately. Pyrrhus did not hesitate a moment in this extremity, 
but threw himself into the sea, and was immediately follow- 
ed by his friends and guards, who vied with each other to 
save him* at the hazard of their own lives; but the B%ht, 
which happened to be extremely dark» and the impetuous 
bursting of the waves upon the coast, from whence th^ were 
repelled with a loud roar, made it verv difficult for them to 
assist him ; till at last, the king, after he had straggled with 
the winds and waves for a consideFable part of the nig^t, 
was cast the next morning on the shore, the wind being then 
c^pnsiderably abated. The long fatigue he had snstaiDed^ 
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weakened him to such a degree, that nothing but his cou- 
rage, always great and invincible, prevented him from sink- 
ing under it. 

In the mean time the Messapians, on whose coast the 
waves had cast him, hastened to him with tlie utmost speedy 
to tender him all the assistance in their power. They also 
went to meet some of his ships that escaped the storm ; but 
the cavalry they found on board were very inconsiderable 
in number; the infantry, however, amounted to 2000 men, 
and had two elephants with them. Pyrrhus, after he had 
drawn them up in a body, led them directly to Tarentum. 

Cineas as soon as he received intelligence of his approach, 
advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, when he arriv- 
ed at Tarentum, was extremely surprised to find the inha- 
bitants solely engaged in pleasures, which it was their usual 
custom to indulge without the least moderation or intermis- 
sion. And they now took it for granted, that, whilst Pyrrhus 
fought for them, they might quietly continue in their own 
houses, solely employed in bathing, using exquisite perfumes, 
feasting, and recreations, Pyrrhus was unwilling to lay 
them under any constraint, till he had received intelligence 
that his ships were safe, and till the greatest part of his 
army had joined him. He then treated them hke one de- 
termined to be their master. He began with shutting up all 
the public gardens and places of exercise, where the inhabit- 
ants usually entertained themselves with news, and regulat- 
ed all the management of the war as they walked together. 
He also suspended their feasts and pubfic shows, and was 
altogether as severe upon the assemblies of newsmongers. 
In a word, he compelled them to take arms, and behaved at 
all musters and reviews with very inexorable severit)^ to 
those who failed in their duty. In consequence of which, 
several, who had never been accustomed to so rigorous a 
discipline, withdrew from the city ; thinking it an insupport- 
able servitude to be debarred from the 6ll enjoyment of 
their effeminate pleasures. 

Pyrrhus, about this time, recdved information that Levi- 
nus, the consul, was advancing against him with a powerful 
army, and that he was then in Lucania, where he burnt and 
destroyed all the country around him. Though the allies of 
Pyrrhus had not sent him any succours at that time, yet, as 
he thought It very dishonourable to permit the enemy to ap- 

E roach nearer him, and commit their ravages in his si^nt, 
e took the field with the few troops he had. But, betorc 
he engaged in any hostilities, he despatched a herald to de- 
mand of the Romans, whether they would consent, before the 
commencement of the war, to an amicable accommodation 
of the differences between them and the Greets of Italy, by 
VOL. vr. , G 
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refemng the whole aSoir to his judjgpment and decisicm ? To 
wliich Levinus, the consul, made this reply, " Tliat the Ro- 
" mans neither took Pyrrhus for an arbiter nor feared him 
" as an enemy." 

Pyrrhus, upon receiving this answer, advanced with his 
troops, and encamped in a plain between the pities of Pan- 
docia and Heraclea ; and, when he heard that the Romans 
were very near him, and were encamped on the other side 
of the river Siris, he mounted his horse, and approached the 
bank, to take a view of their situation. When he saw the 
appearance of their troops, their advanced guards, the fine 
order wliich was every where maintained, and the judicious 
disposition of their caoip, he was astonished at what he saw ; 
and, addressing hiraseu to one of his friends who was then 
near him : — " Megacles," said he, " the array of these Bar- 
" barians is by no means barbarous ; we shall see whether 
" the rest will correspond with this appearance o." And, 
alreadv anxious for the success of the fiiture, he resqlved to 
wait tne arrival of his allies; thinking it sufficient attliat 
time to post a body of troops on the bank of the river, to 
oppose the Romans if they should attenapt to pass ; but this 
precaution was then too late, for the Roman infantry had al- 
ready forded the stream, and the cayalry passed it where 
they found it practicable. The advanced troops^ of Pyrrhus, 
therefore, not finding themselves suffidoitiy strong, and fear- 
ing to be surrounded by their enemies, were obliged to join 
tiie mam army with gre?t precipitation ; so that Pyrrnus, 
who arrived there a few momentslbefore, with the rest of his 
troops, had not time to dispute the passage with the enemy. 

As soon as he saw a great number of Roman bucklers 
glittering on this side of the river, and their cavalry advanc- 
ing towards him in fine order, he closed his ranks, and be- 
gan the attack. The lustre and beauty of his arms, which 
were very magnificent, distinguished him in a conspicuous 
manner ; and his actions made it evident, that the reputation 
he had acquired did not exceed his merit. For while he en- 
gaged in the battle without sparing his own person, and bore 
Ik>wn all before him, he did not Ic^e sight of the duties o£ 
a general ; and amidst the greatest dangers was perfectly 
cool, despatched his commands with as niuch tranquillity as 
if he had been in his palace, and sprang from place to place 
to reinstate what was amiss and sustain those who suffered 
most. 

During the heat of the engagement, one of the Italian 
horse, with a lance in his hand, singled out Pyriiius from all 
the rest of liis troops, and followed him with the utmost ar- 

a The Grecki coniideied all other nttions a« Barbtriuu, aA«I treajtedthem ftc- 
roTdinffly. 
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doOf whereifer lie went, dii^ectlAg all his own motions by 
those of the king. And having at last found a fevourable 
opportunity, he aimed a furious stroke at him, but wounded 
c«ly his horse. At the same time Leonatus of Macedon 
killed the Italian's horse. Both horses being down, Pyrrhus 
was immediately surrounded by a troop of his fnends, who 
carried lam off, ahd idlled the Italian, who fought with great 
braveiy. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus to use more precaution 
than he had practised before, and obliged him* to be more 
careful of himself, which is an indispensable duty in a gene- 
ral, on whose welfere that of a whole army depends. When 
he behdd his cavalry give way, he ordered his infantiy to 
advance, and immediately drew it u|>. Then giving his 
mantle and arms to ]\!legades, one of his friends, he put on 
those of the latter, and vigorously chained the Romans, who 
receiveti him with great intrepidity. The battle was obsti- 
natdy disputed (mi both sides, and the victory long continued 
doubtiEul. Authors say, that each army gave way seven 
^mes, and as often returned to tlie charge. 

Pyrriius, by chan^i^ his airms took a proper method for 
the preservation of his life ; though, in the event, it almost 
proved fatal to him, and was on the point of wrestling the 
victory out of his hands. The enemies threw themselves in 
throngs about Megacles, whom they took to be the king ; 
and he was at last wounded by a horseman, who hurled him 
to the ground, after he had torn off his arms and mantle, 
which he carried fuU speed to Levinus the consul, and, as he 
showed them to him, cried out aloud, That he had slain Pyr- 
rhus. These spoils being borne in triumph through all the 
ranks filled the whde Roman army with inexpressible joy. 
An the field resounded with acclamations of victor}', while 
the Gredah troq)5 were struck with universal consternation 
and dismay. 

Pyrrliifis, who perceived the terrible effect of this mistake, 
flew bare headed through all the lines, holding out at the same 
time his hand to the soldiers, and making himself known to 
them by his voice and gestures. The battle was then re- 
newed, and the dephants were chiefly instrumental in de- 
cidir^ the victory. For, when Pyrrhus saw the Romans 
broken by those animals, and that the horses, instead of ap- 
proaching them, were so terrified that they ran away with 
thdr riders, he immediately led up the Thessalian cavaliy 
a|;ainst them, while they were in confiision, and put them to 
fiight, after having made a great slaughter of them. 

Dionysius ctf Halicarnassus writes, that near 15,000 Ro- 
mans were killed in this battle, and that Pyrrhus lost 13,000 
of his men. But other historians make the loss less on bath 
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Pyrrhtts immediately made himself master of the ene- 
mies' camp, wWch they had abandoned, brought over seve- 
ral cities ^om their alliance, ravaged all the country around 
him, and advanced "within 15 leagues of Rome. 

The Lucanians and Samnites Imving jraned lufn, after the 
battle, he severely reproached them for their delay. But 
his air and aspect made it evident, that he was exceedingly 
delighted at bottom, that his troops, in conjunction with uie 
Tarentines alone, had defeated so well disciplined and nu- 
merous an army of the Romans, without the asastance of 
his allies. 

The Romans, however, were not dejected at the great loss 
they had sustamed ; and, instead of recalling Levinus, were 
solely intent on preparations for a second battle. This great- 
ness of soul, wmch manifested so much steadiness and intre- 
pidity, surprised, and even terrified, Pyrrhus. He, therefore, 
thought it prudent to despatch a second ambassy,]norderto 
sound their dispositions, and to see if they would not incline 
to some expedient for an amicable accommodation ; and in 
the mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas, therefore^ 
being sent to Rome, bad several conferences with the prin- 
cipal citizens, and sent presents, in the name of the king, to 
them and their wives : but not one Roman would receive 
them. They all replied, Mid even their wives : That, when 
Rome had made a public treaty with the king, it would be 
time endugh to express his satisfaction with regard to them. 

When Cineas was introduced to the senate, he acquaint- 
ed them with the proposals of his master, who offered ta 
deliver up his prisoners to the Romans without any ransom, 
and to aid them in the conquest of all Italy ; requiring, at 
the same time, no other return but their friendsnip and a 
sufficient security for the Tarentines. Several of the sena- 
tors seemed inclinable to a peace : and this was no unreason- 
able disposition. They had lately been defeated in a great 
battle, and were on the point of hazarding another of mudi 
more importance. They had likewise every tinng to dread ; 
the forces of Pyrrhus having been considerably augmented 
by the junction of several of his Italian allies. 

The Roman courage in this conjuncture seemed to want 
the animating ^irit of the celebrated Appius Claudius an 
illustrious senator, whose great a^ and loss of sight had 
obliged him to confine himself to his family, and retire £rom 
public affairs. But, when he understood, by the confused 
report which was then dispersed throuriti the city, that the 
senators were disposed to accept the offers of P3rrrhus, he 
caused himself to be carried into the assembly, which kept 
a profound silence the moment he appeared. There the 
venerable old man^ whose zeal for the honour of his country 
fifi^ed to have inspired him with all his ancient vigoor, made 
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it evident, by reasons equally solid and affecting, that they 

were on the point of destroying, by an infamous treaty, all 

the glory which Rome had ever acquired. " Where," (said 

he with the warmth of a noble indignation) " where is the 

" spirit that suggested the bold language vou once utter- 

" ed, and whose accents rang through all tne world; when 

" you declared, that, if the great Alexander himself had in- 

** vaded Italy, when we were young and our fathers in the 

" vigour of thdr age, he would never have gained the re- 

" putation of being invincible, but would have added new 

•* lustre to the glory of Rome, either by his flight or death f 

•* Is it possible then, that you should now tremble at the mere 

" name of a Pyrrhus, who has passed his days in cringing to 

** one of the guards of that very Alexander, and who now 

" wanders, like a wretched adventurer, from country to 

" country, to avoid the enemies he has at home, and who 

** has the insolence to promise you the conquest of Italy, 

** with those very troops who have not been able to secure 

" to him a small tract of Macedonia !" He added many 

other thmgs of the same nature, which rekindled the Roman 

bravery, and dispelled the apprehensions of the senatoi's; 

who unanimously returned this answer to Cineas : — ** That 

'* Pyrrhus should first retire from Italy ; after which, if he 

** should find himself chsposed for peace, he might send an 

**• embassy to solicit it : but that, as long as he continued in 

'* arms in their country, the Romans would maintain the 

'* war agmnst him with all their forces, though he should 

" even vanquish 10,000 such leaders as Levinus." 

It is said, that Cineas, during his contmuance at Rome, in 
order to negotiate a peace, took every method, as might be 
expected from a man of wisdom and address, to inform 
himself of the manners and customs of the Romans, to scru- 
tinize their public as well as private conduct, to stud}^ the 
form and constitution of their government, and to obtain as 
exact an account as possible of the forces and revenues of 
the repubb'c. When he returned to Tarentum, he gave 
the king a faithful relation of all the discoveries he had made 
in his conferences with the principal men of Rome, and told 
him, among other particulars, " That the senate seemed to 
'* him an assembly of kings," A just and noble idea of that 
august body ! And, with respect to the numerous inhabit- 
ants who filed the streets and all parts of the country, he 
added. " I greatly fear we are fighting with a hydra." 
Cineas, indeed, had some reason for tliis remark, for the con- 
sul Levinus had at that time an army in the field, twice as 
numerous as the first, and Rome had still an infinite number 
of men capable of bearing arms, and forming many armies . 
as powerful as that which had been newly levied. 
G 2 
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The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the arrival of ambassadors sent to Pyrrhus from 
the Romans, among whom was Fabricius ; who, as Cineas 
informed the king, was highly esteemed at Rome as a very 
virtuous man, and one well experienced in mihtary affairs, 
but that his fortune was extremely low. Pyrrhus received 
them with extraordinary m^rks of distinction, and treated 
them with all possible honours. The ambassadors, at their 
Audience, said every thing necessary in the present conjunc- 
ture ; and as they imagined he might be elated by the victo- 
ry he had obtained over their troops, they represented to Wm 
the vicissitudes and inconstancy of fortune, which no prudence 
of man could foresee ; that the greatest overthrows in the 
field were incapable of depressing the Roman fortitude, and 
consequently it could never be alarmed at any little disadvan- 
tage ; that the examples of so many enemies as they had 
defeated should teach Pyrrhus to reflect on the enterprise 
he was forming ; that he would find, at worst, that they 
were enemies prepared to receive him, and in a capacity to de- 
fend themselves. They concluded their remonstrances with 
leaving it to his choice, either to receive a ransom for thdr 
soldiers who were then his prisoners of war, or to exchange 
them for such of his troops as the Romans had taken from 
lum. 

« Pyrrhus, after a consultation with his friends, answered 
the ambassadors to this effect. " Romans, it is with an ill 
" grace you demand the prisoners I have taken from you, 
•* to employ them against me, after your refusal of the peace 
•* I proposed. If our mutual interest had been the subject 
«* of^ your attention, you never would have had recourse to 
** such evasions. Be it your care to end, by an amicable 
** treaty, the war you are maintaining against me and my 
** allies, and I promise to restore vou all your prisoners, as 
*• well your citizens as your confederates, without the ran- 
•* som you offer me. If you reject this condition, it is in vam 
•* for you to imagine that Pyrrhus will ever be prevailed up- 
*• on to release so great a number of soldiers.** -. 

When he had returned this answer to the ambassadors, 
lie took Fabricius a»de, and addressed him in the following 
manner : *• As for you, Fabricius, I am sensible of your me- 
** rit : I am likewise informed that you are an excellent ge- 
** neral, and perfectly qualified for the command of an army ; 
** that justice and temperance are united in your character, 
«« and that you pass for a person of consummate virtue. But 
•' 1 am likewise acquainted with your poverty ; and must 
" confess, that fortune, in this particular alone, has treated 
** you with injustice, by misplacing you in the class of jn^- 
a DIoii. UaliCBni. Biccrpt. LegaV P* 744-74S* 
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" gent senators. In order, therefore, to supply that sole 
** defic]enc>[, I am ready to ^ve you as much eold and silver 
*' as will raise you above the ricnest citizen of Rome ; being 
*• faUy persuaded, * that no expense can be more honourable 
*• to a prince than that which is employed in the relief of 
•* great men, who are compelled by thdr poverty to lead a 
** life unworthy of their virtue : and that tWs is the noblest 
*' purpose to which a king can possibly devote his treasures/ 
*• At the same time, I must desire you to believ^, that I have 
** no intention to exact any unjust or dishonourable service 
*• from you, as a return of gratitude. I expect nothing from 
** you but what is perfectly consistent with your honour, and 
** what will add to your authority and importance in your 
** own countiy. Let me, therefore, conjure you to assist me 
** with your mfluence in the Roman senate, which has hi- 
*• therto assumed an air of too much inflexitnlity, with re- 
*• lation to the treaty I proposed, and has never consulted 
*' the rules of moderation in any respect. Make them sen- 
•* sible, I intreat you, that I have given my solemn word to 
** assist the Tarentines and other Greeks who are settled in 
*'' this part of Italy ; and that I cannot in honour, abandon 
** them on any account, and especially as I am now at the 
^* head of a potent army that has already gained me a battle. 
*• I must, however, acquaint you, that I am called by some 
** pressing affairs to my own dominions ; and this is the cir- 
. ** cumstance which makes me more earnestly wish for peace. 
** As to any other particulars, if my quality as a king causes 
** me to be suspected by the senate, because a number of 
•' other princes have openly violated tlie faith of treaties and 
** alliances, without the least hesitati(»), become my surety 
'* yourself on this occasion ; assist roe with your counsels in 
*' aU my proceedings, and command my armies under me. 
** I want a virtuous man and a faithful friend ; and you as 
•• much need a prince^ whose liberalities many enable you t© 
** be more useful, and to do more good to maoikind. Let us, 
'* therefore, consent to render mutual assistance to each other, 
** in all the future events of our lives. 

Pyrrhus having expressed himself in this manner, Fabri- 
cius, after a few moments silence, replied to him in these 
terms : " It is needless for me to make any mention of the 
*' experience I may possibly have in the conduct of public or 
'" private affairs, since you have been informed of that from 
*' others. With respect also to my poverty, you seem to be 
'* so well acquainted with it, that it would be unnecessary 
" for me to assure you I have no money to turn to advantage, 
** nor any slaves from whom I can derive the least revenue ^ 
^ that my whole fortune consists in a house of no considerable 
** appearance, and ii? a little spot of ground th^t furnishes me 
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" with my support. But, if vou believe tny poverty ri^nders 
" my condition inferior to that of every other Roman, and 
•• that, while I am discharging the duties of ah honest man, 
" I am the less considered, because I happen not to be of 
** the number ojf the rich ; permit me to acquaint yoii, that 
" the idea you conceive of me is not just, and that whoever 
" may have inspired you with that opinion, or whether you 
" only suppose so yourself^ you are deceived. Though I do 
'* not possess riches,! never ^id ima^e my indigence a preju- 
" dice to me, whether I consider myself as a public or private 
*' person. Did my necessitous circumstances ever induce 
'* my country to exclude me from those glorious employ- 
" ments that are the noblest objects of the emulation of gi'eat 
'* souls ^ I am invested with the highest dignities, and see 
'* myself placed at the head of the most illustrious embas- 
'' sies. I assist also at the most august assemblies, and even 
" the most sacred fimctions of divine worship are confided 
" to my care. Whenever the most important affairs are the 
'^ subject of deliberation, I hold my rank in councils, and 
*' offer my cpinion with as much freedom as another. I 
*' hold an equal rank with the richest and most powerful 
** persons in the republic ; and, if any circumstance causes 
'' me to coniplain, it is my receiving too much honour and 
" applause from my fellow-citizens. The employments I 
" discharge cost me nothing of my own, no more than any 
'* other Roman. Rome never reduces her citizens to a ruin- 
" ous condition by raising them to the magistracy. Sie 
** gives all necessary supplies to those whom she employs in 
** public stations, and bestows them with liberality and mag- 
" nificence. Rome, in this particular, differs irom many 
" other cities, where the public is extremely poor and pri- 
*' vate persons immensely ricli. We are all in a state of af- 
** fluence as long as the rq)ublic is so, because we consider 
" her treasures as our own. The rich and the poor are 
" equally admitted to her employments, accor(Mng as she 
•* judges them worthy of cooiidence, and she knows no dis* 
" tinction between her citizens but that of merit and virtue. 
" As to my own private affairs, I am so far from repimng 
" at my fortune, that I think I am the happiest ot men 
*' when I compare myself with the rich, and find a certain 
** satisfaction, and even j)ride, in that fortune. My little field, 
'* poor and unfertile as it is, supplies me with whatever I * 
'^ want, when I am careful to cultivate it as I ought, and to 
" lay up the fruits it produces. What can I want more ? 
" Every kind of food is agreeable to my palate, when season"- 
'" ed by hunger: I drink with delight when I thirst, and I cn- 
'* joy all the sweetness of sleep when fatigued with toil, I 
*' contc?iit myself with a habit that covers me from thfe ri- 
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^ goors of winter ; and, of all the various kinds of fumltare 
*' necessary for the same uses, the meanest is, in my opinion, 
** the most commodious. I should be unreasonable and «n- 
** just were I to comply of fortune, whilst she supplies me 
•• with all that nature requires. As to superfluities, I confess 
** she has not furnished me with any ; but then she has not 
•* formed me with the least desire to enjoy them. Why 
** should I then complain ? It is true, the want of this abund- 
*' ance renders me incapable of relieving the necessitous, 
** which is the only advantage the rich may be envied for en- 
*• joying. But, when I impart to the republic and my friend» 
^ some portion of the little I possess, and render my countiy 
' *' all the services I am capable of performing ; in a word, 
** when I (^charge all the duties incumbent on me, to the 
** best of my ability ; wherein can my conscience condemn 
** me ? If riches had ever been the least part of my ambi- 
*** tion, X have so long been employed in the administration of 
** the republic, that I have had a thousand opportunities of 
** amassmg great sums, and even by irreproachable methods. 
*• Could any man desire one more favourable than that which 
** occurred to me a few years ago ? The consular dignity 
•* was conferred upon me, and I was sent against the bam- 
*' nites, the Brutii, and theLucanians, at the head of a nume- 
•• rous army. We ravaged a large tract oi land, and defeat- 
*^ ed the enemy in several battles : we took many flourishing 
•' and opulent cities by assault ; I enriched the whole army 
* with their spoils ; I returned every citizen the money 
•• wluch he had contributed to the expense of the war ; and» 
** after I had received the honours of a triumph, I brought 
•* 400 talents into the public treasury. After having neglected 
" so considerable a booty, of which I had full power to ap- 
•' propriate any part to myself ; after having despised sudi 
** immense riches so justly acquired, and sacrificed the spoils 
*' of the enemy to the love of glory, in imitation of Valerius 
** Publieola, and many other great men, whose disinterested 
** generosity of mind has raised the glory of Rome to so il- 
** lustiious a height ; would it now become me to accept of 
•* the gold and silver you offer me .> What idea would the 
" world entertain of me? And what an example should I 
•' set to my fellow-citizens > How could I bear their re- 
** proaches, how even their looks, at my return ? Those 
** awfiil magistrates, our censors, who are appointed to in- 
*' spect our discipline and manners with a vigilant eye, would 
" tfiey not compel me to be accountable, before all the world, 
'• for the presents you solicit me to accept ? You shall keep, 
*• then, if you please, your riches to yourself, and I my po- 
♦* verty and my reputation." 
Xtake it for granted, that the historian fomiidied Pyrrhod 
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9xvl Fabricius with these speeches, but he has dnly l[>aihte4 
their sentiments, especially those of the latter, in strong co- 
lours. For such was the character of the Romans in those 
glorious ages of the republic. Fabricius was really persuad- 
ed, that there was more ^lory and grtodeur in hang able to 
despise all the gold Of a king than mere was in l^^gmng over 
an empire «. 

ft t*ynrhus, being desirous tiie neact day to sutprise the Ro- 
man ambassador, who had never seen an elephant, ordered 
the captain of tho^ animals to arm the largest of them, and 
lead him to the place where he would be in conversation with 
Fabricius ; the officer was then to place him behind a hang- 
ing of tapestry, that he might be ready to make his appear- 
ance at a certain signal. This was accordingly executed ; 
and the sign being ^ven, the tapestry was drawn aside, and 
presented to view the enormous animal, who stretched out 
nis trunk over the head of Fabricius. and shook the apart- 
ment with a most terrible cry. Fabricius instead of msco- 
vcring the least surprise or consternation, turned very calmly 
to Pvrrhus, and said to him with a smile, ** Neitier your 
** gptd yesterday, nor your elephant to-day, alter me." 

Whilst they were sitting at table in the evening, the con- 
versation turned upon a variety of subjects ; and, alter some 
conference on the affairs of Greece, and the several philoso- 
phers of note, Cineas introduced the doctrines of Epicurus, 
and related the particular opinions of his disciples, with re- 
ference to the gods and the government of the world ; de- 
claring, that they represented pleasure as the end and sove- 
reign good of man, and deelined all dignities and employ- 
ments, as destructive to happiness. To this he added, that 
they never ascribed to the divinity either love, or hatred, or 
wrath, but Aiaint^ed, that he was entirely regardless of 
mankind ; and that they consigned him to a life of tranqiul- 
llty, in which he passed all ages void of occupation, and 
plunged in an endless variety dT delights and pleasures. The 
soft and voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might probably* 
occasion this discourse. Whilst Cineas was going on with 
this subject, fabricius, to whom such a doctrine was altoge- 
ther new, cried out as loud as he was able : " Great Her- 
•* cules, may Pyrrhus and the Samnltes follow this doctrine, 
" as long as they shall make war with the Romans !" 

Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the manners of 
the ancients by those which prevail in our age, would expect 
to hear tlie conversation between ^*eat warriors, at table, 
turn, not only on political systems, but points oi erudition? 
for, at that time, philosophical inquiries were considered as 

a FfthriciiM Pyrrhi legit Mmtn repulU, iBi(|nsqiie regno JnQicftvit n^iiB opei 
poaae eonteanexe. Seii«e. Epitt. 199: * Piut. in ^irh. p. S9f-a97. 
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the prinQ^al part of learoing. Ar^ not such discourses as 
these, seasoned with improving reflections and enlivened 
-with spri^Uy replies* equal at least to those table conversa- 
tions, which frequently continue as long as the entertainment, 
and are passed, without much expense of genius, in excla- 
matbes, worthy of Epicunea^s, oa the delicait^ of the fto- 
visions, and the a,dn»irable flaypwr of the wines and othfr li- 
quors ? 

Pyrrhus was struck; with so much admiration at the great- 
ness of soul which he discovered in the Roman ambassador^ 
and wajs so charmed with his manners and his wisdom, tliat 
he became more knpatient than ever to contract an alliance 
with 14s city. He uierelbre took him apart, and conjured 
hicn, a second time, to mediate an accommodajd<»n between 
the two states, and consent to reside at his court, where he 
should hold the £rst ra^ among aU his friends and captains. 
'^ I would m^ advise you, tp persist in that request^" replied 
Fabpcius^ whisperinK in his ear^. and smiling, '* and you 
" seem to be but littJe acquainted with your own interest j 
*Mbr, If these who new honour and admire yon should once 
'* happ^ to know me» perhaps they might be more desirous 
*' of naving me for their king than voui-seli*' 

The prince, instead of being offended at this reply, esteem- 
ed lum Uie'more for i^akii^ it, and would intrust the pri- 
sonei^ to none but him, th^t he might be certain they would 
be seRt back to him, after they had embraped t^eir relations 
and Mends, and celebrated the Saturnalia, in case the senate 
shcxili) continue averse to a peace. They were accordingly 
sent to him at the es^ration of tiie festival, the senate hav^- 
ing ordered every prisoner ta return to Pyrrhjis, upon pain 
of death. 

The command of the army being conferred oaFabdciua 
the following year, an unknown person came into his camp, 
with a letter from the king's physician, who offered to take 
Pyrrhus offby poison, if the Komains would* promise him a 
recompense proportionable to the service he ^ould render 
them, by pitting an end to so destructive a war without any 
danger to themselves. Kabricius, who always retained the- 
same probity and justice «, even in time of war, which fu»r' 
nishes so many pretexts for departing from them, and who 
knew there were some rights which ought to be preserved 
inviolable, even with enemies themselves, was struck with a 
just horror at such a proposal ; and, as he would not suffer 
the king to conquer him with gold, he thought it would be 

a £yusdera animi Aiit, aare non rinci, veneno non Tintere. Admirati tumu* 
iniemetD Tirnro, quein non regis, noo ewtra regem promissa fiexisient ; boni • 
etenipii tenacero ; quod difficilhraum eit in beilo ihnocentftn ; qui,aliquod et»e 
ciederec euam in hoste neAkB; qni in luinma paupeitate qtuun ^bi dbetii fecerat, 
Tm A^T rafiii(it diviiiti qutm Tenenttn, Senec Bpiit. UR. • 
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nifamous in himself to conquer the king by poison. After 
some conference therefore with his colleague Emilius, he 
irrote a letter to Pyrrhus, to caution him against that black 
. ttreachery. His letter was conceived in these terms : 

-CAlVS FABRICIUS AND qUINTUS EMILIUS, CONSULS ; TO 
. ^ KING PYRRHUS ; HEALTH. 

** You seem to form a wrong judgment both of friends 
•* ^and enemies ; and this will be your own opinion, when yoQ 
•* have read the letter which has been written to us. ¥o€ 
** you will then be sensible, that you are carrying on a war 
" against people of virtue and honour, at the same tinae that 
•* you repose entii'e confidence in traitors and the worst of 
•* men. The information we now send you results more 
•• from our affection for ourselves than for you ; for, wp were 
•* ui^willing that your death should give the world occasion to 
•* defame us ; and to imagine, that we had recourse to trea- 
** chery, through despair of terminating this war happfy^ by 
** our valour." 

Pyrrhus, having received this letter and ascertained the 
truth of the information it contained, caused his physician to 
be punished, and sent back all his prisoners to the consul 
without ransom, as a testimonial of his gratitude to Fabricios 
and the Romans. He likewise deputed Cineas to negotiate 
a peace; but the Romans, who would never accept dther 
a favour from an enemy or a recompense for not commit'- 
ting the most execrable piece of injustice, were not averse 
to receiving the prisoners ; they, however, returned an equal 
number ot Tarentines and Samnites, as an equivalent ; but, 
as to the treaty of pacification, they would not permit Cineas 
to mention it, till Pyrrhus had returned to Epirus in the 
same fleet that landed him and his troops in Italy. But, as 
his affairs made a second battle necessary, he assemtded lua 
army, and attacked the Romans near the city of Asculum. 

The troops fought with great obstinacy on both sides, and 
the victory continued doubtful till the close of the battle. 
Pyrrhus, at the beginning ojf the action, having been driven 
into places where cavalry could not act, and against a river 
very difficult, as well in regard to its banks as to the marshes 
on the sides of it, was treated very redely by the enemy, and 
lost a great number ot his men. But, having at last disen- 
gaged himself firom that disadvantageous situation, and re« 
gained the plain, where he could make use of his elephants, 
he advanced against the Romans with the greatest impe- 
tuo^ty, his ranks bdng all in good order and w^ell closed; 
and, as he met with a vigorous resistance, the slau^ter be- 
came ve^ great, and he himself was wounded, fte, how- 
ever hadfcposed bis elephfuit^ »o judiwQusly, that tbey ferikc 
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throi:^h the Roman infantry in several quarters, notwith* 
standing which they still msuntained their ground. The two 
armies, fired with implacable rage, exerted the utmost ef- 
forts that bravery cotud inspire, and did not cease fighting 
till night parted them. The loss was almost equal on botli 
sides, and amounted to 15,000 men in the whole. The Ro- 
mans were the first who retreated, and gained thdr camp, 
which was near the field of battle. The advantage there- 
fore seemed to remain with Pyrrhus, who continued longest 
in the field ; but, when one of his officers came to congratu- 
late him on his victory : •* If we gain such another,** replied 
he, '* we are inevitably ruined.'* And, as he had really lost 
his best troops and bravest officers, he was very sensible of 
his inability to biing another army into the field against the 
Romans, whose very defeat mspired them with new vigour 
and ardour to continue the war o, 

* While he was revolving these melancholy thoughts in 
his mind, and had the mor^cation to see himself in a man- 
ner destitute of all resource, and incapable of recurring to 
any honourable expedient, to disen^ge himself from an en- 
terprise which he had too inconsiderately undertaken, a 
dawn of hope and good fortune inspired him with new re^o^ 
ludon. 

c A deputation was sent to him, at that critical juncture, 
from Scily, with a commission to deliver Syracuse, Agrigen- 
tum, and the city of the Leontines, into his possessicoi ; and 
to innplore the asastance of his arms to dnve the CarUia- 
ginians from their island, and deliver them from thdr tyrants. 
Several couriers fix)m Greece also arrived at his camp at the 
same time, to inform lum that Ceraunus had been killed in a 
batde with the Gauls, in Macedonia, and that this kingdom 
seemed to invite him to ascend the throne, 

Pyrrhus then found himself in a new perplexity. A mo- 
ment before he was destitute of all hope, and now it flowed 
so fast upon him, that he was at a loss to determine which 
offer he ought to prefer. But, after a long deliberation, and 
when he had maturely weighed the reasons that offered 
themselves on both sides, he resolved for Sicily, which would 
cpea him a passage into Afi'ica, and conduct him to a more 
ample harvest of glory. In consequence of this resolution, 
he immediately despatched Cineas, to treat with the cities, 
and to give them assurances of his speedy arrival ; he then 
embark^ for Sicily, after he had left a strong garrison in 
Tareiitum, notwithstanding the repugnance of the inhabit- 
ants, who had the mortification to see themselves abandoned 

a Povdamna, per eaedcfs, ob ipso. * 

Dueit opec auimiynqae ferro. Horat- 
b Plut ia Pyrrb. b. 397— 3f 8. PaotaD. I. . p. 38. Jnitin. U xtIU. C, h ^ >• 
ttiu.e.3. ^ cA.l|L37SjBb AiKt*J.C.S79* , 
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\ff Pyrrhtts, and reduced at the same time to a atate of ^- 
▼cry by his troops. 

When he arrived in &3^, he immediately became master 
of Syracuse, which was delivered up to liim by Sostratusa, 
who then governed that dty, and oy Thenon, who com- 
manded in the citadel He also received from tiiem money 
out of the public treasury, and about 200 8hi[)s, which faci- 
litated his conquest of all Sicily. His insinuating and affable 
behaviour, at his first arrival, gained him the hearts of all 
the people ; and, as he had then an army of 30,000 foot and 
5000. horse, with a fleet of 200 sail, he dispossessed the Car- 
tiiaginians of their settlements in that idand, and obliged 
Ihem to evacuate the city of Eiyx, which was the strongest 
•f all their places there, and the best furnished with pecnple 
fiur its defence ; he also de&ated, in a great battle, the inha- 
bitants of Messina, who were called mamartmta a, and whose 
frequent irruptwns infested all Sicily, and he entirely demo- 
lished aUtbeu* fbrU^sses. 

The rapid progress ^ his^arms terrified the Cartha^;inians, 
who were now divested of all their acquisitions in Sicily, ex- 
cept the single city of Lilybaeum ; and th^ sent to purchase 
peace smd lus friendship with money and ships. But, as he 
aspired to much greater things, he answered them, that the 
only method to obtain what they desired would be to abandon 
S^ily, and consent to let the Libyan sea be the boundary be^ 
tween them and the Greeks. He intended to bestow Sicily 
on his son Hd«»ius, as a kingdom to which he had a right by 
birth, this prince bektg his son by the daughter of Agatho- 
cles ; and he prc^posed to give his son Alexander the king- 
dom of Italy, which he looked upon as a certain conquest. 

A continued series of prospenty, and the numerous forces 
under his command, had raised his h(^s so high at that 
time, that he thought of nothing but accomplishing the great 
^ws that had drawn him into Sicily ; the first and princi- 
pal of which was the conquest of Africa. He had a suffi- 
cient number of vessels for that great expedition, but want- 
ed mariners ; in order, therefore, to obtain that supply, he 
obliged the cities to furnish him with men, and .severely pu- 
nished those who neglected to obey his orders. 

In consequence of these proceedings, his power wiks soon 
changed into an insolent and tyrannical sway, which first 
drew upon him the hatred of the family and friends of Aga- 
thocles, whom he deprived of all the wealth they had re- 
ceived from that prince, and bestowed it upon his own crea- 

« He ii ealkd Sonitrfttai by Diony«tui ot' Halicarnatsut 

h The word ciprniBes martial^ because they wete ft very warKke people. They 
oricitwliy etme tcom Italy, and haT)ng made ihermelyei niBstert o('Meti!iia,i«t» 
%Hueh tbey bad been nieeivcd, they ittVKdiheu awa wmt fhere, tbwigli that 
tf. \ht city mis sat <h«iis«l* 
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tares. « In cariteni|)t of the customs of that country, lie also 
conferred the first dignities, and the govertMnent of cities, on 
his guards and centurions, whom he continued in the magis- 
tracy as long as he thought proper, and without any reg^tl 
to the time prescribed by the laws. And, as to aQ judidal 
proceedings, with respect to private pnmerty and other 
aifaits of that nature, he either decided them by his own 
arbitrary ^tence or left them to the determination of hia 
courtiers, whose sole views were to enrich themselves by 
sordid gain, and live in aU manner of luicury, profusion, and 
debauchery. 

A conduct so oppresMve and different from that by which 
he at first had so well succeeded could not fail to alienate 
the affections of the people from him ; and, when he became 
sensible that he was universally hated, and that the Sicilians, 
exasperated at his odious government, were sdicitous to 
shake off the yoke, he placed m most of the cities such gar- 
risons as he knew were at his devotion, under pretext that 
the Carthaginians were preparing to invade him. He also 
seized the most illustrious citizens of each city, and caused 
them to be put to death, after he had charged them with 
treasonable conspiracies. Of this number was Thenon, the 
commander of the citadel ; and all the important services 
he had rendered the king of Epirus did not suffice to exempt 
him from so cruel a poUcy ; though it was allowed that he 
had contributed more than any otlier person to reduce Sicily 
under Pyrrhus. He also resolved to have Sostratus seized ; 
but, as he had some suspicion of what was intemled against 
him, he found means to quit the city. A prince hassards all 
things when he loses the affection of his peq;>le, which is the 
strongest tie that unites them to their soverei^. This bar- 
barous and ij^njust treatment of the two principal citizens of 
Syracuse, who had conduced most to the progress of his 
power in that island, rendered him entirely odious and in- 
fiupportable to the Scilians. Such was the character of 
Pyrrhus : his vigorous conduct in the enterprises he under- 
took facilitated his coq^uest of kmgdoms and provmces, but 
he wanted the art of pfteserving them *. The averaon which 
the cities conceived against him was so great that some of 
them entered into a lea^e with the Carthaginians, and others 
vith the Mamertincs, in order to destroy him. 

At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new insur- 
rections and revolts kindling all around, he recdved letters 
from the Samnites and Tarentines, which informed him that 
they bad been dispossessed of all their lands, and were then 

a Dt(unr«. Halie. ib £xeerp^ p. «4t. 

b Uc ad deriiicendft regna mvletas habdMtur, itt dertetit aeaiiMtiiqiie ed^- 
ter eaxebttt ; tuKo t&ettiu i ttufelat acquiitirB impeiiii «pau& reanOle* JttdB. U 
xxr. c. 4. 
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shut up in their cities, where it would be impossible for them 
to sustain the war, unless he would hasten to thdr assistance. 
These letters arrived at a proper time for aiibrding him an 
lionourable pretext tor his departure, and preventing it from 
appearing a flight, from Sicily, as if he despaired of succeed- 
ing any longer m that island. 

a As he was embarking at Syracuse, the Carthag^ians 
attacked him in such a manner as obliged him to fight, in 
Ihe very port, against those barbarians, where he lost seve- 
ral of his ships. This, however, did not prevent him from 
sailing to Italy with those that remained ; but upon his arri- 
val there he found a great body of Mamertines, who hsA 
passed over thither before him, to the number of near 10,000 
men, and greatly incommoded his march, by frequently ha- 
rassing his troops, and maldng repeated attacks upon his 
rear-^rd. 

6 Livy and Dionysius of Halicamassus tells us one circum- 
.stance not very much to the honour of Pyrrhus's memory. 
In Locris was a celebrated temple, consecrated to Proser- 
pine, and held in the greatest veneration by all the inhabit- 
ants of that country, as well as by strangers, and no one had 
ever presumed to violate it, though it was certain that im- 
mense treasures were deposited .within it. Pyrrhus, who 
then wanted money extremelv, was not so scrupulous, but 
carried off all the riches of tne goddess, and lodged them 
in liis ship. The next day, if the story may be credited, 
his fleet was shattered by a violent tempest, and all the ves- 
sels tliat were laden with these rich and sacred spoils were 
cast upon the coast of Locris. This proud prince, says Livy, 
being convinced, by this cruel disaster, that the gods were 
not imaginary beings, caused all the treasures to be replaced 
in the temple with the utmost devotion. The goddess, how- 
ever, was not appeased by tWs involuntary restitution; and 
the author who relates this event represents this impious sa- 
crilege as the cause of all the foture calamities which hap- 
pened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the unfortunate death 
which put an end to his enterprises. 

« Pyrrhus, after he had sdfered hp this tempest, arrived 
at Tarentum with 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse ; and when 
he had rdnforced them with the best troops he could find 
in tiiat city, he advanced, by long marches, against the Ro- 
mans, who were encamped in the country of the Samiutes. 

This people retained a secret resentment against Pyrrhus, 
for desertmg them, when he undertook his expedition into 
Sicily; for which reason he was joined by very few of their 

<» Plat. ID Pyrrii. p. S99. Paaian. 1. 1 p. »«. Juttm. I adu. c« 3v 
<r A. M. 3730, A»t. Jri?. S74. *^ «" '^ 
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troops. This, howevet, cBd not prevent him from dividing 
his arrfjy into two bodies : one of which he sent into Lacania, 
to oppose the consul who was there at that time, and to ren- 
der him incapable of assisting his colleague : the other he 
led himself j^ainst Manius Cums, the other consul, who 
had intrenched himself in a very advantageous post near the 
city of Beneventum, where he waited for the succours that 
were advancing to him from Lucania. 

Pyrrhus hastened to attack this last, before the other had 
joined him ; and with this view he selected his best troops, 
with such -of his elephants as were strongest and of most 
service in the field ; after which he began his march about 
the close of the evening, in order to surprise the consul in 
his camp. The enemy, however, discovered him the next 
morning as he was descending the mountains, and Manius, 
having marched out of his intrenchments with a body of 
troops, fell upon the first he met. These he soon put into 
confusion, and obliged them to have recourse to flight, which 
spread universal terror among the rest, great numbers of 
whom were slain, and even some of the elephants taken. 

This success emboldened Manius to draw all his troops 
out of their entrenchments, in order to combat in the open 
plain. One of his wings had the advantage at the beginning 
of the battle, and pushed the enemies with great vigour, but 
the other was overthrown by the elephants, and driven back 
to their camp. In this emergency, he sent for the troops he 
had left behind him to guard the entrenchments, and who 
Were all fresh and under arms. These forces advanced in 
the critical moment, and with their pikes and darts com- 
pelled the elephants to turn their backs, and fall upon their 
own battalions : which created such a genei*al confusion, tliat 
the Romans at last obtained a complete victory, which, in 
dome sense, was of no less value to them than their future 
conquests of all nations. For the intrepidity they discovered 
in this engagement, and the gallant actions they performed 
in all the battles they fought with such an enemy as Pyrrhus, 
increased their reputation, as well as their fortitude and con- 
fidence in their own bravery, and caused them to be consi- 
dered as invincible. This victory over Pyrrhus rendered 
them indisputable masters of all Italy between the two seas ; 
and this acquisition was soon succeeded by the wars with 
Carth^e, in which, having at last subdued that potent rival, 
tliey no longer beheld any power capable of opposing them. 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himself fallen from all the 
high hopes he had conceived, with relation to Italy and Si- 
cily, after he had consumed six whole years in those wars, 
and entirely ruined his own afEiirs. It must be acknowledg- 
ed, however, that he preserved an invincible fortitude of mind 
. h2 
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jUKkidsl all these disgraces ; and his experience m miMtaiy 
affairs, with his valour and intrqpidity, caused him always 
to pass for the first of all the kings and generals of his time. 
But whatever he acquired by his great exploits he soon lost 
by his vain hopes ; for his impatience to pursue what he had 
not yet attained rendered Mm inca|)able of preserving what 
vas already in his possession. This disposition of his made 
Anti^us compare nim. to a man who had lucky throws on 
the dice, but played his men very ill 

« He at length returned to Epirus, with dght. thousand 
foot and five hundred horse ; but, as his revenues were not 
suifident for the subsistence of these troops, he was Indus* 
trious to find out some new war for their support ; and, 
having received a re-inforcement of some Gauls who j(nned 
him. He threw himself into Macedonia, where Antigonus then 
reigned. His intention was only to ravage the country, and 
carry off a great booty ; but, when he had once made himself 
master of several cities, without any difl5culty, and had also 
seduced two thousand of Antigonus's soldiers over to his 
partj, he indulged the most exalted hopes, marched against 
Antigonus himself, attacked him in the defiles, and put his 
whole army into disorder. A lai^ body of other Gauls, 
who formed the rear-guard ctf Antigonus, courageously sus- 
tained his efforts for some time, and the encounter became 
very warm, but most of them were at last cut to pieces ; 
and those who commanded the elephants, being surrounded 
by his troop, surrendered themsdves prisoners, and deliver- 
ed up the elephants. The Macedonian phalanx was all tliat 
now rem^ed ; but the troops who composed this corps 
were struck with terror and confusion at the defeat of their 
rear-guard. Pyrrhus, perceiving that they seemed to re- 
fuse fighting him, stretched out his hand to the commanders 
and other officers, and called them each by their name. 
This expedient gained him all the infantry of Autigpnus, 
who was obliged to have recourse to flight, in order to pre- 
serve some of the maritime places in their obedience to him. 

Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this victory, as may 
be judged by the following inscription on the spoils, which he 
consecrated to the Itonian * Minerva. " Pyrrhus, king of 
*' the Molossians, consecrates to the Itonian Minerva tnese 
** bucklers of the fierce Gauls, after he had deteated the 
** wlide army of Antigonus. Let no one be suiprised at 
*^ tliis event. The descendants of ^acus are still as they 
** originally were, perfectly brave and valiant.'* 

a Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 400. Paaiau I- i. c. 121. Juattn. I. xxr. e. 3. 

b MinervA was calied itonia* ruiu Itonus the son oi Ai:'|>liietyan,and iliebad 
two tempkftiledittted to her, under this name; one in Tbestaly, iieai Lanssa, 
whieh was the aame with that in the passage betbci^ os ; t)ie other wito in* B«o» 
di,9earCoroii«a. 
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Pyrrhusy after this victoiy , made hixnsdf master of all the 
<^ties of Maced(Hiia, and particularly of Ege <>, whose inha- 
bitants he treated with gmit severity, and garrisoned their 
city with part of his Gauls, a people tiie most insatiable and 
rapacious after money of any. The moment they took pos- 
session of the city, they began with plundering the tombs of 
the Macedonian kin^, whose remains were deposited there. 
They also carried on all the riches inclosed in those monu- 
ments, and, with sacrilegious insolence, scattered the ashes 
of those princes in the air. Pyrrhus lightly passed over 
this infamous action, either because the important affairs he 
then had upon his hands engaged bis whole attention, or that 
his pressing occa«on for the service of these Barbarians ren- 
dered him unwilling to alienate their affection from him, by 
too strict an inquiry into this proceedinp^, which would make 
it necessary for him to puni^ the dehnquents ; and so cri- 
minal a connivance lowered him very much in the esteem 
of the Macedonians. ' 

^ Though his affairs were not established on so secure a 
foundation as to give him just reasons to be void of appre- 
hension, he conceived new hopes, and engaged in new enter- 
prises. Cleony mus the Spartan came to soucit him to march 
nis army against Lacedsmonia, and Pyrrhus lent a willing 
ear to that proposal. Thb Cleonymus was of the royal 
race. Cleomenes, his father, who was king of Sparta, had 
two sons, Acrotatus and Cletmymus.' The former, who was 
the eldest, died before his father, and left a son named Areus. 
After the death of the dd king, a ^pute with relation to 
the sovereignty arose between Areus and Cleonymus ; and, 
as diis latter seemed to be a man of a violent and despotic 
disposition, the contest was decided in favour of Areus. 
Cleonymus, when he was far advanced in years, espoused a 
very beautiful woman, whose name was Chelidonis, the 
daughter of LeoU^chidas. This young lady conceived a vio- 
lent passion for Acrotatus, the son of king Areus, who was 
very amiable, finely shaped, and in the flower of his youth. 
This circumstance rendered her marriage not only a very 
melancholy but dishonourable affair to her husband Cleony- 
mus, who was equally transported with love and jealousy ; 
for lus disgrace was public, and eveiy Spartan was acquaint- 
ed with the qontempt which his wife entertained for him. 
Animated, therefore, with a burning impatience to avenge 
himself at once on his partial citizens and his faithless wife. 
he prevailed on Pyrrhus to march against Sparta, with an 
army of twenty -five thousand foot, two thousand horse, and. 
twenty-four elephants. 

a *i cuy ot Maerdonia, on tbe rWer Haliacmon* 

6 A.M. 3732. Ant J. C. £73. Plut in Pyrrti. p« 40f-403. F|usaR. 1. 1* |k 
33»S4,ettui.p.iM. Jostiii.|.xxT.«.4 
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These great preparations for war itiade it immediately 
evident, mat Pyrrhus was more intent to conquer Pelopon- 
nesus for himself than to make Cleonymus master of Sparta. 
This, indeed, he strongly disavowed in all his discourse; for, 
when the Lacedaemonians sent ambassadors to him, during his 
residence at Megalopolis, he assured them that no hostilities 
were intended by him against Sparta, and that he only came 
to restore liberty to those cities which Antigonus possessed 
in that country. He even declared to them that he design- 
' ed to send his youngest Children to Sparta, if they would 
permit him so to do, that they might be educated m the 
manners and discijpline of that city, and have the advantage 
above all other kmgs and princes, of being trained up in so 
excellent a school 

With these flattering promises he atnused all such ^ pre- 
sented themselves to him in his march; but those persons 
must be very thoughtless and imprudent who place any con- 
fidence in the language of politicians, with whom artifice and 
deceit pass for wisdom, and sincerity for weakness and want 
of judgment. Pyrrhus had no sooner advanced into the ter- 
ritories of Sparta than he began to ravage and plunder aH 
the country around him. 

He arrived, in the evening, before Lacedsemon, which 
Cleonymus desired lum to attack without a moment's delay, 
that they might take advantage of the confusion of the in- 
habitants, who had no suspicion of a siege, and of the ab- 
sence of king Areus, who was gone to Crete to assist the 
Gortynians. The helots and friends of Cleonymus were so 
confident of success, that they were then actually preparinj; 
his house for his reception; firmly persuaded that he would 
sup there that veiy night with Pyrrhus. But this prince, 
ivho looked upon the conquest of the city as inevitable, de- 
ferred the assault till the next morning. That delay saved 
Sparta, and showed that there are favourable and decisive 
moments which must be seized immediately, and wbicli, 
once neglected, never return. • 

When night came, the Lacedaemonians deliberated on the 
expediency of sending their wives to Crete but were oppos- 
ed by them, in that point : one among them in particular, 
whose name was Archidamia, rushed into the senate with 4 
drawn sword, and, after she had uttered lier coniplaints, in 
the name ci the rest, demanded of the men who were there 
assembled, "What could be their inducement to entertaiii 
*' so bad an opinion of them, as to imagine they could consent 
" to live after the destruction of Sparta ?** 

The same council gave directions for Opening a trench pa- 
rallel to the enemy's camp, in order to oppose their ap- 
proaches to the city, by placing tvoops along that work; but. 
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as the absence dF thdr king, and the surprise with which 
they were then sdzed, prevented them from raising a suffi- 
cient number of men to form a front equal to that of the 
enemy and engage them in the open field, they resolved to 
shut ttiemselves up as securely as pos^le, by adding to each 
extremity of the ditch a kind of intrenchment, formed by a 
barricade of carriages, sunk in the earth up to the pude- 
trees of the wheels, that by being thus firmly fixed they 
might check the impetuousitv of the elephants, and prevent 
the cavaliy from a^aulting them in flank. 

While the men were employed in this work, their wives 
and daughters came to join them ; and, after they had ex- 
horted those who were appointed for the encounter to take 
some repose, while the night lasted, they proceeded to mea- 
sure the length of the trench, and took the third part of it 
for their own share in the work, winch they completed be- 
fore day. The trench was nine feet in breadth, six in depth 
and 900 in length. 

When day appeared, and the enemies began to be in 
moti(Mi, those women presented arms to all the young men ; 
and, as they were retiring from the trench they had made, 
they exhorted them to bdiave in a gallant manner; intreat- 
iag them, at the same time, to consider how glorious it would 
be for them to conquer in the sigjit of their comitry, or to 
breathe their last in the arms of their mothers and wives, af- 
ter they had proved themselves worthy of Sparta by theit 
valour. Asfcr'Chelidonis, she withdrew to her chamber, 
and prepared a cord, which she intended should be the fa- 
tal instrument of her death, to prevent her from filing into 
the hands oS, her husband, if the city should happen to be 
taken. 

Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head of his 
infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who waited for him 
CD the other side of the trench, with their bucklers closely 
idned tc^ether. The trench was not only very difficult to 
be passed, but the soldiers of Pyrrhus could not even ap- 
proach the edge of it, nor maintain a good footing, because 
the earth, which had been newly thrown up, easily gave 
Way under them. When his son Ptolemy saw this mconve- 
nience, he drew out 2,000 Gauls, with a select band of Cha- 
onians, and filed off along the trench to the place wheie the 
carriages were disposed, in order to open a passage for the 
rest of the troops. But these were ranged so thick, and sunk 
to such a depth in the earth, as rendered his des^ imprac- 
ticable. Upon which the Gauls endeavoured to surmount 
this difficulty, by disenga^g the wheels, in order to draw 
the carriages into the adjoining river. 

The young Acrotatus was the first who saw the danger. 
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and iiATiid&tely hvrrrM tbroogh tbe dty with 300 8oidl^i»<i 
HaviAg taken a lar{|e compass, he poured apKm the reso* of 
Ptolemy's troops, without beii^ disoovered in his approach, 
because he advaaieed through hollow ways. Uptm this sod- 
den attack, as their ranks were brokca>, and their t^oopv 
thrown into disorder, they crowded and pressed upon each 
cither, and most of them rolled into the ditch, and fell anound 
the chariots. In a word, after a long encounter, which cost 
them a vast quantity of bSoed, they were repobed, and eblig- 
od to have recourse to flight. The old men, and most of the 
Women, stood on the ether sdde of ti^ trench, and beheld 
with admhution the iinda«Hited bmv^ry of Acrotatus. As 
ftn- him, coveted with blood and exulUngin his victory, he re- 
turned to his post amidst the imiversal applause of the ^»ar- 
tan women, who extolled IhS valour, and envied at the same 
tine, the glory and happiness of ChelidOnis: an evident ^roof 
that the Spaitan ladies were not extremely delicate on the 
stt^ect of conjugal chastity. 

The battle was still hotter along the edge of the ditch, 
where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was defended by the 
Lacedsmonian in&ntry : tlie Spartans fought with great in* 
jtrq)idity, and several among them distinguished Itonselves 
very mucli; particularly PhyHmsv who a%er hanring q^posed 
the enemy for a considerable time, and killed, with Ins own 
liand, all those who attempted to force a passage Where he 
fought, Gliding himself, at last, faint with the many wounds 
lie had recdved and the large quan^ of blood he had lost, 
called to one of the officers who commanded at tite post, and, 
after having rengned his place to him, he retired a tew paces. 
and fell down dead amidst his ceuntrymen, that the enenaies 
might not be masters of his body. 

Night obliged both parties to discontinue the engagement : 
but the next morning it was renewed by break of day. Th^f 
Lacedeemoraans de&ided themselves with new ellbrta of 
ardour and bravery, and even the women would not lbrsak<S 
them, but were always at hand to fomish arms and refresh-' 
mentfe to such as wanted them, and ^so to as»st in carrying 
olT the woimded. The Macedonians were kkdeCatigam kr 
their endeavours to fill up the ditch with vast quantities of 
wood, and other materials, which they threw inxntheamns 
smd dead bodies; and the Lacedatmonians redoubled thear 
tforts to prevent thdr effecting that design. 

But, while the latter were thus emplo3red, Pyrrhus had 
forced himself a passage at the {^ce Where the chariots had 
been disposed, and pushed fiunprards M\ speed to the city. 
Those who defbnded this post veered loud cries, which were 
answered by dismal shrieks from the women, who ran from 
place to place in the utmost consternation. Pyrrhus al^ ad- 
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vaoced, aad bore dovrn aU w4io oppoBied him. He was nov 
witbin a small distance of the city, when a shaft from a Cre* 
tan bow pierced his horse, and made him so fiirious, that he 
ran wkh his rna^ter into the very midst of the enemies, and 
fea dead with him to the groood. Whilst his friends crowd- 
ed about him, to extricate him from the danger he was in, 
the Spartans advanced in great numbers, and, with their ar- 
rows, repulsed the Macedc«Bans beyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then caused a general retreat to be sounded, in 
expectation that the Lacedaemonians, who had lost a great 
number of men, and were most of them woimded, woiud be 
inclined to suireqder the city, which was then reduced to 
€he last e^etremity, and seemed incapable of sustaining a new 
attaqk. But, at the very instant wnen every thing seemed 
desperate^ one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from 
Corif^h, with a very considerable body of Ibrei^ troops; 
wibach had scarcely enjsered the city before kmg AiSsxa 
appeared with 2^000 fqot, which he had brou^t from 
Crete. 

These :t wo rmforcements, wtuch tlie Laoedsampnians re- 
ceived the same day, did but animate Pyrrhus, and add new 
ardour to his ambition. He was sensible, that it would be 
more ghuious to him to take the city in spite of its new de- 
fezxlers* and in the very sight of its king ; ijut, after he had 
made soooe attempts to that effect, and was convinced that 
he ^<xdd gain nothing but wounds, he deiusted from his en- 
terprise, and began to ravage the country, with an intentioo 
to pos^ the winter there ; tnit he was diverted from this de- 
^gn by anew ray .of hope, which soon drew him df to an- 
c^er quajrter. 

a Ansteas and Aristippus, two of the fHindpal citizens of 
Ai*g.06, had eKcitcd a. great sedition in that dty. The lat:er 
«r t\x&e was desirous or supporting himsdf by the favour and 
protecttOQ of Antigonus ; and Aristeas, in order to frustrate 
his design, immediately invited Pyrrhus to espouse hisparty* 
The king of Epiras, always food of new pursuits, consideiced 
his yictone^ as so many st^s to greater advantages, %Qd 
thought his defeats fiirnished him with incbspenstble reasons 
for entering upon a new war, to. repair his losses. Neither 
good nor ill success, therefore, could. inspire him with a dis- 
pojsition hv tranquillity ; f<^ which reason he had no sooner 
given audience to die courier of Aristeas, than he began his 
Tuarch.to Afgos. King Areus formed several ambuscades 
to Uesti'oy liim by the way ; and having possessed himself of 
the moA difficidt passes, cut to pieces the Gauls and Molos- 
sians whoiormed his rear-guard. Ptolemy, who had been 

a A. M. «rJ3. Ant. J. CVh ^lou iiK PyrtlL p. 403— «0d> Patuui. 1, i. p* 
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detached bf F^rrinis, fais&tlier, to succoar tfiat guard, was 
Ulled in the engagement, upon wluch his troops disbanded 
and fled. The LacedaBraoniancavahy, commanded by Eval- 
Gus, an officer of great rei>utation, pursued them with so 
much ardour, that he insensibljr advanced to a great distance 
fitim his in£uitry, who were incapaUe of keejMng up with 
him. 

Pyrrhus being informed of his son's death, which affected 
him with the shari>e8t sorrow, immediately led up the Mo- 
lossian cavahy against the pursuers; and, throwing himself 
among thdr thickest troops, made such a slaughter of the 
Lacedxmonians as m a moment covered him with blood. 
He was always intrepid and terrible in battles; but, on this 
occasion, when griet and revenge gave a new edge to his 
fxnirage, he even surpassed himself; and efiaced the lustre ol 
his conduct in all foi*mer battles, by the superior valour and 
intrepidity which he now displayed. He continuallv sought 
Evalcns in the throng; and, having at last singled nim out, 
he spurred lus horse against him, and struck him through 
with his javeUn, after having been in great dang^ himself. 
He then sprang from his horse, and made a terrible slaughter 
of the Lacedemonians, whom he overthrew in heaps upon 
tiie dead body of Evalcus. This loss of the bravest officers 
and troops of Sparta proceeded altogether from the temeritv 
of those, who, after they had gained a complete victory, suf- 
fered it to be wrested out of their hands, by pursuing those 
that fled with a blind and imprudent eagerness. 

Pyrrhus having thus celebrated as it were the funeral so- 
lemnities of Ptolemy, by this great battle, and, mitigated his 
affliction in some measure, bv satiating his rage and ven- 
geance in the blood of those who had slain his son, continued 
w march to Argos ; and, upon his arrival there, was inform- 
ed that Antieonus possessed the hdghts upon the borders of 
^e plain. He then formed his camp near the^ity of Nan- 
plia, and sent a herald the next morning to Antigonos, with 
nn offer to decide their quarrel by a single combat ; but An- 
tigonus contented himseff Mdth replying, '' That, if Pyrrhus 
•• was grown weary of life, there were abundance <M me- 
** thods <rf putting an end to it" 

The inhabitants of Argos despatched ambassadors at the 
same time to both these princes, to intreat them to with- 
draw tiieir troops, and not to reduce their city into subjec- 
tion to either ot them, but allow it to continue in a state of 
friendship with both. Antigonus readily cpnsented to this 
proposal, and sent his son as a hostage to the Argives. 
Pyirhus also promised to retire; but, as he offered no secu- 
rity for the pei*ibrmance of his word, they begaa to suspect 
his sncerity, and mdeed with sufilcient reason. 
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As soon as night appeared, he advanced to the walls; 
and, having found a gate left open by Aristeas, he had time 
to pour his Gauls into the dty, and to seize it without being 
perceived. But, when he would have introduced lus ele- 
phants, he found the gate too low; which oblieed him to 
€:ause the towers to be taken down from their backs, and 
to be replaced when those animals had entered the dtjr. 
All this could not be effected, amidst the darkness, without 
much trouble, noise, and confusion, and widiout a considera- 
ble loss of time, which caused them to be discovered. The 
Arg^ves, when they beheld the enemy in the city, fled to the 
citadel, and to those places that were best calculated for 
their defence, and sent a deputation to Antigonustourge him 
to advance with speed to their assistance. He accordingly 
marched that moment, and caused his son, with the otber 
officers, to enter the city at the head of his best troops. 

In this very juncture of time, king Areus also arrived at 
Argos, with a thousand Cretans, and as many Spartans as 
had made most haste. These troops, when they had all 
joined each other, charged the Gauls with the utmost fury, 
and put them into disorder. Pyrrhus hastened, on his part, 
to sustain them, but in the tumult and confusion which were 
occasioned by the darkness of the night it was impossible 
for him to be either heard or obeyed. When day appeared* 
he was not a little surprised to see the citadel filled with ene- 
mies ; and, as he then imagined all was lost, he thought of 
nothing but a tinrtely retreat. But, as he had some appre- 
hen^ns with respect to the city-gates, which were muck 
too narrow, he sent orders to his son Helenus, whom he had 
left without with the greatest part of the army, to demolish 
part of the wall, that his troops might have a hree passage 
out of the city. The person to whom Pyrrhus gave tms 
order in great haste having misunderstood his meaning, de- 
livered a quite contrary message, in consequence of which 
Helenus immediately drew out his best infiantry, with all the 
elephants he had left, and then advanced into the city to as- 
sist his father, who was preparing to retire the m<»nent the 
other entered the place. 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a sufficient ex- 
tent of ground, appeared with a resolute mien, and frequent- 
ly &ced about and repulsed those who pursued him ; but, 
when he found himself engaged in a narrow street, which 
led to the gate, the confusion, which already was very great, 
became intmitely increased by the arrival of the troops whom 
his son brought to his assistance. He frequently called aloud 
tp them to withdraw, in order to clear the street ; but in 
vain, for, as it was impossible for his voice to be heard, the}*^ 
still continued to advance. And to complete the calamity in 
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which they were involv^<3^ one of the l»|6»t ^eplijEmt3£ank 
down in the middle of the gate, and tillea up the whole ex- 
tent in such a manner, that the troops could neither advance 
nor retire. The confusion occasioned by this accident be- 
came then inexpressible. 

Pyrrhus, observing the disorder of his men, who broke 
forward, and were driven back, like the waves of the sea, 
took off the glittering crest which distin^ished his helmet, 
and caused him to be known, and then, confiding in the ^jood- 
ness of his horse, he sprang into the throng ot the eheimes 
who pursued him ; and, wliile he was rfighting with an air of 
desperation, cme of the adverse party advanced up to him, 
and pierced his cubass with a javdin. The wound, how- 
ever, was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus imme- 
diatdy turned i^ppn the man from whom he received it, and 
who happened to be only a private soldier, the son of a poor 
woman cf Argos. The mother beheld the combat from the 
top of a house, where she stood with several oUier wom^L 

The moment she saw her son. engaged with Pyrrhus, she 
almost lost her senses, and was chilled with horror at the 
danger to which she beheld him exposed. Amidst the im- 

Eressions of her agony, she caught up with both hands a 
iige tile, and tiirew it down upon Pyrrhus. The mass fell 
directly upon his head ; and, his helmet being too weak to 
ward off the blow, his eyes were immediately covered witii 
darkness, his hands dropped the rems, and he sank down 
from his horse without being then observed. But he was 
soon discovered by a soldier, who put an end to his life by 
cutting off his head. 

TJie noise of this accident was inunediately spread 'm all 
parts. Alcyonaeus, the son of Antigonus, took the head £nom 
the soldier, jand rode away with it Ml speed to his father, at 
whose feet he threw it ; but met with a very ill receptic^i 
for having acted in a manner so unbecoming his rank. An- 
tigonus, recollecting the fate of his grandfather Antigonus, 
and that of Demetrius, his &ther, could not refrain from 
tears at so mournful a spectacle, and caused magnificent ho- 
nours to be rendered to the remains of Pyrrhus. After hav- 
ing made himself master of his camp and army, he treated 
his son Helenus, and the rest of his niends, with great gene- 
rosity, and sent them back to Epirus. 

The title of a great captain is justly due to Pjrrrhus, as he 
was so particularly esteemed by the Romans themseh^es ; 
and especially if we conader the glorious testimony given in 
his favour, by a person the most worthy of belief^ with re- 
gard to the merit of a waiTior, and the best qualified to form 
a competent judgment on that head, a Livy reports, frona an. 
o Lit. 1. xx\r. n. \^ 
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historian whom he cites, without, however, pretending to 
vouch for his authenticity, that Hannibal, when he was ^k- 
ed, by Scipio, whom he thought the most able and consum- 
mate general, placed Alexander in the first rank, Pyrrhus in 
the second, and himself in the third. 

The same general also characterised Pyrrhus, by adding, 
" That he was the first who taught the art of encamping ; 
"that no one was more skillful in choosing his posts, and 
" drawing up his tix)ops; that he had a peculiar art in con- 
" ciliating affection, and attaching people to his interest ; and 
" this* to such a degree, that the people of Italy were more 
" desirous of having him for their master though a stranger, 
" than to be governed by the Romans themselves, who, for 
" so many years, had held the first rank in that country." 

Pyrrhus might possibly be master of all these great qua- 
Hties ; but I cannot comprehend why Hannibal shoulcf re- 
present him as the first who taught the art of encamping.. 
Were not several Grecian kings and generals masters oi this 
art before him ? The Romans, indeSi, learnt it from him, 
and HannibaTs evidence must extend no farther. However, 
these extraordinary qualities alone are not sufficient to con- 
stitute a great commander ; he even did not display them 
on severaJ occasions. He was defeated bj; the Romans near 
Asculum, merely from having chosen his ground ill. He 
failed hi his attempt on Sparta, by deferring the attack for a 
few hours. He lost Scily, by his injudicious treatment of 
the people ; and was himself killed at Argos, for ventuiing 
too rashly into an enemy's city. We might also enumerate 
a variety, of other errors committed by him, with reference 
even to mifitary affairs. 

Is it not entirely inconastent with the rank and duty of a 
gi'eat general, ana esjjccially of a king, to b^ always expos- 
ing his person, without the least precaution, like a private 
soldier ; to charge in the foremost ranks, like a common ad- 
venturer ; to be more vain of a personal action, which only 
shows strength and intrepidity, than of a wise and attentive 
conduct, so essential to a general vigilant for the safety of all, 
and who never confounds his own merit and fimctions with 
those of a private soldier ? We may even observe the same 
defects to nave been very apparent, in the kings and gene- 
rals of this age, who undoubtedly were led into it by the&lse 
lustre of Alexander's successful temerity. 

May it not also be said, that Pyrrhus was deficient in not 
observing any rule in his military enterjjrises, and in plung- 
ing blmdly mto wars, without reflection, without cause, 
throng natural constitution, passion, habit, and mere inca- 
pacity to continue in a state of tranquillity, or pass any part 
of his time to lus satisfaction, unless he was tutmg with all 
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the world? The reader wOl, I hope, fomve me the oddness 
of that expression, since a character of 9us nature seems, in 
my opinion, very much to resemble that of the heroes ^id 
knights errant of romances. 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus's character, nor 
must have shocked my readers more, than his forming his en- 
terorises without the least maturi^ of thought, and aban- 
doning himself, without examination, to the least appear- 
ances of success ; frequently changing his views, on such 
slight ground, as discover no consistency of deagn, and, even 
littte judgment ; in a word, beginning every thing, and end- 
ing nothbg. His whole life was a continued series of uncer- 
tainty and variation ; and whOe he suffered his restless ami 
impetuous ambition to hurrv him, at different times, into S- 
cily, Italy, Macedonia, ana Greece, hi& cares and attention 
were employed no where so little as in Epirus, the land of his 
nativity, and his hereditary dominions. Let us then allow 
him the title of a great captsun, if valour and intrepidity alone 
are sufficient to deserve it : for in these ijualities no man was 
ever his superior. When we behold him in his battles., we 
think ourselves spectators of the vivacity, intrepidity, and 
martial ardour, ot Alexander ; but he certainly had not the 
qualities of a good Idng, who, when he really loves his peo- 
ple, make his vsdour consist in defending them, his happiness 
in making them happy, and his glory in procuring them peace 
and security. 

o The reputation of the Romans beginning now to spread 
through ford^ nations, by the war they had maintained ix 
six years against Pyrrhus, whom at len^ they compelled 
to retire m>m Italy and return ignominiously to Epirus, 
A Ptolemy Philadelphus sent ambassadors to desire their 
friendship ; and -the Romans were charmed to find it solicit- 
ed by so great a king. 

^ An embassy was also sent firom Rome to Egypt the fol- 
lowing year, in return to the civilities of Ptolemy. The am- 
bassadors were Q. Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabius Pictor, wiUi 
Numerius, his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. The disinterested 
sdr with which they appeared sufficiently indicated the 
greatness of thdr souls. Ptolemy gave them a splendid en- 
tertainment, and took that opportunity to present each of 
them with a crown of gold ; which they recdved, because 
th^ were unwilling to disobUge him by declining the honour 
be mtended them ; but they went, the next morning, and 
placed them on the head of the king's statues, erected in the 
public parts of the city. The king having likewise tendered 
them very considerable presents, at thdr audience of leave, 

« A. M. 3790. AbL J. a 974. h Lir. EpU. I. ir. Satrap. I. U. 
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they received them as they befere accepted of the crowns; 
but, before they went to the senate, to give an account of 
their embassy, after their arrival at Rome, they deposited 
all these presents in the public tl^asury, and made it evident, 
by so noble a conduct, that persons of honour ought, when 
they serve the public, to propose no other advantage to them- 
selves than the credit of^ acquitting themselves well of their 
duty. The republic, however, would not suffer itself to be 
exceeded in generosity of sentiments. The senate and peo- 
ple came to a resolution, that the ambassadors, in considera- 
tion of the services they had rendered the state, should re- 
ceive a sum of money cmiivalent to that they had deposited 
in the public treasury. This, indeed, was an amiable con- 
test between eenerosity and glory, and one is at a loss to know 
to which of the antagonists to ascribe the victory. Where 
shall we now find men, who devote themselves, in such a 
nianner, to the public good, without any interested expecta- 
tions of a return ; and who enter upon employments in the 
state, without the least view of enriching themselves ? But 
let me add too where shall we find states and princes, who 
know how to recompense merit in this manner ? We may 
observe here, says a historian «, three fine models set before 
us, in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, the disinterested spirit 
of the ambassadors, and the grateful equity of the Romans., 

Sect. VIII. . 

AthenB taken by Antigomis, Ptolemy Phiiadelfihu9 wi- 
pnrveh commerce, Hia death. 

The Greeks, after they had been subjected by the Mace- 
donians, and rendered dependent on their authority, seemed^ 
by losing thdr liberty, to have also lost that courage and 
greatness of soul, by which they had been till then so emi- 
nently distingubhed from other people. They appeared en- 
tirely chang^, and to have lost all ^militude to their ancient 
character. Sparta, that once was so bold and imperious, 
and in a manner possessed of the sovereignty of all ureece, 
patiently bowed down her neck, at last, beneath a forei^ 
yoke : and we shall soon behold her subjected to domestic 
tyrants, who will treat her with the utmost cruelty. We 
shall see Athens, once so jealous of her liber^, and so for- 
midable to the most powerful kings, running headlong into 
slavery, and, as she changes her masters, successively pay- 
ing them the homage of the basest and most abject adula- 
tion. Each of these cities will, from time to time, make 
some efforts to reinstate themselves in their ancient liberties, 
but all feeble, and without success. 

Yatedns MsKimtif . 
13 
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• Antkonus Gcnatas, king of Macedonia, became very 
powerful, some years after the death of Pyrrhus, and there- 
by formidable to the states of Greece : the Lacedaemonians, 
therefore, entered into a league with the Athenians against 
him, and engaged Ptolemy Philadelphus to accede to it. 
Antigonus, in oitier to frustrate the confederacy which these 
two states had formed against him, and to prevent the con- 
sequences that might i)ssult from it, immediately began hos- 
tilities with the siege of Athens ; but Ptolemy soon sent a 
fleet thither, under the command of Patroclus, one of his ge- 
nerals ; while Areus, king of Lacedxmon, put himself at 
the head of an army to succour that city by land. Patro- 
clus, as soon as he arrived before the place, advised Areus 
to attack the enemy, and promised to make a descent, at the 
same time, in order to assault them in the rear. This coun- 
sel was very judicious, and could not have £ailed of success, 
had it been carried into execution : but Areus, who wanted 
provisions for his troops, thought it more advisable to return 
to Sparta. The fleet, therefore, bein^ incapable of acting 
alone, sailed back to Egypt, without domg any thing. This 
is the usual inconvenience to which troops of different na- 
tions are exposed, when they are commanded by chiefs who 
have neither any subordination nor good intdligoice between 
them. Athens, thus abandoned b)[ her allies, became a prey 
to Antigonus, who put a garrison into it^. 

Patroclus happened in his return to stop at Caunos, a 
maritime citv of^Caria, where he met with Sotades, a poet 
universally oecried for the unbounded licentiousness boui of 
his verses and his manners. His satiric poetry never spared 
either his best friends, or the most worthy persons; and 
even the sacred characters of kings were not exempted from 
his malignity. When he was at the court of Lysimachus, 
he aflfected to blacken the reputation of Ptdemy by atrocious 
calumnies ; and when he was entertained by die latter, he 
traduced Lysimachus in the same manner. He had com- 
posed a virulent satire against Ptolemy, wherein he inserted 
many cutting reflections on his marriage with Arsinoe, his 
own sister : he afterwards fled from Alexandria, to save 
himself from the resentment of that prince. Patroclus 
thought it his duty to make an example of a wretch who 
had affronted his master in such an insolent manner. He 
accordingly caused a, weight of lead to be listened to his 
body, and then ordered him to be thrown into the sea. The 
generality of poets, who profess satire, are a dangerous and 
detestable race of men, who have renounced all probity and 
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shame, and whose qtnll, dipped in the bitterest gall, respects 
neither rank nor virtue. ^ 

« The aij^urs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by a re- 
volt excited in Egypt, by a prince from wnom he never sus- 
pected any such treatment Magas, governor of Cyrenaica 
and Libya, having set up the standard of rebellion against 
Ptolemy, his master and benefiEictor, caused himself to be 
proclaimed king of those provinces. Ptolemy and he were 
brothers by the same mother ; for the latter was the son of 
Berenice and Plulip, a Macedonian officer, who was her hus- 
band before she was espoused to Ptolemy Soter. Her soli- 
citations, therefore, obtained for him this government when 
fihe was advanced to the honours of a crown, upon the death 
of Ophelias, as I have formerly observed. Magas had so 
well established himself in his government by long posses- 
sion, and by his marriage with Apame, the daughter of An- 
tiochns Soter, king of ^ria, that he endeavoured to render 
himself independent ; and as ambition is a boundless passion, 
his pretensions rose sdll higher. He was not contented witli 
wresting from his brother the two provinces he governed, 
but formed a resolution to dethrone him.- With this view 
he advanced into Eeypt, at the head of a ^^reat army, and, 
in lus march towards Alexandria, made himself master of 
ParaBtoraum, a city of Marmarica. 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the Marma- 
ndes in Libya, prevented him from proceeding any &rther 
in Hits expedition, and he immediately return^ to r^;ulate 
the disorders in his i>rov]nces. Ptolemy, who had marched 
an army to the frontiers, had now a fevourable opportuni^ 
of attacking him in his retreat, and entirely^ defeating his 
troops : but a new danger call^ him likewise to another 
quarter. He detected a conspiracy which had been formed 
against him, by four thousana Gauls, whom he had taken 
into his pay, and who intended no less than to drive him out 
of Egypt, and seize it for themselves. In order, therefore^ 
to fniStrate their deagn, he found lumself dbliged to return 
to Egypt, where he drew the conspirators into an island in 
the Nile, and shut them up so effectually there, that they 
^ periled by &mine, except those who chose rather to 
des&oy one another, than languish out their lives in that mi- 
serable manner. 

b Magas, as soon as he had calmed the troubles which oc- 
casioned his return, renewed his designs on Egypt, and, in 
order to succeed more^efTectually, engaged his Sther-in-law, 
Antiochas Soter, to enter into his plan : it was then resolv- 
ed, that Antiochus should attack Ptolemy on one side, while 
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Magas mvaded him on the other ; but Ptolemy, who had se- 
cret intelligence of this treaty, anticipated Antiochus in his 
design, and gave him so mudi employment in all his mari- 
time provinces, by repeated descents, and the devastations 
made by the troops he sent into those parte, that this prince 
was obliged to continue in his own dominioDs, to concert 
measures for their defence ; and Ms^s, who expected a 
diversion to be made in his fevour by Antiochus, txiooght it 
not advisable to enter upon any action, when he perceived 
his ally had not made the eflTort on which he depended. 

« Philetacrus, who founded the kingdom of Pergamus, died 
the following year, at the age of fourscore. He was an eu- 
nuch, and originally a servant of Docimus, an officer in the 
army of Antigonus ; who having quitted tiiat prince, to en- 
ter into the service of Lysimachus, was sowi followed by 
Philetsrus. Lysimachus, finding liim a person of great ca- 
pacity, made him his treasurer, and entrusted him with the 
government of the city of Pergamus, in which his treasures 
Were deposited. He served Lysimachus very ^thfilUy in 
this post for several years : but his attachment to the inte- 
rest of Agathocles, the eldest son of Lysimachus, Who was 
destroyed by the intrigues of Arsinoe the younger daughter 
of Ptolemy Soter, as Ihave formerly related ; and the afflic- 
tion he testified at the tragical death of that prince, caused 
him to be suspected by the young queen ; and she accord- 
ingly took measures to destroy him. PMletacrus, Who was 
sensible of her intentions, resolved upon a revolt, and suc- 
ceeded in his design, by the protection of Seleucus ; after 
wWch he supported himself in the possessidn of the city and 
treasures of Lysimachus ; being favoured in his views by 
the troubles which arose upon the death of tliat prince, and 
that of Seleucus, which happened seven months after. He 
conducted lus affairs with so much art and capacity, amidst 
. all the divisions of the successors of those two princes, that 
he preserved the city, with all the country around it, to the 
space of twenty years, and formed it into a state, which sub- 
sisted for several generations in his family, and became one 
of the most potent states of Aaa. He had two brothers, 
Eumenes and Attains, the former of whom, who was the 
eldest, had a son named also Eumenes* who succeeded bis 
uncle, and reigned twenty-two years. 

In tlus year be^an the first Punic war, which continued 
for the space of twenty -four years, between the Romans 
and the Caithag^nians. 
b Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, having built a dty near the 
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place where Astacus, which Lysimachus destroyed, had 
formerly stood, called it Nicomedia, from his own name. 
Great mention is made of it in the history of the Lower Em- 
pire, because several of the Roman emperors resided there. 

Antiochus Soter was desirous to improve the death of 
Philetxrus to his own advantage, and tsike that opportunity 
to seize his domiiuons ; but Eumenes, his nephew and suc- 
cessor, raised a fine army for his defence, and obtained such 
a complete victory over him near Sardis, as not only secured 
him the possession of what he already enjoyed, but enabled 
him to enlarge his dominions considerably. 

a Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, where 
he ordered ^ one of his sons to be put to death, for raising a 
conunotioQ in his absence, and caused the other, whose name 
was the same as lus own, to be proclaimed king ; shortly 
after which he died, and left him all his dominions. This 
youn^ prince was his sod by Stratonice, the daughter of De- 
metnus, who, from his mother-in-law, became his consort^ 
as I have formerly observed. 

^ Antiochus the son, when he came to the crown, was es- 
poused to Laodice, his sister by the Other's side. He after- 
wards assumed the surname of Theos, which signifies God, 
and distingmshes him, at this day, from the other kin^s of 
Syria, who were called by the name of Antiochus. The 
Mileaans were the first who conferred it upon him, to testify- 
their gratitude for his delivering them fix>m the tvranny of 
Timarchus, governor of Caria under Ptolemy Philadelpnus, 
-who was not only master of E^gsgpt, but of Coelosyria, and 
Palestine, with the provinces di Cicilia, Pamphylia, Lyda, 
and Caria, in Asia Mmor. Timarchus revdted from his 
soverei^, and chose Miletus for the seat of his residence. 
The Milesians, in order to free themselves from this tfvw^ 
had recourse to Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. 
In acknowldgement for which they rendered him divine ho- 
nours, and even conferred upon him the title of God. With 
«ach impious flattery was it usual to treat the reigning princes 
of those ages ! << The Lemnians had likewise bestowed the 
same title on his father and grand-father, and did not scruple 
to erect temples to their honour ; and the people of Smyrna 
were altqgetaer as obsequious to his mother listratoiiice. 

* « Berosus, the famous historian of Babylon, flourished in 
the beginning of this prince's reign, and dedicated his history 
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to him. PUfiy infi^rms us, that it contained the astronomical 
observations of tour hundred and eighty ytars. When the 
Macedonians were masters of Babylon, Berosus made Irnnsdf 
acquainted with their language, and went first to Cos, which 
had been rendered famous as the birth-place of Hippocfates, 
and there established a school, in which he taught astronomy 
and astrology. From Cos he proceeded to Athens, where, 
notwithstanding the futility of his art, he acouired so much 
reputation by his astrological predictions, tiiat the dtizens 
erected a statue to him, with a tongue of gold «, in the Gym- 
nasium, where the youths performed all their exercises. Jo- 
sephus and Eusebius have transmitted to us some excellent 
firagments of this history, that illustrate several passages in 
the Old Testament, and without which it would be impossi- 
ble to trace any exact succession of the kings of Babylon. 

* Ptolemy bdng solicitous to enrich his kingdom, conceived 
an expedient to draw into it all the maritime commerce of 
the East ; which, till then, had been in the possession of the 
Tynans, who transacted it by sea, as far as Elath ; and from 
thence by land to Rhinocorura, and from this last place by 
sea again, to the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura were 
two sea-ports ; the first on the eastern shore of the Red Sea, 
and the second on the extremity of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Egypt and Palestine, and near the mouths of the river 
of Egypt. 

c Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into his own 
kingdom, thought it necessary to found a dty on the western 
shore of the Red Sea, from whence the ships were to set out 
He accordingly built it almost on the frontiers of Ethiopia, 
and gave it the name of his mother Berenice ; but the port 
not fieing very commodious, that of Myos-Hormos waspre- 
ferred as bemg verjr near, and much better ; and afl the 
commodities of Arabia, India, Peraa, and Ethiopia, were 
landed here. From thence tiiey were conveved on camels 
t6 Coptus, where they were ag^ shipped, and brought 
down the Nile to Alexandria, which transmitted them to all 
the West, in exchange for its merchandise, which was after- 
"Wards exported to the East. But as the passage from Cop- 
tus to the Red Sea lay across the desarts, where no water 
could be procured, and which had neither cities nor houses 
to lodge the caravans ; Ptolemy, in order to remedy this in- 
convenience, caused a canal to be opened along the great 
road, and to communicate with the NQe that supped it with 
water. On the edge of this canal houses were erected, at 
proper distances, for the reception of passengers, and to 
supply them and their beasts cf burthen with all n^ceteary 
accommodations. 
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As.iisefial a» all these labours were, Ptolemy did not thmk 
them sufficieot ; for, as he intended to engross all the traffic 
between the East and West into his dominions, he thought 
his plan would be imperfixt, unless he could protect what 
he had facilitated in other respects. With tnis view, he 
caused two Beets to be fitted out, one for the Red Sea, and 
the other for the Mediterranean. « This last was extremely 
fine, and some of the vessels which composed it, much ex- 
celled the common aze. Two of them, in particular, had 
thirty benches of oars ; one twenty ; tour rowed with four- 
teen, two with twelve, fourteen with eleven, thirty with nine, 
thirty-seven with seven, fiwe with six, and seventeen with 
five. The number of the whole amounted to an hundred and 
twelve vessels. He had as many more, with four and three 
bendxes ci oars, beside a prodigious number of small vessels. 
With tlus formidable fleet he not only protected his com- 
merce from all insults; but kept in subjection, as long as he 
lived, roost of the maritinoe provinces of Asia Miaor, as 
Cilida, for instance, with Pa,mpbylia, Lycia, and Caria, as 
far as the Cyclades. 

^ liifagas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very aged 
and infirmy caused overtures of accommodation to be ten- 
dered to Ins brotiier Ptcdemy, with the proposal of a marriage 
between Berenice, his only daughter, and the eldest son of 
the lung of Egypt ; and a promise to give her all his do- 
minkns for her dowry. The negotiation succeeded, and a 
peace was concluded on those terms. 

<^ Magas, however, died b^ore the execution of the treaty^ 
having omtinued in the government of Libya, and Cyrenaica, 
he the space of fifty year& Toward the close of his days he 
abandoned himself to pleasure, and particularly to excess at 
his table, which greatly impsured his health. His widow 
Apame, whom Justin calls Arsinoe, resolved, after his death, 
to break off her daughter's marriage with the son of Ptole- 
mjr, as it had been concluded without her consent. With 
this view, shQ employed persons in Macedoma to invite De- 
metxias, the uncle oi kii^ Antigonus Gonatus, to come to 
her court, assuring him, at the same time, that her daughter 
and crown should be his. Demetrius arrived there in a short 
time; bat as soon as Apame beheld him, she contracted a 
violent passion for him, and resolved to espouse him herself. 
Ytqocl that moment he neglected the daughter to attach 
himaelf to the mother ; and, as he imagined that her fsivour 
raised him above all things, he began to treat the yoimg 
priiK^esB, as well as the ministers and officers of the army, m 
such an insolent and imi^erious manner, that they formed a 
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resolution to destroy him. Bererace hersdf conducted $be 
conspirators to the door of her mother's apartment, where 
they stabbed him in his bed, though Apame empl^ed a]] 
her efforts to save him, and even covered him with her ovm 
body. Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, where her mar- 
riage with Ptdemy was consummated, and Apame was^sent 
to her brother Antiochus Theos, in Syria. 

« The princess had the art to exasperate her brother so 
effectually against Ptolemy, that she at last spirited him up 
to a war, which continued for a long space of time, and was 
productive of fatal consequences to Antiochus, as will be 
evident in the sequel. 

* Ptolemy did not place himself at the head of his army, 
his declining state of health not permitting him to expose 
himself to the fetigues of a campaign, and the inconveniences 
of a camp ; for which reason he left the war to the conduct 
of his generals. Antiochus, who was then in the flower of 
his age, took tiie field at the head of all the forces of Baby- 
lon and the East, and with a resolution to carry on the war 
with the utmost vigour. History has not preserved the par- 
ticulars of what passed in that campaign, or perhaps the ad- 
vantages obtwned on either side were not very considerable. 

c Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, notwith- 
standing the war, and continually enriched it with new books. 
He was exceedingly curious in pictures, and designs by great 
masters. Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, was one of those 
who collected for him in Greece; and had the good foe- 
tune to gratify the taste of that prince for those works of 
art to such a degree, that Ptolemy entertained a friendship 
to him, and presented him witiitwenty-iive talents, which liie 
expended in the relief of the necessitous Sicyonians, and m 
the redemption of such of them as were detained m captivity . 

rf While Antiochus was employed in his war with Egypt, 
a great insurrection was fomented in the East, and which 
lus remoteness at that time rendered him incapable of pre- 
vaiting with the necessary expe^tion. The revolt, tliere- 
fere, daily gathered strength, till it at last became incapable 
of remedy. These troubles gave birth to the Parthian em- 
pire. 

* The cause of these commotions proceeded frwn Agatho- 
cles, governor of the Partluan dominions for Antiochus. 
This officer attempted to offer violence to a youth <rf the 
country, whose name was Tiridates ; upon which ArsaceSi 
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the brother of the bojr, a pefson of low extraction, but of 
great coara|;e and honour, assembled some of his friends, in 
order to deliver his brother from the brutality intended him. 
They accordinely fell upon the governor, killed him on the 
spot, and then fled for safety with several persons, whom 
they had drawn together for their defence against the pursuit 
to which such a bold proceeding would inevitably expose 
them. Their party grew so numerous by the negligence of 
Antiochus, that Arsaces soon found himself strong enough 
to drive the Macedonians out of that province, and assume 
the government himself. The Macedonians had always con- 
tinued masters of it, from the death of Alexander ; first, 
tinder Eumenes, then under Antigonus, next under Seleucus 
Nicator, and lastly under Antiochus. 

« Much about &e same time, Theodotus also revolted in 
BactrianaL and, from a governor, became king of that pro- 
vince ; aner which he subjected the thousand cities it con- 
tained, while Antiochus was amusing himself with the Egyp- 
tian war; and strengthened himself so effectually in his new 
acquisitions, that it became impossible to i-educe him after- 
wards. This example was followed by all the otlier nations 
in those parts, each of whom threw off the yoke at the same 
tinae ; by whidi means Antiochus lost all the eastern provinces 
of his empire beyond the Tigris. Tins event happened, ac- 
cording to Justin when L. Manlius, Vulso, and M. Atiliu^ 
Regulus*, were consuls at Rome ; that is to say, the four- 
teenth year of the first Punic war. 

c The troubles and revolts in the East made Antiochus ait 
last desirous to disengage himself from the war with PtolC' 
my. A treaty of peace was accordingly concluded between 
them ; and &e conditions of it were, that Antiochus should 
divorce Laodice, and espouse Berenice, the daughter of Pto- 
lemy ; that he should also disinherit his issue by the first 
martiage, and secure the crown to his children by the second. 
Antiochus, after the ratification of the treaty, repudiated 
Lao&e, though she was his sister by the fether's side, and 
had brought him two sons. Ptolemy then embarkodat Pe- 
lusum, ^id conducted his daughter to Sdeucia, a maritime 
city, near the mouth of the Orontes, a river of Syria. An- 
tiochus came tluther to receive his bride, and the nuptials 
were solemnized with great magnificente. Ptdemy had a ten- 
der afi^tionfor his daughter, and gave orders to have regular 
supplies <rf water from the Nile transmitted to her; believ- 
ing It better for hep health than any other water whatever, 
and therefore he was desirous she should dirink none but that. 
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When marri^es are contracted from no olher im>dves t^ 
political views, and are founded on such unjust coim^i^i^ 
Ib^ are generally attended with calamitous and fatal evenlB. 
These particulars of the marriage of Antiochus. with ih^ 
daughter of Ptolemy had been foretold by the |Nx>pbet Da- 
niel. I shall here repeat the beginning of this prophecf, 
which has alrea^ been explained elsewhere, that the readee 
may at once behold and admire the prediction of the great* 
est events in our history, and their literal accomplistei^iit at 
the appointed time. 

•' « I will now show thee the truth.'* These words were 
spoken to Daniel on the part of God, by the man cloUied. «» 
Imen. " Behold, there ^all stand up yet three kings in Pet' 
sia;** namely, Cyrus, who was then upon the throne ; his 
8on Cambyses ; and Darius, the son of Hysta^ies. '* And 
the fourth shall be far ridier than they all: and by hi& 
strength through his riches he shall stir up all agsunst tlie 
realm of Greece. The monarch here meant was Xerxes^ 
who invaded Greece with a very formidable army, 

** ^ And a mighty king shall stand up, that shaU rule wUh 
great domimon, and do according to his wiQ." In this 
part of the prophecy we may ea2ly trace Ale^^ander the 
Gr^t. 

" c And whai he shall stand up, lus kingdom shall be 
broken (by his death), and shall be divided towardis the lour 
winds of heaven; and not to his {posterity, nor accordiiig to 
lus don^ion which he ruled : for his kingdom shall be (duck- 
ed up, even for others beside those;" namely, beside thefpor 
greater princes. We have already seen the vast eDQ|m^ of 
Alexander '^ parcelled out into four great kingdoms ; vrkh* 
out including those foreign princes who founded, other Jk^- 
doros in Cappadoda, Armenia, Bithyiua, Heradea, aiid «Q 
the Bosphorus. All this was present to DanieL 

The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of pe^ce, and the 
marriage w6 have already mentioned. 

<' « The king of the South shall be strcng^ and one of his 
princes ; and he shall be strong above him, and have domi- 
nion; hLs dominion shall be a great dominion* Andinth^^nd 
of years they shall jdn themselves together; for the kii^s 
daughter of the South shall come to the kkqg; of the N«prft 
to maJae an agreement : but he shall not retain the pow^r of 
the arm, neither shall he stand, nor his arm ; but she s^all 
be given up, and they that brought her, and he that bQg$it 
her, and he that strengthened her in these times.'* 

It will be necessary to observe, that Daniel, in thi^ p^- 
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«iffie» and Uiroughout all the remaining part of the chapter 
bdRire us, confines himself to the kings of Egypt and Syria, 
becatise they were the only princes who engaged in wars 
against the people of God. 

•* « The king of the South diall be Strang." This •« king 
of the South,'' was Ptolemy, the son of Lag^s, king of 
. Egyprt ; and •* the king of the North," was Seleucus Nicator, 
kiiig cf Syria. And, mdeed, such was their exact situation 
"^ith respect to Judea, which has Syria to the North, and 
Egypt to the Souths 

According to Daniel, the Idng of Egypt, who first reigned 
in that countiy after the death of Alexander, was Ptolemy 
Soter, whom he caDs " the king of the South," and declares, 
that " he shall be strong." The exactness of this character 
is fiiUy justified by what we have seen in his history : fbr he 
was master of ^ypt, Libya, Cjrrenaica, Arabia, Palestine, 
Ccelosyria, and most of the nuuitime provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor; with the island of Cyprus; as. also several isles in the 
^gean Sea, which is now called the Archipelago ; and even 
some cities of Greece, as Sicyon and Corinth. 

* The prophet after this mentions another of the four suc- 
cessors to this empii^ whom he calls Princes or Governors. 
This was Seleucus Nicator, " the king of the North ;" of 
whom he declares, " that he should be more powerful than 
** the king of the bouth, and his domimon more exten»ve ;" 
For tl^ is th^ import of the prophet's expression, ** he shall 
** be strong above him, and nave dominion." It is easy to 
ptiove,that his territories were of greater extent than those 
of the king of Egypt ; for he was master of all the ^st» 
from mount Taurus to the river Indus; and also of seversd 
provinces in Asia ^Cnor, between mount Taurus and the 
iflgean Sea; to which he added Thrace and Macedonia, a 
little before his death. 

«? Damel* then informs us, ** of the coming of the daughter 
« of the king oS the South, to the king of the North ;'^ and 
mentions the treaty of peace, which was concluded on this 
occasion between the two kings. This evidently points out 
the 'marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy king of 
Bgjqjt, with Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, and the peace 
condhided between them in con^deration df this alliance; 
cvety drcumstance of which exactly happened according 
to the prediction before us. The sequel of this history will 
show us the &tal event of this marriage, which was also 
foretold by the {>rophet. , 

fo the remaining part of the chapter he relates the most 
remarkable events of future times, under these two races of 
k(ngs» to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes^ the igtvat per* 
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secutor of the Jewish nation. I shaH be carefiil, as these 
events occur in the series of this history, to apply thefilb>' 
phecy of Darnel to them, that the reader may dbserv^^ 
exact accomplishment of each predictksi. 

hi the mean time, I cannoi but acknowledge in tbia place;' 
with adnuratiou, the divine oripn of the scnptures, wWdi^ 
have rdated, in so particular a manner, a vanel^ of slngidar 
and extraordinary &cts, above three hundred j^ean bdhre- 
they were transacted. What an immense ch^ of events' 
extends from ^e prophecy to the time of its accon^iU^ 
ment ! by the breaking of any single link, the whole wodd 
be dkiconcerted ! WSh respect to the marriage alone, wiial-, 
hand, but that of the Almighty, could have conducted so 
many dififerent views, intrigues, ahd pas^ons, to the same 
point ? What knowledge but this could, with so much cer- 
tainty, have foreseen, such a number of ctistinct drcum- 
staoces, subject not only to the freedom of wiU, but even to 
the irregular impressions of caprice? And what man but 
must adore that sovereign power which God exercises^ v' 
a secret but certain manner, over kings and princes, whote 
very crimes he renders subservient to the execution of Ws' 
sacred wQl, and the accomplishment of his eternal decrees; 
in which ^1 events, both |^eral and particular, have thdf 
appointed time and place fixed beyond the possibibty cihSi- 
ii^, even those which depend the most on the choice and 
liberty of mankind? 

o As Ptolemy was curious to an uncommon degree, in the 
statues, designs, and pictures of excellent masters, as wdl 
as in books : he saw, during; the tiipe he continued ui Syria, 
K statue of Diana in one ofthe temples, with which he' was 
highly pleased. Antigonus made him a present of it at Is 
request, and he carried it into £g)^. Some time after hs* 
return, Ar^noe was seized with an mdispositioD, and dream- 
ed that Diana appeared to her^ aad acquainted her, that Pt<^' 
lemy was the occasisn of her illness, by his having taken her 
statue out of the temple where it was consecrated to her 
divinity. Upon this, tine statue was sent back, as soon as 
possible, to ayria, in order to be replaced in the proper tem- 
ple. It was also accompanied witn rich jpresents to the god- 
dess, and a variety d sacrifices were offered up to appease 
her displeasure ; bnit they were not succeeded by ^y mvour- 
able effect The queen s distemper was so far froip abat" 
jng, that she died ia a short time, and left Ptolemy incooso- 
lable at her loss; and more so, because he imputed her death 
to his own indiscretion, in having remov^ the statue <^.i^'. 
ana out of the ten^ple. 

. This taste for statues, pictures, and other exceill^ j6)rf - 
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081^^ of Mt, may be very commendable in a prince, and 
other ^^t men, when indulged to a certain degree ; but 
when a person abandons himsdf to it entirely, it degenerates 
into a dangerous temptation, and freauently prompts him to 
notorious injustice and violence. This is evident by what 
Cicero relates of Verres, who practised a kind of piracy in 
Scdy, where he was praetor, by stripping private houses and 
temples of all their finest and most valuable curioaties. But 
though a person should have no recourse to such heinous 
methods, It is still very shockmg and offensive, says Cicero, 
to say to a person of distinction, worth, and fortune, ** Sell 
" me this picture, or that statue,*' « ance it is, in effect, de- 
claring, " you are unworthy to have such an admirable piece 
" in yotu" possession, which suits only a person of my rank 
" and taste." I mention nothing of the enormous expenses 
into which a man is drawn by this passion ; for these ex^ui- 
ate pieces have no price but what the desire of possessing 
tbero^sets upon them, and that we know has no bounds ^ 

Though Arsinoe was older than Ptolemy,, and too infirm to 
have any children, when he espoused her ^ he however re- 
tained a constant and tender passion for her to the last, and 
rendered all imaginable honours to her memory, after her 
deaths He gave her name to several cities, wluch he caused 
to be built, and performed a number of other remarkable 
thin^ to testify now well he loved her. 

« Kothmg could be more extraordinary than the dea^ he 
farmed of erecting a temple to her, at Alexandria, with a 
dome rising above it, the concave part of wluch was to be 
lined with adamant, in order to keep an iron statue of that 
queen su^[>ended m the bit. This design was the invention 
of Dinocrates, a famous architect in those times ; and the 
moment he proposed it to Ptolemy, that Prince gave orders 
for beginning the work without dday. The experiment, 
however, remained imperfect, for want of sufficient time ; for 
Ptdemy^and the architect dying within a veiy short time af-. 
ter this resolution, the project was entirdy discontinued. It 
has long been sdd, ana even believed, that the body of Ma- 
hOTaet was suspended in this manner, in an iron coffin, by a 
loadstone fixed in the vaulted roof of the chamber where nis 

a»pae was deposited after his death ; but this is a mere vul« 

gar error, without the least foundation. 
*t Ptolemy Philaddphus survived his beloved Arsinoe but 

s Saperimm ett et sfn feieiiduia, dieere praetorem in^nrovindft faomni hoaettw 
loeupleti, spleitdtdo ? r^nAe mihi tsm cxtata. Hoc est enim dioeve ; non ei dig* 
inu ta, qui kabeai quae iaid bene facta sunt. Mcs disnitati* i^ sunt* Cittr 
out de ngnis. n. 45 

6 BrcjAim, qui modus ett eopiditatii, idem est aestimatiasii. DilBeile eit enifll 
inem faccre pvetii, mA Ubit^aA I'ccerlt. U n. 14. c Fiiii.1, uxir. 6. 14* 

tfA. 11.3737. Aiit.J.C«a47. Atheo l.iii.p.549. 
K2 
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a short time. He was naturally of a tender coiisdtQtte»«ad 
the luxurious manner of life he led, contributed to thedecay 
of his health. The infirmities of old age, and his afflktioh 
for the loss of a consort whom he loved to adoraticm, broogl^t 
upon Wm a languishing disorder, wWch eftded his days, io 
the sixty-third year oihis 8^ and the thir^-eig^ of his 
rdgn «. He left two sons and a daughter, wnom he had^by 
his first wife Arsinoe, the daughter Gf Lysimachus a dUfer* 
ent person from the last-meptioned queen of that tiame* ISs 
ddest son, Ptolemy Evergetes, succeeded him in the thi'ODe; 
the second bore the name of Lysimachus his grand&ther by i 
the mother's side, ^d was put to death by ms brother for 
engaging in a rd>ellion ag^st him. The name of the dau^* 
ter was Berenice^ whose marriage with Antiochus Theos, kfeg 
of Syria, has already been rdated. 

Sect. IX. 

Ckaracter mul guoMiin <^ Fioknuf FJtilade^ihtu 

Ptdemy PhUaddphus had certainly great and excdkttt 
(malities; and yet we cannpt propose him as a perfect modd 
cf a good king, because those qualities were counterpciBed 
by d^iects altogether as conaderable. - He di^ioaoured the 
early part of tus reign, by his resentment against a man of 
uncommon merit, I mean Demetrius Phalereos, becauae he 
had given some advice to his father, contrary to tlie imeRSt 
of Philadelphus, but entirdy coofonhable to equity an4 lA- 
taral ri«;ht. His immense riches soon drew a^W ttiem a 
train cT luxury and effeminate pleasure^ the utaal conco- 
mitants of sucn high fortunes, wmch contributed not a lilde 
to emasculate lus mind He was not very indostiiaus in 
Oiltivating the military virtues ; but we must acknowle^, 
at the same time, that a remissness of this natuUre is iKit al- 
"WWi a misfortune to a people. 

He, however, made an ample compensation for 41b scs^ 
lect, by his love of the arts and sciences, and his generosity 
io learned men. The feme of his liberaHties invited sevoal 
illustrious poets to his court, particularly Callimachua, Ly- 
cophron, and Theocritus ; the last of whom gives him a very 
high character b some of lus Idyllia. We have alreaify sci^ 
lus extraordinary taste for books ; and it is certain^ wat he 
' spared no expense in the augmentation and erabeuialMMDt 
of the library founded by his father, and from whence bfitii 
those princes have derived as much gbry, as ceold bsvere- 
douiKied to them from the greatest conquests; As PiMiti- 
1)hus had abundance of Wit, and' his happy natural &^- 
lion had been carefully cultivated by able masters^ he flllN^^ 
« Csaoa. rtukm. Astfim. *'-- 
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I a pecidiar taste for the sciences, but in si^ch a iqan< 
nec^ as suited the di^ty of a prince ; »nce he never suiFered 
them tD engross his whole attention, but regulated his pro- 
peoatj to those grateful, amusements, by prudence and mo- 
deratioD. In order to perpetuate this taste In his dominions,^' 
he elected pubkic school and academies at Alexandria, where 
^lej! ki^ flourished m great reputation.. He loved to con- 
verse wiu noes of kanm^ ; and as the greatest masters in 
ereiy kind of science were emulous to obtain his favour, he 
extracted. from each of them, ill may use that expression, 
^e fbwer and ^uintescence of the sciences in which they 
excetied. This is the inestimable advantage which princ^ 
an^great men possess ; and happy are they when they know 
bow to use the opportunity of acquiring, in agreeable conver- 
sations, a thcHisand things, not only cuiious, but useful and 
iixuportant, with respect to government 

This intercourse of Philadelphus with learned men, and 
bis care to give due honoiif to the arts, may be considered 
as the source of those measures he pursued, through the 
fspacsie of his kn^ reign, to make commerce iourisli in his 
d&awifai^ ; in which attempt no prince ever succeeded more 
effectually Oun lumself. The greatest expenses, in this par- 
tioilar) could x^ver discourage Him from persisting in what he 
preposed to accomplish. We have already observed, that 
he&iilt whole cities, in order to protect and &cilitate his in- 
ti^nded traffic ; that he opened a veiy long canal through d^- 
9^r|9»: destitute of water; and niaintainea a very numerous 
a^d'Pomplete navy in each of the two seas, merely for the 
^k^oe of his merchants. His principal point in view was 
to secure to strangers all imaginable safety and freedo[n in 
his pores, without fettering tx^e in any degree, or eii^- 
vouring to turn it from its prqper channel, in order to make 
it subservient to his own particular interest ; as he was per- 
suaded, that commerce was like some springs, that soon 
cease to flow, when diverted from thdr natural course. 

These were views worthy of a great prince, and a c>pn- 
st»iiunate politician, and their lasting effects were infipitdy 
beneficial to his kingdom. They have even continued to our 
daysv strengthened by the principles of their first establish- 
m^Qit»afl^4 daradou.of aoove two thousand years ; open- 
ing a perpetual flow of new riches, and new commodities of 
#v«iy k^d, into all nations ; drawing continually from them 
• a r^iMrn ii voluntary contributions ; mutiny t;he East aad 
Wefitb^r the knutual supply of their respective wants ; and 
est^blisrap^ on this basis a commerce that has constantly 
' .49ipporte4 itsetf from age to age without interruption. Those 
gNU^ coQ^eroi^ .and celebrated heroes, whose merit h^ 
been so highly extolled, not to mention the ravages andde- 
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aolatian they have occaaoned to mankind, have scarcfe^f' 
behind them any traces of the coni^uests and acquuitiQiii 
they have made for aggrandizing their empires ; or at ]foa^ 
those traces have not been durable, and the revolutiens to 
which the most potent states are obnoxious, divest them of. 
their conquests in a short time, and transfer them to others. 
On the contrary, the commerce of Egypt, established thus 
by Philadelphus, instead of being shaken by time, has father 
increased through a long succession of ages, and become d£U-' 
1>' more useful and indispensable to all nations. So that, when 
we trace It up to its source, we shall be sensible that this 
prince ought to be coni^dered, not only as the bene&ctor of 
Es^t, but of all mankind in general^ to the latest postetity. 
What we have already observed, in the histor}; of Phila- 
delphus, with respect to the inclination of the neighbooring 
people to transplant themselves in crowds into Egypt, pre- 
remn^ a. residence in a foreign laod to the natural affec^loQ of 
mankind for their native soil, is another glorious pane^ric on 
this prince ; as the most essential duty df kings, and me most 
grateful pleasure they can possibly enjoy, amidst the splen- 
dours of a throne, is to gain the love of msmkind, and to make 
their government desirable. Ptolemy was senable, as an able 
politician, that the only sure expedient for extending his 
dominions, without any act of violence, was to multiply his 
subjects, and attach them to his government, by their mter- i 
est and inclination ; to cause the land to be cultivated in a I 
better manner; to make arts and manufoctures flouri^; I 
and to augment, by a thousand judicious measures, the pow- 1 
er of a pnnce and has kingdom, whose real strength coososts 
in the multitude of his subjects. | 



CHAPTER in. 

Sect. I. 

M^ntioc/ius Theoa iafioiaoned by hia Queen Laodice. 77k 
death of &Uucus, 

a A S soon as Antiochus Theos had receked intdligence of 
J\. the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, his father-in-law, 
he divorced Berenice, and recalled Laodice and her children. 
This lady, who knew the variable disposition and idconstaocy 
,if Antiochus, and was apprehensive that the same levity of ^ 
mind would induce him to supplant her, by receiving BiJpe- 
nice again, resolved to improve the present opportunity to* 

• A.M.S7S8. A«t.J.C.S4«. HacriM. In Buiel. Plin. I. ▼& C It. Vd. 
Bl«s.l.ix.cii» SoBifebL Jiittiii.l.uTii.e.1. 
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s^^or^ the c^wi^ for ber son. Her own daldra) were dis- 
ji£berited by the treaty mside with Ptolemy ; by which it 
wa$ ai^ stipulated, that the issue Berenice mi^t have t^ 
Antiochus s&ould succeed to the throne, and she then had a 
son. Laodice, therefoi^ caused Antiochus to be sosoned* 
and w}iep she saw that he was dead, she placed in nis bed a 
person named Artemon, who very much resembled him both, 
m lus features and the tone of his voice. He was there to 
act the part she had occasiixi £»% and acquitted himself wlthr 
great dexterity ; talking great care, in the few visits that 
were paid him, to recommend his dear Laodice and her 
children to the lords and people. In his name were issued. 
ord^S;, by which his eldf'St son Sdeucus CaHinicus was ap- 
pdiited Ins successor. His death was then declared, upoa 
which Sdeucus peaceably ascended the throne, and eojcyed. 
it for the 8j>aoe of twenty years. It appeapi 1^ the se^id« 
that his brother Antiochus, sumamed Hierax, had the go- 
vernment of the provinces of Asia Minor, where he com-, 
moulded a very considerable body of troops. 

Laodice, not believing herself safe as long as Berenice and 
her son lived, concerted measures with Sdencus to destppc^ 
them olso ; but that princess, bdng informed of their Resign* 
escaped the danger tor some tio^e, by retiring with her son 
to X$9phne, where she shut herself up in the asyhim buttt by 
SelpuCus Is icator. But being at last betrayed hy the perfidy 
of t'bose who besieged, her there by the order ci Laodice» 
fir^t ber son and then horself, with all the Egyptians who 
had decompiled her to that reti^at* w^re murdered in the 
blsickest dna most inhuman manner. 

This event was an exact accomplishiQeot of what the 
preset Daniel had fcx^told with relation to this marris^. 

^* The kiflg's daughto: of the South shall come to the king <£ 
the North to make an agreement : Bat he shall not retain 
the power of the arm, ndther shall he stand, nor his arm ; 
bat she shall be given up, and they that brought her, and he 
that begat her, and he that strengthened her m those times." 

1 a^g^ not suiprised that Porphyry, who was a professed 
enemy to Christianity, should rqiresent these prophecies of 
Daniel, as predictions made after the several events to wbidi 
th^ reJpsr ; §of could they possibly be clearer if he had ev«i 
htooi a spectator of the acts he foretold ? 

Wh&t probability was there that Egypt and Syria, which, . 
in t!^e time of Daniel, constituted part of the Babykmiau 
oqapire, as tributary provinces, should each of them be go- 
ve^iod by kiags who originally sprung irom Greece ; ana 
ye^ .tbe,pix>phit saw them established in ^ose dominions 
aotiv^ thi^ee bunded years bdore that happened. He beheld 
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these tiro kings in a state of war, and saw them iSttriffsdrds 
reconciled by a treaty of peace ratified by a marriage; ffe 
also observed, that it was the kin^ of £g3l>t, and rM thb 
king <rf Syria, who cemented the union betw.eoti them by tiie 
"^ of his daughter. He saw her conducted from EgyTptto 
ia in a pompous and magnificent manner ; but was sen- 
ie that this event would be succeeded by a strange catas- 
trophe. In a word, he discovered that the issue of 9iis prin- 
cess, notwithstanding all the express, precautions in the treaty 
for securing their succession to the crown, in' exclusion vi'^ic 
children by a former marriage, were so fer from ascending^ 
the throne, that they were entirely exterminated ; and that 
the new queen herself was delivered up to' her rival; who 
caused her to be destroyed, with all the officers who con- 
ducted her out of Egypt into Syria, and who, till then, had 
been her strength and support. *' Great God f how worthy 
** are thy oracles to be bdieved and reverenced ! " Teetimo- 
nia tua arfdibUiaJbcta sum mnm. 

While Berenice was besieged and blocked up in Daphne, 
the cities of Asia Minor, who had received intelligence of 
her treatment, were touched witiii compassion at her nrisfor- 
tone : in consequence of which they formed a confederacy, 
and sent a body of troops to Antioch for her relief. Her 
brother Ptolemy Evergetes was also as expeditious as posa- 
ble to advance thither with a formidable army ; but the un- 
happy Beremce and her children were dead: before ^ly of 
tiiese auxiliary troops could arrive at the place where the 
siege had been earned on agunst her. When they there- 
fore saw that all their endeavours to save the queen and her 
c;hildren were rendered ineffectual, thev immediately deter- 
mined to reven^ her death .%i a remarkable manner. The 
troops of Asia joined thos^ of Egypt; and Ptolemy, who 
commanded them, was as successml as he could dbnre' \a the 
sattsfiiction of his just resentment The criminal proceediii|' 
of Laodice, and of the king her son, who had made himsm 
an accomplice fai her barbarity, soon alienated the affection 
of the people from them ; and Ptolemy not only caused Lao-' 
dice to suner death, but made himself master of ^U t^yiia ' 
and Cilicia ; after which he passed the Euphrates, ^tnd con- 
quered all the country as far as Babylon and the Tijjris'i 
and if the progress of his arms had not been ihterraptSftby- 
a section which obliged him to return to Egypt, he wdold 
certainly have subdued all the provinces of the Syrian em^ 

f're. . He, however, left Antiochu^, one of his geifierals**tp' 
)vern the provinces he had gained on this si& of Momt' * 
^rus ; and Xanthiphus was entrusted with those t^t \tif 
beyond it: Ptolemy then marched back to EgQit, )|^ 
vith the sapoito he Imd acquired by his conquests* ''X*-.-. 
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'Dm priace camiedoff forty thousands taOeQts of s^ver; 
with a prodigious quanti^ of gold and silver vessels and two 
thousand five hundred statues, part of which were these 
£^ptian idols, that Carobyses, af^er his conquest of that 
kingaooi, had s^it into Persia. Ptolemy gained the hearts of 
Ills subjects by r^lacing those idols in Uieir ancient temples, 
\yhc93k he returned from this expedition : for the Egyptians, 
who were more devoted to their superstitious idolati^ than 
all the rest of manldnd, thought they- could not sufficiently 
express their veneration and gratitude to a king, who had re- 
stored their gods to them in such a manner. Ptolemy de- 
rived from this action the title of Evergetes, which signifies 
a bene/actor^ and is infinitely preferable to all appellations 
whiph conquerors have assumed fix>m a folse idea of glory. 
An epithet of this nature is .the true characteristic of tings, 
whose solid greatness conasts in the inclination and ability to 
improve the wel&re of their subjects ; and it were to be wish- 
ed, that Ptolemy had merited this title by actions more wor^ 
thy of it. 

AH this was also accomplished exactly as the prophet Da- 
niel had foretold, and we need only dte the text, to prove 
what we advance ^ <* But out of a branch of her root (in* 
" timating the king of the South, who was Ptolemy Ever- 
'' ^etes, the son of Ptdemy Philaddphus) shall one stand up 
" in his estate, who shall come with an army, and shall enter 
* Vnto the fortress of the king of the North (Seleucus Calli- 
" nicus), and shall deal against them, and shall prevaiL And 
" shall also carry captives into Egypt their gods, with their 
" princes, and with their precious vessels of silver and of 
** SPiim and he shall continue more years tl^an the king of 
** the riorth. So the king of the* South shall come into his 
** kingdom, and shall return into his oifiu land :" namely, 
itito that d Egypt. 

c When Ptolemy Evergetes first set out on this expedi- 
tion. Ids queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, being ap- 
prehenj^ve of the dangers to which he woqld be expo^ in 
the war, made a vow to consecrate her hair, if he should hap- , 
pen to return in safety. This was undoubtedly a sacrifice of 
the ornament she most esteemed ; and when she at last saw 
him retuhi with so much glory, the acccnnplishment of her 
pcomise -l^as her immediate care ; in order to which she 
caused her hair to be cut off, and then dedicated it to the 
gods^ in Uve temple which Ptdem^ Philaddphus had found-' 
ed[ in honour (» his belo^ Arsuioe, on Ze^yrion, a pro- 
montory in Cyprus, under the name of the Zephyrian Vc- ' 
nu$« 'piis consecrated hair being lost soon atter by some 

^▲kflittM nillioiMiterUiie. & Ban. xi. 7-9. 

c Hygiiiir apdet. Aiti«n. 1. il. Nouittt la Hift. SjHiiff. Catullndecona 
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-ttiknown a<i<^cRftf, Pt^rfcitiy ww cxtfwtfi^y' </V<£siii]tefF %99i 
the pfiefite fer fhe4f nc^Figeuce ; fi|Kfft ^i^i^, Cqskmi kk Sa- 
mes, an anftt^ecmrtler, and aliM^a riidtheniaiictan, b«^ dfieo 
at Aiexandlffia, toek rrpon- hSfA to affirm, that iti^ lodts^ 
ttfae queen's hair had been comrejred to heaven, and he pcmit- 
•ed out seven stars nea^ the Son's tal, wfaitth tiU then hasd ne- 
Tcr been part of any constd^afion ; deelaring; at tile*sftaKe 
thne, that those were the hair of Berenice. Several oithcr 
astronomers, dthcr to make thcfr coort as v^Si a^ Condn, 
or that they ttA^ not draw upon themselves ^le d!«|4ca- 
9ate of PMemf , gave those stars tiie same name, -whibh Is 
^tniused to this ds^. Calfimathus, who had been at tite 
comt of Philadelphtts, composed a ^ort ^n* c«i the hair 
of Berenice, which CatuSus aftertrards transIatediaCD'Latixi, 
•which version is come down to ns. 
' ''Ptolemy, in his retmti from ti^iis expedtSon, ptjia&i 
thtOQgh lenisadfem, where he offbred a great nnmiber of sa- 
crifices to the God of Isftel, in order to render faoiii£n;«r to 
him, for the victories he had obtained over the kmg or 9y- 
via ; by whidi action he evidently discovered his pre fer ea ce 
of tiie true Gk)0 to aS the Idols of Egypt. Perhaps tJiepro^ 
phecies of Baiiiel were shown to that pfince, ana he mn^ 
conclude, from what they contained, tbset ^ his conjcussts 
ahd successes were owing to that God who had cftuaed-l&em 
to be Ibretold so exactly bjr his prophets. 

* Sdeucns had been-detaihed for some time in hSs I^Mdoii, 
by the apprehension of domestic tfonbles ; but whoa he re- 
cdved int^igence that Ptdemy was returmng to £gfpt, he 
set sail with a considerable fleet to reduce the revcrfted-cities. 
Hs enterprise was, however, ineflfectuat ; for, aes sjbon a& he 
advanced mto the open sea, his whole navy was destroyed by 
a violent tempest ; as if Heaven itsd^ ssr^ Justhi^^ had 
made the winds and waves the mimsters of ms- vengeance on 
^is parHcade; Seleucns, biA some of his attendants, wete 
Almost the only persoas who were saved, stnd it was' with 
^eat difficulty that they escaped naked from the wreck. 
But this dreadful strdce, whicti seemed intended to ever^ 
whelm him, contributed, on the contrs^ry, to the re^estalrfldi- 
ment of his ad^rs. The cities of Aaa which had revolted, 
diiDugh the horror they conceived against him, after tte 
murder of Berenice and her children, no sooner received in» 
teliigence of the great loss he had now sustained, tiiaa tiiey 
Imagined him fufficiently punish^ and as their hatred vki 
then changed into compassion, They all declared ksrlaA 
anew. 

€ This unexpected diange having reinstated faim ip, the 
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g Pc aUwl part of his doniroona, iie w«b iMlnsttiaiu to raise 
i^potfaer ajrmy to recover the nest. This effort, how^wtv^ 
proved «s uQsaocessfal as t^e fomer ; hm army was defeat- 
^ iiy the forces of '^UAemy, who cut off the sreateit fiMt 
of hi» tvoops. He fied to AntiDch, whh as small a nunber 
of mm as kadbeen left him when he escapedfrom tiie ihip- 
wreck. ait sea; as if, says a. certain histooaan, he had tcoh 
vered i>is fanner power only to lose k a second tioae with 
the sreater jnortificatiDB, by a ^sdial vkassitode <d ftrt^me ^ 

After this second blo^, the cities of Smyrna and Magne- 
sia, in AoB Minor, were iadiic^ bf mere atfbctisi) to 8dea« 
sus, tm form a confederacy in his favour, fay whi^ they am'* 
toatly stapulated to support him with all tin* forces. Th«y 
were gnraily attached to iusiuni]y, from whom they un- 
doubt^y had received many extraordiiiary fiivoars : tb^ 
bad ^veoreiidesed divine hmours to his fether, Aatiochiis 
Tlieos, aad also to Stratonice, the mother of this latter. 
Cs^li^ciis retained a gratdiil iremembrance of 'the regud 
these cities had testined for his interest, and afterwards 
granted tiiiem several advaiit^;eous privileges. They caused 
thetieaty we have mefOSened to be ei^aven on a^rpeco- 
iumi^of marble, which stOl sabmsts, and is now in the area 
before the liieatre at OxSogd, This column was .brought oat 
of Asia» by Thoosas Earl of Anindd, at the be^nning of 
the reagn of Charles the First, aiid with several other anti« 
que tnatbks, -pnesented to l^e university ^ Ozcfovd by his 
grandson, Heary Diike of Noifc^ in the reign of Charles 
the Secoiid. All the leanwd world ou^ to thuik them- 
selves indebted to noblemen who are emulous to adorn and 
enri^ universities in such a genraxius manner ; and I wish 
the same seal had been ever testified for that of Pads, the 
Baother «f all the rest, and whose antiquity and jeputation^ 
ia ooDJttDCtion with the abilities of her professors^ and her 
attacbmeDt to the sacred penons of >kiBgs, have rendered 
her worthy of beir^fovouredin apeculiar manner by princes 
and gveat men. The establishment of a library in this iUus- 
^noBS'settunary would be an immortal honour to the person 
who sh0tdd lay the fenndation- of such a wodt. 

Sideiieua, m the e2Ctremitiesl9owhic|i he was reduced^ had 
nadeapfdicatiQii to Jus hnHher Antiochus, whom he pro- 
fBisBd l»rmy«flt witiii the sovereignty of dieprovinoes of Asia 
]tfioar» provided he would join nun wiith h» troops, and act 
in concert with him. The young prince was then at the 
Jacadtof an amy in those provinces ; and though he was but 
fourteen years of age 6, yet, as he had all the ambition and 

n ^ffiMti «a ladibrium tantum fortoiMB oatui e«sct, oec furopter tliiul itpetttpA* 
ncepiMet, qiutm ut i^mittnvt. Jastio. 

6 Aiitioain,*cain e«M»t aniM* quataoideeiin natus, wapm etatam resniin'tdinc 
oBcamoeia naa ttOft pia nimot %nam oflHfehatur, anipiih ; tad, tatranb morer 
VOL, Tl. i 
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mai^ty of mmd that appear in men of an adviSMi^ aK 

be immediatelsr accepted the ollen made him, and iiiliiUMWiil 
in quest of his brother, not with any inteBtkn to seoae.fp 
him the enjoyment of his domhuons, bot to seize theHa-for 
himself. His avidity was so great, and he was sXMWf*^ 
ready to sieze for himself whatever came in his way, i«^h- 
cut the least rewd to iustice, that he acquiced th&«uri}aste 
cf Hierax«, which agnifies a bird that preys on all dyagshe 
^nds, and thinks every thing good upon which he lagrs lus 
talons. 

b When Ptolemy received intelHjgence that Ax^iochos was 
preparing to act in concert with Sdeucus against him, he 
xeconciled himself with the latter, and concluded a tniee 
with him for ten years, that he mi^ht not have both these 
princes for his enemies at the same time. 

« Antigonus Gonotas died much about this perM, at the 
age of eighty, or eighth-three years; after he had r^^ 
t&ty-four years in Macedonia, and forty-four in Gseeoe. 
He was succeeded by his son Denletrius, who reig^ted^ai 
years, and made himself master of Cyrenaica and aUI^i^ 
^Demetrius ^ first married the aster of Antiochus Hi^ax ; 
ibut Olympias, the daughter of Pyrrhus king of EpiniSi en- 
gaged him, after the death of her husband Alexa»deiv who 
was likewise her brother, to espouse her daughtv PMna. 
The first wife, being unable to support this injurious {HroEaeed- 
ing, retired to her orother Antiocnus, and earnestly pressed 
Imn to dedare War against her &ithless husband: oat.ias 
attention was then taken up with other views and employ 
ments. 

This piince still continued his military preparatioos jB^if 
he desired to assist his brother, in pursuance 6i the trieaty 
between thiem <^; but his real intention was to dethrone hin, 
and he concealed the virulent disposition of an enemy uadsr 
the name -of a brother. Seleucus penetrated his scheme, 
and immediately passed Mount Taurus, in order todicek 
his progress. Antiochus / founded his pretext on the.£«o- 
mise which had been made him of the sovereigirty «r tlK 

grovihces dL Asia Minor, as a onnpensation for assirans i^ 
rother against Ptdemy ; but Seleucus, who then saw niai- 
self disengaged from that war without the aid of his hapoth^, 
did not conceive himself obliged to perform that pBomiie. 
Antiochus resolving" to persist in his pretenaons^ and Sc^Le^- 

totum fratri exipere capiou, paer aceleAain TirikiiMiae s«n^ md 
Unde Hienx en evgoomiiiatus ; quift, non bominis led w»|iittii Ato,'fii; 
«r||Nemlii vitam teecuetnr. Jmtm. 
a A kite. 6 A. M. STSU Ant. J. C. S43. c A M. S7tt. Aat. JLC.M 
4Polyb.l.iLp«in. Jmtm 1. n viH e 1. '^ 

« Pro Buxilio beUara, pcQ ftrttre Iiwcmd, implgntai esimMnt, ' • 

A JttittA. 1, xxvii. e. S. - 
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^BRTdMttgto sSkfW them, it became necessdrjr to decide ther 
dfflerencc by arms. A battle was accordingly fought near 
Ancyra, in Galatia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and es- 
caped with the utmost difficulty from the enemy. Antiochus 
was also exposed to great dangers, notwithstanding his vic- 
tory. The troops, to whose valour he was cl^e^ indebted 
for it, were a bcdy of Gauls whom he had t^en into his pay, 
and thffy were undoubtedly some of those who had settled 
in Galatia. These traitors, upon a confused report that Se- 
kucus had been killed in the action, had formed a resolution 
to destroy Antiochus, persuading themselves that they should 
be abscdote masters of Asia, after the death of those two 
princes. Antiochus, therefore, was obliged, for his own pnt- 
servation, to distribute aU the money of the army amongst 

« Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being dearous of taking 
fidsrantage ci this conjuncture, advanced with all his forces 
against Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expectation to ruin 
them both, in consequence of their division. The imminent 
danger to which Antiochus was then exposed, obliged him 
to make a new treaty with the Gauls, wherein he st5>ulated 
to repoonce the title of thdr master, which he had before 
assumed, for that of their ally ; and he also entered into a 
league ofllaisive and defensive with that people. This treaty, 
however, did not prevent Eumenes from attacking them ; 
and as he came upon them in such a sudden and unexpected 
manner as did not allow them any time to recover after thei^ 
fetigues/or to furnish themselves whh new recruits, he ob- 
tained a victory over them, which cost him but Kttle, and 
1^ d] A»a Minor open to him. 

* Eumenes, after this fortunate event, abandoned himself 
to intemperance and eicess at his table, and died after a 
reagn of twenty vears. As he left no children, he was suc- 
ceeded by Attams, his cousin-german, who was the son of 
Attains, his fother's younger toother. TWs prince was 
"wiae and vaSamt, and perfectiy quaMed to preserve the con- 
quests that he inherited. He entirely teduced the Gauls, 
and then established himself so effectually in his dominions, 
that he took upon himself the title of king ; for though his 
predecessors had enjoyed all the power, they had never hi- 
*erto ventured to assume the title of sovereigns. Attalus^ 
^refore, was the first of his house who took it upon him, 
and transmitted it, with hjs domini(Si8, to his posterity, who 
Ctoj^ed it to the thu-d generation. 

Whilst Eumenes, and, after him. Attains, were seizor 
"fte provinces of the Syrian empire in the West, TheodoCus 

a Jwlin. 1. xsrtl. «, 3.. ft A. 1& 3763. Ant J. C. S4t. >Attai.1. x. |h 
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and AiMcea wete IbUoviog IbcSr eaEannpk m ^ ]^^«l|^* 
'fhe latter bettrioKtlial Sejeucus had ton skua in the w4& 
of Ancyra^ tiwned his an»8 i^p^nst Hyrcania, an^ ai^i^s^Ql 
itito Parthia, whicl^he bad- dismembered from the aii|wr» 
He theB «racted these two provncesiDto a kiogdoiB, w&c^ 
in pfocesB of ^me» became very fermidablc to the empire df 
t^e Romaas. Theodatu* d^pig soon after, Arsaees made a 
lei^oe ofensive and deftnsive wil^ his son, who ber^ the 
same iu«ie» and succeeded }m ^Either m Bactt^a, and they 
mutufidly supported theysel^^ i& thdr dommiens^ by thtt 
unieiL The two brothieray «etwithstandiiig these transac> 
tioBBi ccBtiniied the war agmas^ each, olher wili> t|ii^ most 
JnylaffaMe warmthr not considerii;^ that while they cq^stefid- 
ed with each other f<^ the empire which thehr fothcrs bad 
left them, the whole would be gradually wrested from them 
1^ their conoKOii eneiiues. 
, A The trei^ure and forces of Antiechus being exhausted 
bf ^e several C¥ertiu^w8 and lasses he had sustained^ he 
'vraa obliced to wa^ider from one retreat to another, with the 
shattered ranaina of his party, till he was at lost entirdy 
dhv«a out ol Mesepetamia. Finding,, therefore, that there 
was 110 place in>aP the eo^iire of Syria., where ht cotdd pos- 
^\f cDfitiBiie in safety, he retired for refugpe to Ariarathes, 
kingof C^padocia, whose deui^ter he had e^x)iised» Aria- 
rathes, notwithstani^Dg this alliance, waa soon we^gjy of en- 
tertaining a son-ki-law who became a burthen to lum ; for 
which reason he determined to destroy him. Antiochu% be- 
ing informed cf his design, avoided the danger by a ,9giie&f 
r^Ereat JMto £^pt ; where he rather chose to deliver him- 
self up to die power of Ptdemy, the professed enemy <]f his 
house, than to trust a bvotherwhom he had sohig^ eflhid- 
0^. He, however, had reaeoA U> repent of Uiia proceeding, 
for immediately after his arrival ia Egypt, Ptolemy cavused 
lam to be seised and imprisoned «; he also placed a ^tron^ 
guard over Mm, and detaoned him several years in; that con- 
Sneasent, tiH at last he found nMans to escape by the assist* 
ance of- a caurlesaa ; bnt aa he wa» quitting that hmgdoaa 
he hadtiie misfortime t»be assassmated by a band ol robbers. 
^Ptolemy, in the nteaa^iiiie^ devoted the sweets of jieac^ 
to the cohivatiGn of the sciences kk his domininnay am, ^ 
eidarsement of his father's library at Alexandria with a9 
sgvta oi books : but as a proper collection could not wefi be 
made withont an able hbranan^ to whose casse it w€gM be 
likewise necessary to consign them, « Evergetes, upon the 
death of Zenodotus^whohadhdd that office from die thti($ 

a Jattin I. tfi; e. 4. » A. M. 3774. Ant. J. C. iSa -.r 
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of Ptolemy Soter, the grandfather of that prince, sent to 
Athens for Eratosthenes, the Cyrenistn, who was then in 
gi-eat reputation, and liad been educated by Callimachus, a 
native ot the same country. « He was a man of universaf 
feanung, but none of his works have been transmitted to us, 
exo^pt his catalogue of the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with 
the years of thdr respective I'eigns, from Menes or Misraim, 
who first peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the Trojan war. 
This catalogue contains a succession of thirty-eight kings, 
and is sdll to be seen in S5mcellus. 

* When Seleuc^s saw himself extricatfsd from the trou- 
bles his brother had occasioned, his first cares were employ-' 
ed in the re-estabfishment of order and tranquillity^ at home ; 
and when he had accomplished this, he turned his thoughts 
to the reduction of the orient^ pixwinces which had revolt- 
ed from him. This last attempt, however, was not attended 
with success ; for Arsaces had been allowed too much time 
to strengthen himself in his usurpation. Seleucus, therefore, 
after many meffectual endeavours to recover those territo- 
ries, was obliged to discontinue his enterprise m a dishonour- 
able manner. He, perhaps, might have succeeded better is 
dme, if new commotions, which had been excited jn his do- 
minions during his absence, had not compelled him to make 
a speedy return, in order to suppress them. This fiimished 
Arsaces with a new opportuni^ of establidiing his power so 
effectually, that all future efiorts.^ were incapable of shak- 

c Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as soon as ms 
affairs would admit : but this second expedition proved more 
unfortunate than the first ; for he was not only defeated, but 
taken prisoner by Arsaces, in a great battle. The Parthians 
celebrated, for many succeeding years, the anniversary of 
this victory, which they considered as the first day of their 
liberty, though in reality it was the first of their Mavery ; 
for the world never produced greater tyrants than those 
Parthian bings to whom th6y were subjected. The Mace- 
donian yoke, if they had c(Mitinued to submit to it, wq^ 
have been much more supportable than their oppressive 
govemment. Arsaces now began to assume the title of king, 
and firmly established this empire of the Eait, which^in pro- 
cess of time, counterpdsed the Roman power, and became 
a barrier, whiqh all the armies of that people were mcapable 
of forcing. Ml the kings who succeeded Arsaces made it 
an indispensable law, and counted it an honour, to be called 
by his name ; in the same manner as the kings of Egypt 
retained that of Ptolemy, as Icaig as the race of Ptdemy 

• Soid. in ▼oc AwAXAviof . & Eparcwrll tvus 6 A. M. 3748. AnUX C JW 
cA.lI.3n4. AatJ.C.WPf jMan.lxU.c.4fc5. 
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Soter governed that kingdom. Arsaces raised himadf ^tua 
tturcne from the lowest condjdoD of life, and became as 9Kt 
morable among the Parthians, as Cyrus bad been ajnong the 
Persians»or A&xaxider among the Macgdnnians, or> BomiUni 
among u&e Romans^. This verifies that passage m bob^ 
Sciipture, which declares, » '' That the Most High tulrik 
«« in the kingdQm of men, and giveth it to whomsoever far 
'* wiU, and setteth up over it the basest of men." 

c Onias, Uie soverogn pontijOf of the Jews, had neglected 
to send Ptolemy the usual tribute of twenty talents^ whidi 
his pFodecessors had always paid to the kings of £^ypt» as 
a testimonial of the homage they rendered to that cftfWA. 
The king sent Atheniesi, one of his courtiers, to Jeruaalein, 
ta demand the payment of the arrears, which then, amomt- 
<id to a ^eat sum; and to threaten the Jews, in caseof re* 
fhsaL with a body of troops, 'v^ should be ecrnimissiooed to 
ocpd them from their country, and divide it among thca»^ 
selves. The alarm was very great at Jerusalem on this q&> 
ciasion, and it was^ thought necessary to send a depi^atioB to 
tlie kin^, in the person of Joseph^ the nephew of Oniaa,. who, 
though m the prune of his youth, was universally esteemed 
for & prudence, probity, and justice. Athenion, durine lus 
continuance at Jerusalem, had conceived a great regard fe 
his character, and as he set oat for £gypt before hua» he 
promised to sender him all the jgpod dfices in his power 
with the king* Joseph fd}owed bun in a short time, and on 
his way met with several considerable persons of CoeJosjrm 
and Palestine, who Were also going to £gypt« with an iatai- 
tion to offer terms for farming the great revenues of tbose 
provinces. As the equipage of Joseph was £sKr from being 
8(0 magnificent as theirs, they treated lum witii httle respect, 
20^ conadered him aa a persm of no great c^^adty. - Jo- 
seph coDceakd his c&satistection at their behaviour, but drew 
from the conversation that paised between them« all the ■»- 
fprmation he could desire, with rela^n to the aflfair that 
brought them to court, without seenung to have ai^ par^» 
oulai' view in the curiosity which he expressed. 

When they arrived at Alexandria^ they were nformed 
that the king had taken a progress to Memphis, ^ Josei^ 
-was the only person among them who set xxut Irom theacc^ 
in order to wait upon that monarch, without losm^ a. mo-. 
xnent's time. He had the good £[»tuae : to meet him aftiMs. 
was retunung from Memphis, with the queen and Atheoiflfi 
in his chariot. The kii^ who bad be^ highly prepossessed 
in his fevour by Athenion, was extremely (kkghted at his 

. 5* -VS^f^** ^a««ito sHMir c«Mittt«to«ue legno. noii aniniM mcmombAM fiPMr 
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piescbee, and invited him isito hi& ciiariot. Joseph, to ex- 
dwe his uncle, represented the infirmities of his grcat age, 
aiidtlie natnn^ tardiness of his dispo8itioi> in such an engag* 
lag tnaaoer, as satisfied Ptolemy, and created in him an ex- 
traorteary esieem for the advocate who had so dBTectually 
pkaded the cause of that pontiff. He ordered him an a^art- 
unei^ in the royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed him a 
place at his table. 

When the a^)ointed dav came for purchasing by auction, 
the ^vtlege o( farming the revenues of the provinces, the 
cxxnpaniond of Jo9q>h in his journey to E^pt coered no more 
I^Mfif Cft^ht thousand talents for the provinces of Ccelosyria, 
Pfaffiflicia, Judaea, and Samaria. Upon which Joseph, who 
ixad discovered, in the conversation that passed between 
them m his presence, that this purchase was worth double 
the sum tiiey offered, reproached them for depreciating the 
kii^s revenues in that manner, and offered twice as much 
BBtiiey haddone^ Ptolemy was well satisfied to see his re- 
venues so con»derably increased; but being apprehensive 
tiiat the perscai who proffei^ so large a sum would be innn 
ooDcfitiQn to pay it,^e asked Joseph what security he would 
give him for the performance of nis agreement ? The Jew* 
jsh deputy calmly replied, that he had such persons to offei^ 
for his security on that occasion, as he was certain his Ma- 
jesty could have na objections to. Upon being ordered to 
maidon them,' he named the king and <)ueen themselves ; 
ju^.mdded, thisit they would be his securities to each othei\ 
Tli6'ki&g could not avoid smifing atthis little pleasantry, 
wych'putliim into so good a humour, that he allowed him' 
to £tf m the revenues without any other securitv than his ver- 
b£d promise for payment Joseph acted in that station iot 
^le sfofitf ef ten y eara^ to the mutual satiai&ctbn of the court 
and provinces. His rich competitors, who had farmed those 
rcfvemies before, returned home in the utmost confusion, and 
had reason to be sensible, thai'a magnificent equipage is a 
v&sy- inconsidiBr^^ indication of merit. 

« King Demetrius died about this time, in Macedonia, and 
ll^ a son, named PhiMp, in an early state of minority ; for 
wW^ reaspn his guardianship was consigned to Antigonus, 
who, having espoused the mother of his pupil, ascendad the 
throne and reigned for the space of twelve years. He was 
mng^ficent m promises, but extremely fin^al in perfor- 
moKce, which occasioned his being sumamed Doson \ 

>« Five or six, years after this period, Sdeucus Callinicus, 
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"Who for some time had continued in a state of capti^y in 
Parthia died in that countrjr by a fall from his horse. Ar- 
saces had always treated him as a king during lus confme- 
ment. His wife was Laodiee, the sister of Andromachus, 
one of his ^erals, and he had two sons and a dauehter by 
that marriage. He espoused his daughter to Mithridates 
king of Pontus, and consigned Phrypa to her for herxtowiy. 
His sons were Seleucus and Antiochus ; the former of whom^ 
snmamed Ceraunus, succeeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the republic of 
the Achsans begins to appear with lustre in history, and 
was in a condition to sustam wars, particulariy agsunst that 
of the Lacedaemonians. It will, therefore, be necessary for 
me to represent the present state of those two republics ; 
and I shall begin with that of the Achaeans. 

Sect. II. 

Character ofArattu^ who delivers Sicyone/rom tyranny. 
The establishment qf the Achtans, 

« The republic of the Achacans was not considerable at 
first, either for the number of its troops, the immensity of its 
riches, or the extent of its territory, but derived its poweri 
from tiie great repjitation it acquired for the virtues ol pro- 
bity, justice, love of liberty ; and this reputation was yery 
ancient. — ^The Crotonians and Sybarites adopted the laws 
and customs of the Achsans, for tne re-establishment of good, 
order in their cities. The Lacedaemonians and Thebans aaili 
such an esteem for their virtue, that they chose them, afler 
the celebrated battle of Leuctra, to arbitrate the difference^ 
which subsisted between them. 

The government of this republic was democraUcal, tha^ 
is to say, in the hands of the people. It preserved its liberty 
to the times' of Philip, and Alexander; but under those 
princes, and in the reigns of those who succeeded them, it was 
dther in subjection to the Macedonians who had made them- 
selves masters of Greece, or else was oppressed by cruel ty- 
rants. 

It was composed of twelve* cities, in Peloponnesus, buti 
all together not equal to a single one of considerable rank.j 
This republic did not signalise hei'self immediately by any| 
thing great and remarkable, because, amongst all her citi--j 
zens, she produced none of any distinguished merit ThCj 
sequel will discover the extraordinary change, which a singlCj 
man was capable of introducing among them, by his great 

«Potykl. it p l<5<Mi){0. 
h Thtoe twei « cities me Patm. Dyma^PhaoBy Tdis% I^tnliniB, At^O, 
PelleiiB,Ae8iiiii*fiuiv,C««utiih01eDaf,Belioei 
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qualities. ^ After the death of Alexander, \}m little state, was 
involved m all the calaiBitie& mseparaUe from ^srx)Fd. Thc^ 
splfrt of patnotism no longer prevailed aoung thepa» and 
each city was sdely attentive to its partiadar bterest Their 
state haa lost its former soli^t^, beG»ise they chang^ their 
master as often as Macedonia became subject to- new sove- 
rdgns.' They first submitted to Demetnus-; after lam to. 
Cassander ; and last of aH to Antigonaa Goiatasy who \fs^ < 
them m subjection to tyrants of his own establishing* that they . 
mi^t not withdraw themselves froia his authority. 

a Towaird the b^inning of the 134th Olympiad, about the. 
time o[ the death of Ptolemy Soter, the fether of Philadel-, 
phus» and the expedition of Fyrrhus kito Italy, the republic 
of the Achs&ans resumed their former customs^ and renewed, 
th^ ancient concord* The inhabitants of Patne and Dyma^ 
laid the foundations of this happy chai^. The tyrants were 
expelled from the cities, which then unked as infenner times» 
and constituted one body of a republic anew : all alFairs were 
decided by a public council : the registera w«r? conimitted 
to a common secretary : the assemblv had two pr«8ide»t8» 
who were nominated by the cities in tbeiv Pe^)ective turns ; 
but it was soon thought advisable to reduce them to oee. 

The good (»der which reigned in this little republic, where 
freedom and equality, with a love of justice and the public 
good, were the fond'amental prindpks of thdr government, 
drew into tiieir coromuiuty several ndghbourii^ cities, who 
reeei^Hl their laws, and asscKiated themselves intothdr pri- 
vili^W: Sicyon was CHie of the first that acceded in this 
maS^; by means of Aratus, one of its citizens, whom, m 
tlie sequel, we shaU see acting a voy great paort, and be- 
coming very iUustrious. 

A Sicyon, which had long groaned imder the yoke of her 
tyrants, attempted to shake it off, by pladng CUniaa one of 
her first and bravest dtizena^ at her head ; and the govern^ 
ment akead]^ be^ to flourish and asstimc a better form, 
when'Abar»das found means to diseoncert tins plan, in or- 
det to seize the tyranny hsto his own hands. Some «f ins re- 
lations and friends he eqieUed from the city, and took off 
o^rs by death : he ajso searched for Aratua, the son of Cli- 
lilas, who was then but seven years of age, in order to destroy 
him ; but the infant escaped, with some other persons^ 
amidst the disorder that filled the bouse when bis &tber wa& 
ktllqd ; and as h^ Was wandering about the dty, in the ut- 
most consternation and distress^ he accidentally entered uiv- 
seen^to a hoQse which b^onged to the grant's aster. This 
lady was naturally generous^ and as she a£so believed thatthls 
desiitate infent had taken refuge under hn^rofi^ by the an- 
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ptihe of some deitjr, she carefulfy conoeated him ; and wheti^ 
ftight came, caused hhn tx) be secfetly conVe}red to At^xs. 

Aratus, being thus preserved from so imminent a danger, 
conceived in his soul mm thenceforth an im])lacafole aversioa 
to tyrants, which always increased with his a^. He was 
educated with the utmost care, by some hospitable fiicnds of 
lus &ther's at Argos. 

The new tyranny in Sicyon had passed through several 
hands in a short time, when Aratus, who began to arrive at 
a state of manhood, was solicitous to deliver nis country en- 
thely from oppression. He was greatly respected, as weS 
as ror his birth as his courage, which was accompanied with 
a gravity superior to his age, and a strong and clear under- 
standing. These qualities, which were weU known at that 
time, caused the exiles from Sicyon to cast thdr eyes upon 
him in a peculiar manner, and to conader him as a person 
destined to be their future deliverer ; in which conjecture 
they were not deceived. 

• Aratus who was then in the twentieth year of his age, 
formed a confederacy agiunst Nicocles, who was tyrant at 
that time ; and though the spies whom the latter sent to Ar- 
gos^ kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, he concealed his de- 
sjign so well, he pursued his measures with so much prudence 
and secrecy, that he scaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered i 
the city by night. The tyrant was fortunate enough to se- 
cure himself a retreat, through subterranean passages, andl 
when the people assembled \t\ a tumultuous manner, vMidlit 
knowing what had been transatted, a herald crieo^Hth a{ 
kxid voice, that " Aratus, the son of Cfinias, invited tfterfciti- 
■• zens to resume their liberty," Upon which the crowd im J 
mediately flocked to the palace of the tyrant, and burnt it to 
ashes in a few moments ; but not a angle man was killed a^ 
wounded on either side; the good genius of Aratus not sw 
fering an action of this nature to be polluted with the blooi 
of his citizens ; in which circumstance he made his joy aoi 
triumph consist He then recalled sJl Uiose who had be< 
banished, to the number of five hundred. 

Sicyon then began to enjoy some repose, but Aratus wi 
not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity. Wiil 
respect to the situation of^ affairs without, he was sensibi 
that Antigomis cast a jealous eye on the city, and had med 
tated expedients Ibr making mmself master of it, from tit 
time of its having recovered its liberty. He bdield the seed 
of sedition and discord sown within, by those who had bee 
banished, and was extremely apprehensive of their effed 
He ima^ned, therefore, that the safest and most pruderi 
conduct, in t^ delicate juncture, wouki be to uiute Sicf d 
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iB^ tb^ Acha&an league, ia which he easily succeeded; and 
this was GDC of the greatest services he was capable of ren* 
deriDg his country. 

' The power of the Achacans was indeed but incoonderable; 
fei^ as I have already observed, they were only masters of 
three very small cities. Then: country was oeither good 
nor rich, and they inhabited a coast which had neither ports* 
nor ^^Y other maritime stations of security. But with all 
this meiliocrity and seeming weakness, th^ of all people 
made it most evident, that the forces of the Greeks could 
be always invincible, when under good order and discipline* 
and with a prudent and experienced general at the head of 
thie];||i« Thus did those Acha&ans (who were so ioQonsidera 
ble io comparison of the ancient power of Greece) by con* 
stantly adhenng to good counsels, aod continuing strictly 
umted together, without blasting the meht of thSr Mow 
citixens with the malignant breath of envy ; not oolv main- 
tain their liberties, anudst so many potent cities, and such a 
number of tyrants, but restored freedom and safety to most 
oi the Grecian states. 

Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achsan 
league, entered himself among the cavalry, and was not a 
little esteemed by the generals, for the i)rQmptitude and vi- 
vacity wJiich he discovered in the execution oi their orders ; 
for though he. had infinitely contributed to the power and 
credit oT the le<^e, by strengthening it with his own r^u- 
tation, and all the forces of his country, he yet appeared as 
submissive as the meanest soldier to the general of the Achas- 
ans, notwithstanding the obscurity of the city from whence 
tha^t officer was selected for such an employment This is 
certainly an excellent example for young princes and noble- 
men^ when they serve in armies, which will teach them to 
forget thdr Urth on these occasions, and to demand respect 
only from thdr exact submission to the orders of th^r com- 
manders. 

a The conduct and character of Aratus are undoubtedly 
worth)r of admiration. He was naturally polite and oblig- 
iog; tus seutiments were great and noble; and he entirdy 
devoted himself to the good of the state, without any inte- 
rested views. He was an implacable enemy to tyrants, and 
r^;aUted his friendship and enmity by the pubUc utility. He . 
was ^^ualified, in many particulars, to appear at the head of 
affairs : his expressions in discourse were always moptr : 
his thoughts just; and even his silence judicious. He c(»i- 
ducted himself with a complacency of temper, in all difier- 
eaties-^hat arose in any deliberations of moment, and had no 
sop^or. in the happy art of contracting friendships and al-* 
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fiffices. H«liadaw«iderM&cflit]r1nfercflSn 
Skgftinflt an enemf ; in maidng his desigBs wkh impeti 
secrecy, and in execating them happily by his patience' si 
intpepi^^. It mtist, however, be acfcnorwledged, tJikt t_ 
eetetmtted Atatiis tfid not seem to be the same man at .-Oie 
Itead cf an army: nothing could then be discovered in bm 
bat<lilatoriness, irresolation, and timidity ; whflst eveTy;pPOS^ 
pect of dan|;er was insupportable to him. Not that nc re^- 
if wanted courage and oddness, but these qualities seemed 
to be benumbed by the greatness of the execution j and he 
was timorous dhly on certain occasions, and at ifitervals. It 
was from this disposstion of his, that all Pdoponnesu's was 
ifiled with the troplnes of his conquerors, and the nionu- 
meflts of has own deft^cts. Bi thfa manner, says Poljbhis, 
has nature compounded different and contrary qualities to- 
gether, not only m the bodies of men, but even in their 
minds ; and hence it is that we are to account for th^ sur- 
prising ^diversity we firequaitly percdvein the same persons. 
fen some -oc u i sk ih s they a jpear livdy, herdc, and iindannt- 
cd; and at others, all their vigour, vivadty, and resofa^oD^ 
entirehr abandon them. 

« I nave already djserved, that those citizens who liad 
been ban»dxed gave Aratus great perplexity. — ^His dis<|(iiet 
was occaaoned by thdr daim to the lands and houses vmch 
they possessed before thdr exile ; the greatest part df ^h^ 
had bedi conrfgned to other persons, who afterward^ jSj^ 
them, and disappeared up<Hi llie expulsion of the tyrant, ft 
was reasonable that these exiles diould be reinstatefS Sa 
thdr &rmer possessions, after their recal from banilshfn^t, 
and they made application to that effect with all imag^^ab36 
importunity. On Uie other hand, the greatest part of what 
they claimed had been alienlated to "fair purchasers, who con- 
sequently expected to be Tdmbursed, before they deBvered 
up such houses and landsto the claimants. The pretehsons 
and complaints on this occa^on were vigorously u^ed on 
both sides, and Sicytm was in the utmost dan^r of being 
ruined by a dvH war, which seemed inevitable. Never was 
any affair more perplexing than this. Aratus was mcapab^ 
of reconciling the two parties, whose demands were eq[a$iHy 
equitable, and it was impossible to satisfy them bot^i aXtbt 
same tihie, witJxout expendmg very consinerable sums, ^blch 
he was in no condition to inmis^i. In this emergen(^» he 
could think of no resource but the goodness and fiber 
Ptolemy, king cf Egypt, which he himself had exp 
on the following occasion. 

That prince was extremely curious in portr^ ^d jBthoT 
p^Bxtings : Aratusrtherefofe, who was an excellent jucj^e cS 

«A»M.37W. Afct.J.C,«I, Plat. Ul Aitt. p. If31-lf3ti 
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such perfomaiices, collected all the works of the greatest 
masters which he could |K)S8ibl3r procure, especially those d 
Pamphilus and Mekuithus, and sent them to the king^. Sicr-! 
on was still in great reputation for the arts, and p^tnig m 
particular; the true taste of which was preserved there m 
all its ancient puri^. It is even said, that Apelles, who was 
theii ai&mred by ad the worlds had been at fittcyon, whers hft 
frequented the schools of these two painters, to whom he 8a.iiQ 
a talent (e^ual toa thousand crowns), not so much to acquire 
perfectkn in the art from them, as in order to obtain a share 
in their great reputation. When Avatus had reinstated his 
dty in its former liberties, he destn^ed all the pictures of 
the tyrants; but when he came to that of Aristatus, wh^ 
reigned m the tin^e of Phitip, and whom the painter had re* 
presented m the attitude of stancfing in a triumphant chariot^ 
he hesitated a long time whether he should deuce it or not ^ 
for all the capital scholars of Melanthus had contributed to 
the completion of that piece, and it had even been touched 
by the pencil of Apelles. This work was so inimitable m 
its kiDd, Uiat Aratus was enchanted with its beauties; but 
his aversion for tyrants prevafled over his admwation sf the 
picture, and he accordingly ordered it to be destroyed. 

The fine taste of Aratus for paiitting, had recommended 
him to the good graces of Ptolemy ; and he, therefore, thought 
he iTi^ht take the liberty to implore the generosity of that 

SriQce, in the melancholy situation to whi& he was &en re- 
Ucedf With this view he embaiked.fbr E^^t; but was 
exposed to nriany dangers and disappcmitnents, before ho 
could arrive in tlmt kingdom. He had a long audience of Pto- . 
lemy, who esteemed him the better, the more he knew him; 
and presented him with a Imndred and fifty talents for the 
ben^t of his city. Aratus carried away ftirty talents when 
he set out for Peloponnesus, and the king remitted him the 
remainder in separate payments. 

His fortunate return occasioned universal joy in Sicyon^ 
and be was mvested with fuU power to dedde the preten- 
sions ci the exiles, and rqg^te the partitions to be made in 
th,eir fovour. But as a wise politidan, who is not anxious to 
engross the deci»on of all ^airs to himself, and is not afiraid 
of diminisbing his reputation by admitting others to share it 
with him, he firmly refused the honours deigned him, and 
nominated for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of the greatest t^e- 
pute, in coiijunction with whom' he at last restored harmony 
and ^leace among the inhabitants, snd refonded to the seve^ 
ral purchasers iUl the sums they had expended for the lands, 
and hoifses they had actually bougiht. It has always been ob- 
served, that glory pursues those who are industrious to de- 
cline it. Aratusy therefore, who thought himself in need of 
vot. VI. ^ 
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ipod coonads, to assist him in the deterqunatioiK of ti^ m- 
portant affair (and persons of the greatest merit aliviays ^i 
tertain the same diffidence of themselves) had all the hpno^ 
of this af&ir. His conduct was infinitely applauded ; s^dnS 
were erected to him, and the people, by. public inscriptiaoi' 
declared htm the father of the people, .and the deliverer of 
his country. These are qualities that infinite^ transcend 
those of the most celebrated conquerors. 

A success so illustrious gave. Antigonus jealousy, and even 
fiear ; in consequence of which, at a public entertainment, he 
artfully enhanced the merit and capadty of this young maa 
by esctraordinary praises, possibly with an intention either to 
gain him over to his own interest, or to render him an object 
of suspicion to Ptolemy. He in^uated, in terms suffidentiy 
intelligible, that Aratus having discovered, ty his own expe- 
rience, the vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended to attadi 
himself to his service; apd that he, therefore, was resdved 
to emplo)r him in his affairs : he concluded this strain of arti- 
fice with intreating all the lords of his court, who were tto 
present, to regard him in fixture as their friend. The pam* 
culars of this discourse were soon repeated to Ptolemy, vliff 
was not a little surprised anid afflicted when he heard them; 
and he complauied tp Aratus of this injurious change, bat die 
latter ea^y justified himself to that monarch. 

Aratus having been elected geineral of the Achsans, &r 
Uie first time, ravaged Locris, and all the territory of Ca^- 
don, and advanced with a body of ten thousand men t pMCr 
•cour the Boeotians ; but was so unfortunate as not tp sxmt 
among them till after the battle of Chsroneao^ in which thej: 
were defeated by the ^toUans. 

* Eight years after this transaction, he was dectedgen^ 
cf the Achseans a second time, and rendered great seryjtt 
to all Greece, by an action which, according to Plutaid^ , 
was equal to any of the most illustrious enterprise of tii? ' 
Orecian leaders. 

The Isthmus of Corinth, which separates the two seai^ 
tmites the continent of Greece with that of Pdcpoonesus ' 
the citadel also of Corinth, distinguished by the name r 
Acro-Corinthus, is situated on a high mountsuUit exactly^^ 
the middle of those two continents, which are there^vid^ 
from each other by a very narrow neck of land ; by wh* 
means this fortress, whwi furnished with a ga ' 
cuts off all communication, by land and sea, froi 
part of the Isthmus, and renders the person who posses^ 
with a good body of troops, absolute master of all Cjee' 
PhUip called this dtadel " the shackles of Greece.^*'' 

^^l.^S'P f ^T« f*»*T f«w *»«*«• <W« «*«"«• hiri obtained a cd«bi|tDil J^ 
'^i**S. 22**" »*»* ITietaiii^ near the mw place. 
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?i& it was cqiable of being rendered such, it created jcsdotisjr 
ia all the neighbouring states, and especially in kings and 

Srinces, who (consequently were desirous of seizing it for 
leir own use. 

Antigonus, after having for a longtime^ and with extreme 
anxiety, sought an opportunity to render himself master of 
this place, was so fortunate as to carry it by surprise, and 
made no scruple to congratulate hlmseff as much on this sue* 
cess, as on a real triumph. Aratus, on the other hand, en- 
tertained hopes of wresting this fortress from him, in hb 
turn ; and while all his thoughts were employed to that ef-^ 
feet, an accidental circumstance furnished him with an op-* 
portunitjr of accom|>lishing his design. 

Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a journey ta 
Sicvim, in order to transact some affairs in that dbr ; and 
had there contracted an intimate acquadntance with a banker, 
*\vho was a particular friend of Aratus. As the citadel hap- 
pened to be the subject of one of their conversations, Ergi- 
nus tdd his friend, that when he went to visit his brother 
Diodes, who was a soldier of the garrison, he had observed 
a narrow track hewn in the rock, which led to that part of 
the summit where the wall of the citadel was very low. The 
banker was vefyattentive tb this account, and, with a smile, 
desired his friend to tell him, whether he and his brother 
■vvould be disposed to gain a large sum of money, and make 
their fertunes ? Erginus immediately comprehended the 
bent of this question, and promised to sound his brother Dio-^ 
cles on that nead. Some few days after this conversatioa 
he returned to the banker, and engaged to conduct Aratua 
to that part of the mountain where the height of the waU 
dW not exceed fifteen feet, adding, at the same time, that 
himself and his brother would assist him m executing the rest 
of his enterprise. Aratus. promised, on liis part, to give 
them sixty talents, if the afrair should happen to succeed ; 
but as it became requisite to deposit that sum in the hands of 
the banker, for the security of the two brothers, and as Ara- 
tus was ndther master of so many talents nor had. any m- 
cUnation to borrow them, for fear of raxsinp; suspicion by 
that proceeding, and letting his design get wmd, he pledged 
all his gold and silver plate, with his wife's jewels, to the 
banker, as a security for the promised sum. 

Aratus had so great a soul, says Plutarch, and such an ar- 
^r for great actions, that when he considered with himselC* 
iu)w universally the famous Epaminondas and Phocion had. 
been reputed uie most worthy and just men in all Greece, 
for refiising the presents that had been offered to them ; and 
preferring virtue to all the riches in^e world, he was anx- 
lOQs to saxpass them, and to refine uponth^r f^eneiosity an^ 
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ifismterested spirit Thiere is certfunljr a wide dlQgoeiKSt 
between the mere refosad of present^ and fhe sacn&e"i|4 
person's self and foittixie for the service of the pubfic^ Ai^r., 
tus parted with all his fortune, and that too without its bqag 
known* lor an femeiyr E fe, wherein he alone was exposedta. 
aXi the danger. Where is the man, cries Pkit»t:h» aiiuda( 
the enthusiasm into which this amiable action had wroa^ 
him, who can possibly be incapable of admirin|; so uncom- 
mon and surprising an ii&tahce of magnanimity ! Who, 
even at this time, can forbear to interest himself in this great 
exploit, and to combat in imagination by the side 6f so gre»t| 
a man, who pad so <fearly for soextraordii^ary k dai^^, and^ 
pledged the most valuabfe part of his fortune, dnlv to pro-, 
cilre an opportunity of advancing into the midst of lus eQ&-| 
lilies in the dead of nig^t, when he knew he shodd be com^i 
pelled to fight for lus own life, without any «ther securi^ 
than the hopes df ^rformine a noble action. 

It may ju$tly be renpfarked on this occasion^ that the taste 
fbr glory< disinterestedness, and the public good, were per- 
petual among the Greeks, by the remembrance of tliose 
great tpen Who distinguished themselves in past ages by such 
l^orious sendfments. 

This is the ^reat advantage which attends history writteii 
Bke that of the Greeks, and the princfpal benefit to be derive 
«1 from it 

The preparations far thie entc^rprise were thwarted bj a 
Tariety of obstructions^ any one of Which seemed sufficJentto 
have rendered it ineffectual ; but when all these tirere at last 
surmounted, Aratus ordered his troops to pass the d^ un- 
der arms. He then setek^ted four hundred men, most d 
whom were unaccluaiiited with the de^n he intended to ex- 
^ute : they W^ire all fotnished with scaling-ladders, aodhe 
led them fflrecj^ to me gates of the city by the walls of Jo- 
no's temple. The; i^y ^as then uncioided, and the moon 
idione extremely brkht, which filled the adventurers w%^ 
jusi apprehensions otbeing ^scovered. But & a little time 
a dark fog rose very fortunatdy from the sea, and shed a 
thick gloom ovet* all the adjacent parts of the city. All th^ 
troops then seated themselves on the ground to take off tbeff 
ahoes, as well to lessen the noise as to fadlitate ^eif asta)t| 
by the scaling-ladders, from which they wodld not then b^ 
^ liable to slip: In the mean time, Ergmus, with seven »: 
solute ^oung men, habited like travellers, passed through m 
gate without bdng perceived, and killed the oeatiBlcl^ 
suards who were there upon duty. The ladders w«« ^^ 
fixed on the wall, and Aratus ascended with a hundred a 
his boldest troops, aviiig orders to the rest to MfSf ^^ 
&st as they were ahie ; jmd having drawn up l^l0i^f^^ 
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descended into the city, and marched at the head of his hun-^ 
dred men, towardi^ the citadel, with the utmost joy, as hav- 
ing ah^y succeeded, by passing undiscovered. 

As they were proceedmg in their march, they saw a small 
guard, of four men with lights in their hands, by whom they 
were not iperceived, because the darkness of the night 
shrouded them from their view* Aratus and his men shrunk 
back into a line against some walls and ruins that were near» 
where they disp^9ed themselves into an ambuscade, from 
whence they started as the four men were passing by, and 
killed three of their number. The fourth, who received a 
deep wound on his head, fled from the place, and cried out 
as loud as he was able, that the enemies were entei'ed the 
city. The trumpets in a moment sounded the alarm, and all 
the inhabitants crowded together at the noise. The streets, 
were already filled with people, who flocked from all quar- 
ters by the blaze of innumerable lights which were imme- 
diately set i^ in the city, and also on the ramparts of the 
castle, whilst every place resounded with confused and un- 
distinguishable cries. 

Aratus stlU continued his progress, notwithstanding the 
alarm, and endeavoured to climb the steep rocks ; he made 
way, however, at first very slowly, and with great labour, 
because he had missed the path that led to the wall through 
numberless windings, which it was almost impracticable ta 
trace out. While he was thus perplexed, the clouds dis- 
persed, asif a miracle had interposed m his &vour'; ^e mooa 
then appeared in its former brightness, and discovered all 
the intricacies of the path, till he- arrived on the spot of 
ground at the foot of the wall, which had been formerly de- 
scribed to him. The skies were then happily covered with 
clouds again, and the moon was once more immersed in 
darkness. 

The three hundred soldiers whom Aratus had left with- 
out, near the temple of Juno, having entered the city, which 
was then filled with confusion and tumtdt, and also illumi- 
nated with a prodigious number of lights ; andnotbcin^^ abl& 
to find the path which Aratus haa taken, drew up mtoa 
dose body, under a bending rock which shaded them at the 
bottom of the precipice, where they waited in the utmost 
anxiety and distress. Aratus was then skirmishing on the 
ramparts of the citadel, and the noise of the combatants 
might easily be heard: btit as the sound was repeated by 
the echoes of the neighbouring mountains, it was impossible 
to ^stin^sh the place from whence it proceeded. Those 
soldiers, therefore, not knowing which way to bend their 
course, Archelaus, who commanded the troops of king An- 
%aQ^ hairing drawn oata considerable number <^ troo{t$, 
M 2 
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maaiiXjA the! ueent wiOi load shoots, and tf groa): tiiste of 
trampeU with an intention to assault Arattts ki Ys» rssovand 
passed by thoae three hundred men without perceirin^ than; 
but when he had advanced a Ittle beyond them, tfti^fiftarted 
Irom the place cf their conceahnei^ as if tbef ukI been 
]^anted esxpresaly in ambuscade, and fdl upon l&ak with 
great resdutiGb, killing all who first came fai their iv^< The 
rest of the troqis, and even Archriaus himsihlf, w^re 4ten 
seized with such consternation, that they fled fnna tttat s&e- 
mies, who contatnied to attack them in thehr retteflt^ iSkii^ 
had all dispersed therosdves in the city. 

This ddcat was immediately sacceeded by the OYivvl of 
Erginus, who had been sent by thodethat were fif^titig en 
the walls dldie oitadel, to acquahit them that Araius was 
engaged with the enemies, who made a vei^ vigo t tn i a de- 
fieroe, and was in great need of immediate as«stanoe> The 
troops then dcsved hhn to be their conductor that tAfMmoex, ; 
and ds they mounted the rocks, they prodaimed their ap- 
proach by loud cries to animate their friends, and vedooble 
their ardour. The beams of the moon, which was l^oi in 
Ml, Blayed u^ their armoor, and, in ootiimit^oa wil^ the 
length of the way by which they ascended, made tbttti ap- 
pear more numerods, while the midnigfht silence retidesed 
the echmis mudi more strong and audibfe; by which Itaeans 
their shoots seemed those of a much greater body dC men 
than they really were. When they at mst joined thfelp^ani- 
panions^ they charged then* enemies with a vigour that^aoon 
dispersed them, upon wUch they posted themsdv^s fm the 
wait, and became absolute masters of the citadd \rf btvak 
of day; so that ^esun'^ first rays saw them victoriGQa. The 
reM of their troops arrived at the same time-fifxxn Sksyoo ; 
and the Cormtlnans, after they had willingly thrcvwir open 
the city eates to receive them, assisted them in wiring tiie 
troqn of Andgonus brisoners df war* 

Aratus, when he nad effectually secured hisf ^ietecy^ de- 
scended from the citadel ii^ the theatre, whi6h was tiien 
. crowded widi a vast concourse of people ^teiewn tl^tber bv 
their curioaty to see him, and hear him speak. After be hail 
posted his Achsans in two lines in the avenuM of the tltta- 
tre, )M& advanced from the bottom of the staeJS ^oMspletely 
armed^ with a countenance extrdmdy changM by bis want 
ofrestandthelon|t fetiniehehadsostamed. T)iebnhiand 
manly joy with whiCh tms extraordmafy snociss hhd liyyired 
Inro, was obscured by the languor his extretae weaionni ted 
decay of apiritB had occasioned. The momMt he aaptered 
hi the theatre, aH the people were einuloasf to testij^tiKir 
proAiund respect aDd gfamude, by r^oeftttfd aMHsseaand 
aodamations. Aj»io»,in thermMy tim^ ii^*MiiiAce 
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fnA his left to his r^ht hand ; smd then rested upon it, with 
his^bedf bent a little towards the andience^ in wluch posture 
hit continued for some time. 

When the whole theatre was at last alent, he exerted all 
tiie Tigour he had left,- and acquaihted them; !h a long dis- 
coitfse, tirkh the plarticulars of the Achaean league ; after 
whipfa he exhorted them to accede to it. He likewise de- 
fivered to them the keys of thdr citjr, which, till then, bad 
veiper been in their power from die time of PldUp. As to the 
ct^tiiaas of Antigonus, he restored Archelaus, whom he had 
faKen prisoner, to his liberty, but caused llieophrastus to 
Mifier death, for refusing to qxiit the city. 

Aratus made himself master of ^tte temple ol Juno and of 
Ae port of Leqhieum, whcire he seized twenty-five of the 
kini^s slnps. He dso took five hundred war-horses, and 
Ibur hundred Syrians, whom he afterward^ s6Id. The Achac- 
ai» kegt the atadd, m which they placed a garrison of four 
Imndrea meii. 

As action so bold and sucoessftd as this, could not ftul to 
ht j>h)ductive oi very fortunate events. The inhabitants ct 
Megara quitted the part^ of Antigonus and knned Arsttus. 
Tlieii' exam|Ad was soon fellowed by the people of Troezene 
and £|ndarus, who acceded to the Achaean league. 

Aratiid also bhit^lit Ptolemy, King of Egypt, mto the con- 
federacy, by ass^ingthe superintendency of the war to {lim, 
and dieptkig him generalissimo of then* troops by land and 
sesL This event gained him so much credit and reputation 
Jtmong the Achxans, that thoiigh the nominatann of any man 
to the post of captain-general ht a succession of years was 
tixpreasly prohibited hf the laVrs, Aratus was, however, 
^iected every oth^ year, and he, either by his counsels or 
personal conduct, enjoyed tha£ comrnand without atiy dis- 
(xntinuation : for it was evident to dl mankind, that neither 
riches nor the frienddiijy of kings; no, nor even the particu- 
lar asdvantages of ^ciron, his native plac6, nor any other con- • 
sideratiott whatever, nad the least preference in his mind, to 
the wel&re »id aggrandizement of the Achxan!^. He was 
persuaded, that im^weak cities resemble those parts of the 
body which thrive and exist only by their mutual union ; and 
in^ibly perish when once they are separated ; as the suste- 
nance by which they subsist is cBscontinued from that mo- 
lyient. In like manner dUes soon sink iAto ruin, when the 
sodal bands which connect them are once dissolved; but 
tfaejr are always seen to fionrish^ and improve in power and 
prta^rity , when they become parts of a lai^ body, and are 
adsoaatea by an unity of interest. A ccoaamon .precaution 
then rdjgns through the whoLe^ and is the happy source of 
llle^ ie«m whiHce jA tte Tigonr thatffopportst^^ 
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« An the idews of Aratus, ^hile he continued in his cm* 
ployment, tended entirely to the expulsion of the Macedo- ' 
nians out of Peloponnesus, and the abolition of all kinds of 
tyranny ; the re-establishment of the cities in their andent 
liberty, and the exercise of their laws. These were the only 
motives which prompted him to oppose the enterprises df 
AntigOQus Gonatas, miring the ILfe of that prince. 

* He also pursued the same conduct with respect to De- 
metrius, who succeeded Antigonus, and reipied for the space 
of ten years. The ^tdians had at first joined Antigonus 
Gonatas, with an intention to destroy the Achsan league ; 
but embroiled themselves with Demetrius his successor, who 
declared war a^inst them. • The Achxans, forgetting on 
this occasion the ill treatment they had received from that 
people, marched to their assistance, by which means a strict 
union was re-established between them and became -very 
advanta^peous to all the ndghbouring cities. 

''Illynum was then governed by several petty kings, who 
subsisted chiefly by rapine, and exercised a sort of piracy 
against all the neighbouring countries. Agron, the son of 
Pleurates,*Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, so called from 
a citjr of lUyrium, subject to him, were the petty princes 
"Who infested all the neighbouring parts; and attacked Cor- 
cyra, and the Acamanians in particular. • Teuta reigned 
«ter the death of her husband Agron, who ended his days 
by intemperance, and left a young son, named Pinsus. These 
people, harassed in the manner I have mentioned, had re- 
course to the iflEtolians and Achsans, who readily undertook 
their defence; though their good services were repaid only 
with ingratitude. The people of Ccrtyra made an alliance 
■with the Illyrians, soon after this event, and recdved De- 
metrius of Pharus, with his garrison, into their city. 

/"The Romans were so offended at the piracies with which 
thb people infested thdr citizens and merchants, that they 
sent an. embai^ to Teuta, to complain of those injurious 
proceedings, lliat princess caused one of the ambassadors 
to be slain, and the other to be thrown into prison, which 
provoked the Romans to declare war against her, in reveng; 
ioT so outrageous an insult The two consuls, L. Posthumi- 
us Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, set out with a com- 
mission to invade lUyrium by land and sea. The people of 
Corcyra, in concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up 
to the consul Fulvius the garrison they had received into 
their city ; and the Romans, after they had reinstated Cor- 
cyra in its former liberties, advanced into lUyrium, and con- 

dPolvb. |. ii p. no. 
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qH^^od iS^eeA psUt cf the t^mntry ; bmt eohaigned teveral 
^titt to Demetrius^ dd a compensation to Ms treacherous 
ccnduct. in their favour. 

« Teuta» reduce to tile vttusbak extremity, impIoMpeac^ 
«f tlie Bomafisv flM obtdifled it, on her engagement to pay 
a yeaily tribute, imd difefiver t^ dl Dlytium, except a tew 
plac^ Wl^th She wift permitted to enjov ; bat the most be- 
neficial altiidefol' die Greeks was, her being restrained from 
saillog hsjfKieA the city of Ldssust with more than two small 
Teai»Wy sOd ev»fi fhosfe were not to carry any arms. The 
other piitty kings, Who s^med to have be<kn dependent on 
T«ttta^ wer6 compreheh^^iil tins treaty, tdough it express- 
ly mentioned ioidne biit that pHncess. 

> T6e RomaiiH then caused themsdves to be mnected in 
Greece by a solemn embassy, and this was the nrst time 
that fhdr pott^el* was Known m that country. They also 
sent ambassadors to the Italians and Achaeans to communi- 
cate to them the treafty they had lately concluded with the 
JUyHan^' Others were also despatched to Corinth and 
Athens, and the Corin^iians then declared for the first time, 
h^ gk public decree, that the Romans should be admitted to 
cel^rate the Isthiman eames, with the same privileges a^ 
the GredLS. The freedom of the city was ako granted 
them at Athens, and they were permitted to be initiated in- 
to thdr solemn mysteries. 

: Aratus, after the death of Dtoietnus, who rdgned only 
ton years, found the dispositions of the people very &voura- 
Me to his designs. Several tyrants, wnom that prince had 
avqpported with all his ereSt, and to ^hom he had pdd large 
neiisiens, having lost thdr scipport by his death, made a vo- 
luntary resignation of thfe authority Uicy had usurped over 
thdr citiaeAs; others of them dther intimidated by the me- 
fi(afies<^ Aratiis, or prevailed upon by his promises, feUowed 
tivdr example; and he procured several advantages for 
them all, max Uiey might have ho temptation to repent of 
ihdr<onduct. 

^ Aratus, who behdd with regret the subjection of the 
people of Argos to the tyrant Aristomachus, undertook their 
d^lverance ; and made it a point of honour to restore liber- 
ty jto thai city, as a recompense for the educati(m he had 
teceh^ed there; and he also considered th« accession of so 
Intent a dty to the Achsan league, as highly advant^^eou^ 
to. the common cause: but his measures to this dfect were 
rendered unsdocessfid at that time. Aristomachus was soon 
after ^ain by his domestics; and before there could be any 
opportunity to regulate afiars, Aristippus, a tyrant more 
detestable than lus predecessor, seized the supreme power 

a A*Mr3n«. kaUh^.nh ft FtiitioAitlt. p. 1038-1041. 
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into his own hands, and had the dexterity to ihaiotain ^m.- 
self in that usuipation, even with the consent of the Aipvies ; 
but as he beheld a inortal enemy in Aratus, durizig whose 
life he imagined his own would always be in dangpi*,.he re- 
solved to destroy him by the asastance of king Antigonua 
Doson, who agreed to be the minister of his vengeance. He 
had already pre^^ared assassins in all parts, who only waited 
for an opportunity of executing theur bloody . commis^on: 
No prince or commander can ever have a more eflfectual 
giiard, than the firm and sincere affection of those they go- 
vern ; for when once the nobility and people have been ac- 
customed not to fear their prince, but to fear for him, innu- 
merable eyes and ears are attentive to all that passes. ThiJsl 
Aratus was so h^p^y as to experience in the present ccayunc- 
ture. 

Plutarch, on this occasion, draws a fine contrast between 
the troubles and anxieties «f Aristippus, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, says he, who maintain- ; 
cd such a body of troops for the security of his person, and ! 
■who had shed the blood of all those of whom he entertained I 
any dread, was incapable of enjoying a moment's repose, ! 
either by night or day. Every circumstance alarmed hi'rp ; I 
his soul was .the seat of terror and anxiety, that knew no in- \ 
termission; and he even trembled at his own shadow. Aj 
dreadful guard continually watched round his house withj 
drawn swords ; and as his life was perpetually in their pow- j 
cr, he feared them more than all the rest of mankind. He| 
never permitted them to enter his palace, but ordered therai 
to be stationed in the porticoes, wnich entirely surrounded i 
that structure. He drove away all his domestics the mo- 
ment he had supped ; after which he shut the gate of his 
court with his own hands, and then retired with his ccmcu- 
bine into an upi)er apartment, which he entered by a trap- 
door. When this was let down, he placed his bed upon it, 
and slept as we may suppose a man to sleep in his condi-j 
tion, whose soul is a perpetual prey to trouble, terror, and 
apprehension. The mother of his concubine removed, eacli 
mght, the ladder by which he ascended into his chamber^ 
and replaced it in its former situation the next morning. 
Aratus, on the other hand, wlio had acquired perpetuS 
power, not by the force of arms, but merely by nis virtue 
and the effect of the laws, appeared in pubuc with a plain j 
Tobe and a mind void of fear: and whereas all those who 
possess fortresses, and maintain guards, with the additional | 
precaution of arms, gates, and traps, as so many ramparts' 
for their safety, sddom escape a violent death; Aratus, on 
the contrary, who always showed himself an implacaUe| 
etiemy to tyrants, left behind him a posterity which subsists?. 
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saf& Plutarch, to this day, and is still honoured and respect- 
ed by all the world «. 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but acted 
^h very little prudence or resolution in the first engagement, 
when even one of the wings of his army had defeated the 
enemy ; for he caused a retreat to be sounded very unsea • 
sonably, and resigned the victory to the foe, which drew up- 
on him a number of severe reproaches. He however made 
amends for his &ult in a second battle, wherein Aristippus^ 
and above fifteen hundred of his men, lost their lives. Ara- 
tus, though he had obtained so signal a victorv and wi^out 
lo^ng one man, was however unable to make himself master 
of the city of Argos, and was equally incapable df restoring 
liberty to the inhabitants ; as Agias, and the young Aristo- 
macbus, had thrown themselves with a body of Uie king's. 
troops into the place. 

He succeeded better with respect to the city of Megalo* 
potts, where Ly siades had usurped the supreme power. This 
person had nothing in his character of the violent and inhu- 
man qualities of tyrants, and had siezed the sovereignty from 
no other inducement, than a false idea of the happiness and 
glory which he imagined inseparable from supreme power ; 
but ne resigped the tyranny, either through fear, or a con- 
viction of his error, upon the remonstrances of Aratus, and 
caused his city to acceae to the Achsan league. That league 
was afi&ct^ to such a degree by so generous an action, that' 
th^ immediately chose him for their general ; and as he at 
first was emulous of surpassing Aratus, he engaged in seve- 
ral enterprises which seemed unnecessary at that juncture^ 
and among the rest, declared war against the Lacedsmoni- 
aas. Aratus employed his utmost influence to oppose hioi 
in those measures, but his endeavours were misinterpreted 
Bs the effects of envy. Lyaades was elected general a se- 
cond time, and then a third, and each of them commanded 
alternately. But whoi he was observed to act in opposition 
to his rival on all occasion and, without the least regard to 
decency, was continually repeating his injurious treatment of 
a virtue so solid and smcere as that of Aratus, it became 
evident that the zeal he affected was no more thtm a plausi- 
ble outside, which concealed a dangerous ambition ; and 
they deprived him of the command. 

As the LacedKmooians wilH .for the future, have a consi- 
derable share in the wars sustained by the Achsans, it seems 
necessary to give a brief accounfof the condition of that peo- 
ple in tins place. 

eNlycnitea, to iHliom PfaitMeli wUrenei the Ti^ of AiMUf wat one of hji de- 
jMMtfaiNi, i«l haA'twe Mm, ky trfaom the nee was itaU continued, atter baTjUft 
«]fe«^ tnhihn4 pa^ hoWw mA Sfty 7eir$ 9$^t die death of Aiatm. 
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Sect. III. 

A^ attemfiu to refiirm S/Uerta, He U eandemned to c&^ 
and executed accordingly.. 

t^ When the love of wealth had crept into the city of Spar- 
ta, and had afterwards introduced luxury, avarice, inddence^ 
efieminacy, profusioD, and all those Dleasures which are ge^ 
ner^y the inseparable attendants or riches, and when these 
had broken down all the barriers which the wisdom of Ly« 
curgus had formed, with the view of excluding them for 
ever ; Sparta beheld herself fallen from her ancient glory 
and power, and was reduced to an abfect and humble state, 
which continued to the reign of Agis and Leonidas, of whom 
we are now to treat. 

Agus, the son of Eudamidas, was of the house of the Bq-| 
rytiamds, and the sixteenth descendant from Agesilaus, who 
made an expediticn into Asia. Leomdas, the son of Cleo- 
nyiDUs, was of the £amily of the Agids, and the eiehth 
prince diat rd^ed in Sparta, after Pausanias, who defeat* 
ed Mardonius m the battle of Platsa. 
' I have already related the divisions, which arose m ^ar* 
ta between Cleooymus ^ and Areus, in regard to the sove- 
reigntv, which was obtained by the latter ; and he afterwards 
caused Pyrrhus to raise ^e ^ege (^ Lacedaemon. He wail 
succeeded l^ his son Acrotatu^, who reigned seven or eigfav 
years, and left a young son named Areus, from his grand- 
&.tiier. This prince was under the tuition of Lieoni^s, but 
died in a short time ; upon which Leonidas rose from the 
rq«ncy to the throne. I 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and pervert^ 
ed by the eeneral corruption into which the government 
was rallen, tois depravity and remoteness from the ancient 
manners of that people was most conspicuous in the conduct 
of Liconidas; who had resi4ed for several years in the pa-^ 
laces of the Satrapae, and had for many years made his court 
to Sdeucus; he had even eqxxued a wife in Asia, central^ 
to the laws of his country, and had aft^waids emtdoyed hia 
utmost endeavours to introduce aH the pomp ana pride d 
prinoes into a free country^ and a government founded or 
moderation and justice. 

Ag^s was the revei*se of this character. He was then in 
the twentieth year of his age, and though he had been edu- 

a Plat, iti ARid. IK. 7M-80I. 

6 JoiephiMMUtefe. tlm Amw Idag of faftdwmoa aent lettect to Oniu thi 
Ush priett of tbe Jewi. in wbicb be M|uio«led«4 an afflnitr betwwa tfctt P«o 
Ijetodthe iMcdflemoDtra^ The oii||iii of il^i ^etotiool^ not e^ly to f " 
tihs«UMknorUUlisi«B«Hlttoit«SHi<ltttte9tfAc9l>«^4^ 
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cated amidst riches «, and the luxury of a house remarkable 
for being equally voluptuous and haughty, he, from the first, 
renounced all those ensnaring pleasures ; and instead of tes* 
tifyitig the least regard for tl^ splendid v£uiities of dresis, he 
made it his glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-esta- 
Uis|) the ancient form of public meals, baths, and all the an- 
cieot discipline of Sparta. He even declared openly, '* That 
** he should not value being king, if it were not for the hopes 
" of reviving the andeiit laws and discipline of Sparta.'^ 
These nobl^ sentiments were a demonstration that Agis had 
foriped a true notion of regal power ; the most essential duty 
and true glory of which are derived from the establishment 
c^ good order in all the branches of a state, by giving due 
force to customs established by wise laws. 

This discipUne began to be disregarded the moment Sparta 
had .ruified the Athenian ^vemment, and b^gan to abound 
m gjold. The same partition, however, of lands, which had 
bo^n made by Lycui^s, juid the humber of hereditary pos-* 
sessions cs^tablished by him, having been preserved through 
aU saccessions of descent, and each father transmitting his 
part in the same manner as he had received it himself: this 
order and equality which had been preserved without inter- 
ruption, suspended, in some measures, the ill effects 6i those 
abu^ i¥hich then prevailed. But as soon as this prudent 
ioi^titutian begaato be struck at, by a law wluch permitted 
eve^ man to dispose of his house and patrimony, m his own 
iifetimci, or bequeath th^m by will to-whom he pleased after 
his. death; tliis new law effectually sapped the best foupda-- 
t3on of Uie Spartan polity. Epitades, one the Ephori, in- 
troduced Uiis law, to avenge himself on one of his sons, 
whose cdvluct had displeas^ him. 

Xt is igdeed surprising, that a whole state should so eaaly 
be induced to change such an ancient and fundamental cus- 
tona as this, riier^ to gratify the r^ntment of one man. 
This pretext foi* tms change was undoubtedly the augmen- 
tation of patei:nal authority, in their several families ; since 
it was not then possessed of any motives that could insure 
fiUai re^y^; tne children of that community havmg no- 
thing to hope or fear, as they received alike all the fortune 
the^ could .expect immediately from the state, and with an 
absolute ind^ndency on their parents. This domestic in- 
copa¥epien<^, in which every father thought himself concem- 
ec^^and why^h^^oemed to regard good older in all families,- 
created strong impressions in those wh# had the greatest 
share in the administration, and rendered them incapable of 

9 nqtareh infonns us, that hit rooHier AecMtrata, and bit ff tandinother Aj> 
diHaiiiim poskeased more cold 99A lUrec Uua aH (he oCber LacedxiiiMlant t^ 
gcther. 

VOL. Vli if 
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omflldering tbeniiich greater mconveiiieBces wiHch Ivwild 
inevitably result from this change^ asd whese penndom ef- 
fects were soon felt by the state. 

This proceeding is suffideat to conTince us how ^iaiasep- 
ODS it is to change the andent laws', on the bams of whidi 
a state, or oomrauiuty, has looj^ subsisted ; and what pie- 
cautions ought to be taken i^nst bad impressioos wtudi 
inay arise uirou^ particular inccmveniences, from whidi 
the wisest institutioQs cannot be exempted. How much 
prudenc(i^ penetration into future eventa, and enenenoe, 
are necessary to those who take upon them to ba^noeand 
compare the advanti^es and defects of ancient customs, 
With any new regulations which are proposed to be substi- 
tuted in their stead. 

It may be justly affirmed, that the nnn of ^>arta was oc- 
casioned by this new law, which oathc^ised the aUoiataDB of 
hereditary estates, lite great men were daily cnlas^giiig 
tiieir fortunes, by dispossessing the heirs of the es^tes which 
belonged to them ; m consequence <^ which, all patrimonial 
possesions were soon engrossed hf a very mcoosidenile 
number of persons ; poverty prevaued throc^ tiie whole 
city, and sunk the people into a mean and diwacefol indo- 
lence of mind ; by extinguishing that ardour Kit virtue and 
glorv» which, till then, had rendered the Sprtnaa superior 
to aU the other state^of Greece, and by mfuaing int&the 
hearts of the people an imidacaUe envy and avefaoa for 
those who haa unjustly divested them of all thw peases- 
sions. 

The number of native Spartans in that ci^ was yedooed 
to about seven hundred; and not manjr more than ft hun- 
dred of these had preserved their fenuly estates. AB the 
tfest were a populace overwhelmed b^ poverty, destitute d 
revenues, and excluded from a partic^ation in honours and 
dignilaes : these acted with rductance and indifieveace in 
wars against a foreign eaemy, because th^ were sensible 
the rich would be the only gamers by thdr victories; ina 
word, tb^ were constantly waiting for an qmcMrciiafly to 
chimge the present^ skuatkm of affairs^ and withdraw ^m- 
adlves frcNn the o^ressions th^ sustained* 

b Such was the stale of Sparta when Am entertaified the 
design of redressing the fla^^mt abuses wmch then prevafl- 
ed ; at the same thne that Aratua waaenqilGwing Iw endea- 
vours for the ddiverance of )sa» country. Tbe toteqprise 
was noble^ but extremely hazardous. He obsenred, con- 
trary to Ins esKpeGtatifliiSi that all the young men w«Ee di&- 
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poioi to enter mtolus views, while the «enerq)]ty of those ki 
yean, in whose minds Corruption had taken t^ deqiest root, 
trembled at the very name of Lycurgus, and ReformatioR. 
He foc^^ by eoocillatiag his uncle Ageulaas, a man of great 
doqiience and r^utatioo, but stnxkgiy poss^sed witha pas- 
sm for Tjches ; wluch was the very drcumstance that ren« 
dered him the more favourable to the deagns of Agis. He 
was ready to sink under a load of debts, and hoped to ^Us- 
cham them without any eacpense to hisMctf, by changing 
jibe tottxk of government. 

Agis theq endeavoured, by tlus means, to bnns over his 
OWB mother, who was the sister of Age^us. . Hier power 
tras very great in the dty, by the large party otfiiends, and 
the vast number xif her »aves and debtors ; and her credit 
gave her an extraordinary influence in the most important 
ajflEairs :: when Agis had <q>ened his design to her, sue was 
struck with oonsternadon, on the first glance, and emplojred 
aU the arguments she could invent to dissuade him from it ; 
hot when A^tlaus joined his own reflections with those of 
liie king, and had made his sister comprehend the adran- 
tages that would accrue to Sparta from the execution of 
sudi a design, and represented to her the glory which her 
fEunily would for ever derive from it, tins lad^ , as well as 
those of her sex with whom she was most intimate, being 
then animated by the noble ambition of the young prince, 
inuneSately chan)g;ed their sentiments, and were so struck 
with the beauty ofthe project, that they themselves pressed 
Aas to enter upon the execution of it as socm as posaiUe. 
They likewise sent to all their friends^ and exhorted them to 
concur with him in that affiur. 

Application was also made by them to the other ladies of 
the ctty, as tl^ were very sensible that the LacedsBmonians 
had always expressed the greatest deference to their wives, 
whom thc^ allowed to exercise more authority in all tran- 
sactions ot state, than they themselves assumed in their pri- 
vate and domestic affairs. Most of the riches of Sparta 
-were at that time in the hands of the women, and this prov- 
ed a great obstruction to the designs of A^s. They unani- 
mously ooposed his scheme, righUy foreseeing, that the plain 
manner of life he was ^ideavourk^ to re-establish, and on 
wluch so many commendations were bestowed, would not 
<nl7 be destructive to all thdr luxurious pleasures, but di- 
vest them of all ^ honours and power they derived from 
theirricbes. 

Aiiidst the coBstematioir wtoch this proposal gave thoB, 
thej addressed themselves to Leonidas, and ccmjured him, as 
his age gave him an ascendant over A^ to em];^ his 
whole authority in dissuadmg his colleague from the accom-* 
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plishinent of his plan: Leonidas was very inclinable to snp- 
port the rich, but as he dreaded the indignation of the peo- 
j^le, who were desirous of this change, he could not presume 
to oppose Agis in an open manner, but contented himsdf 
with crossing his designs by indirect measures. He had a 
private conference with the magistrates, wherdn he took 
the liberty to calumniate Agis, as a person who was offer- 
ing to the poor the property of the rich, with a partition of 
lands, and a general abolition of debts, as a compensation to 
them for the tyranny he was preparing to usurp ; in conse- 
quence of which proceedings, instead df forming citizens for 
Sparta, he was only raising a body of guards for the security 
or his own person. 

Agis, in the mean time, having succeeded so &r as ta 
cause Lysander, who concurred with him in his views, to be 
elected one of the Ephori, brought into the council a decree 
which he himself had drawn up, the principal articles of 
which were these. 1. AH debtors were to be discharged 
from their debts. S. All the lands which extended from the 
vall^ of Pellene to Mount Taygetus, and the promontory 
of Malea, and likewise to Selasia, should be parcelled out 
into four thousand five hundred lots. 3. The lands wWch 
lay beyond those limits should be (^vided into fifteen thou- 
sand lots. 4. The last portions were to be distributed to 
those inhabitants of the adjacent parts, who were in a con- 
dition to bear arms. 5. Those lands, which lay within the 
limits already mentioned, should be reserved for the Spar- 
tans, whose 'due number, which was then considerably dimi- 
nished, should be recruited out of such of the neighbouring 
people and strangers, as had recdved a liberal education, 
and were then in the flower of their age, and not disqualifi- 
ed for that class, by any bodily defect. 6 All these Miould, 
at the times of repast, be disposed into fifteen halls, distin- 
guished by the name of Phiditia ; the least of which should 
contain two hundred, and the largest four hundred : and, 
lastly, they were all to observe the same manner of life and 
discipline as their ancestors. 

This deci^ee being opposed hy the senators whose s^iti- 
ments differed from those of Agis, Lysander caused the peo- 
ple to be assembled, and in ttie strongest terms exhortea the 
citizens to consent to it. He was seconded by Mandrochdes, a 
young Spartan, whose heart glowed with zeal for the pubtic 
-welfare ; and he represented to the people, with all the enei^ 
gy he could possibly express, every motive that could most 
affect them. Particularly the respect they owed to the me- 
mory of their illustrious le^slator Lycurgus ; the oath their 
ancestors had taken, in the names of themselves and all thcar 
posterity, to preserve those sacred institutions In the ffRJs 
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iniUable manner ; the glory and hanonr Sparta had enjoy* 
ed, during the time she stnctly adhered to tbem ; and the 
iofaiiioiia degeneracy into which she had sunk, ever since 
they had beoi disregarded by her. He then set forth the 
mlaerable condition of the Spartans, those ancient masters 
of Greece, those triumphant conauerors of Asia, those 
m^faty sovereigns by sea and hind, who once could make the 
Great Eon^ « tremble on his throne, but were now divested 
of their dties and houses by the insatiable avarice of thdr 
own citizens, who had reduced thein to the lowest eictremes 
of poverty and shameful ind«;ence ; and, what might be 
CQoadered as the con^pletion of all theu* calamities, had ex- 
posed them to the insult and contempt of those to whom it 
was thdr rig^t to prescribe lawsi He then concluded, with 
intreating tbem not to be so &r influenced by their obsequious- 
ness to a handfid of men, who even trampled them under 
their feet like so many despicable slaves, as to behold, with 
eyes of ittdifiference, the dignity of their city entirely degrad- ' 
cd and lost, but to recall to their remembrance those ancient 
oracles, which had more than once declared, that the love 
of riches would prove &tal to Sparta, and occasion its total 
yuin. 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the asserob]y« 
and dedared after a condse discourse (for he thought his exr 
ample would have more efficacy than any words he could 
utter) that he was determined toctebver up, for the common 
wemr^ all his effects and estate, which were very consi- 
derate ; consisting of large tracts of arable and pasture lands, 
be^es six hundred talents in wgea&^i and that his mother 
and grandmother, together with the rest of his relations ^ 
fHends, who were the richest persons in Sparta, would do 
the same. 

The magnanimity of thor young prince astonished all the 
people, who at the same time, were tran»>orted with joy- 
that they at last were so happy as to behold a king worthy 
of ^arta. Leonldas th^ ctopped the ma9k, and opposed 
^m to the utmost of his power; lor as he knew it would 
otherwise be necessary for him to make the same c^r they 
had heard from Ag^s, so he was sensible, that his citizens 
would not think themselves under the same obligations to 
hhn as they were to his colle^ue, who, when each of their 
estates should be apprc^riated to the public, would engross 
all the honour of that a<moa, by rendering it the effect m his 
own example. He therefore demanded aloud of Agis whe- 
ther he did not think that Lycurgus was a just and able man, 
and one who had zealously consulted the wel&re «f ins. 

ei Tint WM ^^ UMBt ftppelbtioii of the Pct»«i mwMt^, 
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countiy ? Agis havme replied, that hehad always consider- 
ed him as such ; ** Where do you find then (retorted I-eo- 
nidas) that Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of ddi^ or 
gave the freedom of Sparta fo strangers? since, on the con- 
trary, it was his firm persua^on, that the city w-oald never 
be safe till all strangers were expelled from its walk." Agis 
answered, "That he was not surprised that such a i>erson 
as Leonidas, who had been brought up in foreign countries, 
and hacl married into the family of a Persian grandee, should 
be so little acquainted with Lycurgus, as not to know that 
he had swept away all actual and possible debts, by banish- 
ing gold and silver from the city. That, with req>ect to 
strangers, his precautions were intended against none but 
those who could not accommodate themselves to the man- 
ners and discipline he had established : that these were the 
only persons he expelled from the city, not by any hostitities 
against their persons but from the mere apprehension, that 
their method of life, and corruption of manners, might in- 
sensibly inspire the Spartans with the love of luxury and ef- 
feminacy, and an immoderate pasaon for riches." 

He then produced several examples of poets and philoso- 
phers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and Phercydes, who^ 
although foreigners, had been highly esteemed ana honoured 
at Sparta, because they taught the same maxims as Lycur^ 
gus had established. 

. This discourse won all the common peqple over to the par- 
ty of Agis, but the rich men ranged themsdves under Leo- 
nidas, and intreated him not to abandon them : th^ likewise 
addressed themselves to the senators, who had the principal 
power in this affair, as they alone were qualified to examine 
all proposals^ before they could be received and confirmed 
by the people ; and their solicitations were so effectual, that 
those wtio had exposed the decree of Agis, carried their point 
by an unanimous concurrence of voices : upon winch Lysan- 
der, who still continued in his employment, immediate^ de- 
termined to proceed against Leonidas, in virtue of an an- 
tdent law, by which "each descendant from Hercules was pro- 
hibited from espousing any foreign woman ; and which made 
it death for any Spartan to settle amcmg strangers.** . Sufl&- 
eient proofs of delinquency in these particulars werepradac- 
cd against Leonidas, and Cleombrotus was prev^^upon, 
at the same time, to assist in the prosecution, and denuind 
the crown, as being himself of the royal race, and the Beo^in- 
law of Leonidas. << 

Leonidas was so confounded at this proceeding, and wap- 
«^reben«iFe of the^i^ent, that he took sanctuair inihctem' 
;plt of Minerva called Chukioecoe y upon which the wfe of 
Cltombrotus separated hersdf from her husband ^becsole 
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a supi^kaiit for her :&ther. Leonidas was summoned to sq>- 
pear ; but as he refused to comply, he was divested of his 
royalty, and it was then transferred to his son-in-law Cleom- 
brotos. 

Lysander quitted his employment about this period, the 
usual time for adding it being then expired. The new £pho- 
ri took this opportunity to commence a prosecution against 
him, and Manaroclides, for having voted for the abolition of 
defate, and a new distribution of lands, contrary to the laws. 
Lysander and Mandroclides, finding themselves in danger of 
being condemned, persuaded the two kings, that if they 
-would only be united with each other, they would have no 
€:aiffie to be disquieted by an)r decrees of the Ephori, who 
"were privileged indeed to decide between them, when they 
were divided in their sentiments, but had no right to inter- 
pose in their affairs, when they concurred in the same opinions. 

The two kings, taking advantage of this expedient, enter- 
ed the assembly, where they compeDed the Ephori to quit 
their seats, and substituted others in their stead, one of whom 
was Agesilaus. They then caused a band of young men to 
arm themselves, and gsfve orders for releasing the prisoners ; 
in a word, they rendered themselves very formidable to their 
^lemies, who now expected to be put to the sword : but not 
one person was killed on this occasion ; and when A^ even 
knew that Agesilaus intended to cause Leonidas to be assas- 
sinated, on his retreat to Tegaaa, he ordered him to be safe- 
ly conducted thither by a sufficient guard. 

When the afilair was on the point of being absolutely con- 
cluded without any opposition, so great was the terror wluch 
then prevailed, it was suddenly obstructed by a single man. 
Agesilaus had one of the largest and best estates in the whole 
country, and at the same time was deeply involved in debt : 
but as he was incapable of paying his creditors, and had no 
iDclmation to incorporate his estate into the common proper- 
ty,* he represented to Agis, that the change would be too 
great and violent, and even too dangerous, should they at- 
tempt to carry their two points at the same time ; namely, 
the abdition of debts, and the distribution of lands; where- 
as, if they began with gaming over the landed proprietors, by 
,1he annihilation of debts, it would be easy for them to accom- 
plish the partition of lands. This specious reasoning misled 
.'Agis* and even Lysander himself was won over to this 6xpe- 
'di^t by the arti^ce of Agesilaus ; in consequence of which 
all contracts and obligations were taken frora the several 
«ieditors^ and canied into the public square, where they 
-werr piled into a fcirge heap, and burned to ashes. As soon 
as the flames mount^l into the air, the lich men and bank- 
jso^.who had lent their money, returned home extremely clor 
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]ected« and AgesOaus cried with an insulting air» **That he 
*■ had never seen so fine and clear a fire before.^ 

The people, immediately after this transaction, demanded 
a distribution of the lands, and each of the kings gave orders 
fiir its accompfishment ; but Agesilaus still contimied to start 
fresh diflficolties, and found out a variety of new pretexts, to 
prevent the execution of that aflfair ; dv which means he 
gained thne, till Agis was obliged to take the field at the 
head of an aimy. For the Achsans, who were in alliance 
with the Lacedemonians, had sent to demand thdr assistance 
against the ^tdians, who threatened an irruption through 
the territories of the Megareans into Peloponnesus. 

Aratus, who was then general of the Achstans, had al* 
ready assembled his troops to oppose the enemy, and had 
also written to the Ephon, who, upon receipt of his letters, 
immediately sent Agis to thcar aissistance. Tlus prince set 
out with all possible expedition, and the sddiers, test^ed an 
incredible joy at their marching under his command. The 
generality of Uiem were young men, in very low ckcum- 
stances of life, who now saw themselves dischaiged from ail 
their debts, and free, and also in expectation otaharing the 
lands, at thdr return from this expedition ; for which rea- 
sons they testified the utmost affection "for Agis. The cities 
were charmed to see these troops pass through Pdoponne- 
sus, without committing the least disorder ; and so quietly, 
that the sound of their march was hardly to be disti^;uish- 
ed. The Greeks were entirely surprised, and made the fol- 
lowing reflection: '*What admirable ^scipline and order 
must formerly have been observed by the armies of Lace- 
daemon, when they were commanded by Agesilaus, Lysan- 
der, or the ancient Leonidas ; since they even now dispmy so 
much awe and respect for j^eir general, though younger than 
any soldier in his camp !" 

Agia jdned Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time when 
he was deUbera^g in a council of war, whether he should 
hazard a battle, and in what manner he should dispose his I 
tnx^s. Agis declared for a battle, and thought it not advis- , 
aide to allow the enemies a passage into Peloponnesus ; but i 
added, at the same time, twX he intended to act as Aratus 
should judge proper, as he was the older officer of the two, j 
and general of the Achsans, whereas he himself was only ' 
general of the auxiliary troops ; and was not come thither to • 
exercise any command over tiie league, but only to engage 
the enemy in coniunction with them, for whose assistance he . 
had been sent. The officers of Aratus, instead of treating '. 
him with so much deference as Agis had e3q>reS8ed, to6k the ^ 
l&erty to reproach him in sharp terms, for his disinchnadoit 
^^-^ttle; ascritnng that to timidity, which, in reafity, waif 
^offiTttdsnce* Bat the vaui fear ^6|i!seiiftfiuDy did 
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not make him abandon his prudent schemes for the public 
good. He justified his conduct by the memoirs he writ on that 
occasion ; wherein he observes, that as the husbandmen had 
already earned in their harvest, and ^thered in all the fruits 
of the season, he judged it more advisable to let the enemy 
advance into the country, than to hazard an unnecessary 
battle at that juncture, when the welfare of the whole league 
lay at stake. When he had determined not to enter upon 
action, he dismissed his allies, after he had bestowed the 
greatest commendations upon them ; and Agis, who was 
astonished at his conduct, set out for Sparta with his troops. 

A The ^tdians entered Peloponnesus without any ob- 
struction, and in thdr march seized the city of Pellene, 
where their troops, who were intent on nothing but plunder, 
immediately dispersed themselves up and down, without the 
least order, and began to contend with each other for the 
spoils. Aratus, informed of these proceedings, would not suf- 
fer so favourable an opportunity to escape him. ' He was no 
long^ the same man, and without losing a moment's time, 
or waiting till all his troops had joined him, he advanced with 
those he then had against the enemy, who were become 
weak even by their victory ; attacked them in the very place 
they had so lately taken, and forced them to abandon it with 
the loss of seven hundred men. This action did him great 
honour; and changed the injurious reproaches which had 
been uttered against him, and which he had patiently suffer- 
ed, into the highest applauses and panegyric. 

Several states and princes having now entered into a con- 
federacy against the Achxans, Aratus endeavoured to con- 
tract a friendship and alliance with the ^tofians, in which 
he easily succeeoed; and not only a peace was concluded 
between them, but he also effectually negotiated an offensive 
and defensive league between Ihe.two natioDS of ^tolia and 
Achaea. 

6 Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great change 
in the state of affairs. Agesilaus, who was one of the Ephori, 
being no longer restrained by fear as formerly, and entirely 
intent upon the gratification of his avarice, committed the 
greatest violence and injustice. When he found himself uni- 
versally detested, he raised and msunt^uned a body of troops^ 
who served him as a guard when he went to the senate; 
and caused a report to be spread, that he intended to con- 
tinue in his office the succeemng year. His enemies, in order 
to dude the calamities with which they were threatened, 
caused Lecmidas to be sent for m the most public manner 
from Tepca, and replaced him upon the throne, to the ge* 

o Plot, in Ant. p. i04t. 
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Berd satidkcdan of ^ people, who lirere' ncftlljr inittlKd 
to see themselves abased in the hopes tibey had entertaineid 
of theparthaonof thelandsy which liad never beea carried 
into execatioD. 

Ages9aas«aved Umsdf by the assistance of hla son^ wis 
was umversaSy bdoved ; and the two kiDgs took sEOiotaaiy ; 
A^s in the temple of KGnerva, called Chakdoecos, aad Cfe- 
embrotas in that of Neptane. As Leooidas seetned torbe 
most ezaq;)erated against the latter, he left A^ and ad- 
vanced at the head of a band of soldiers into the terapk^ 
where Cleom b rotus had fled for refb^. He then reproach- 
ed him with great warmth for assiimmg the regal pMer, ia 
violation of the ties of affinity b e twe e n them^ and Ibr ex* 
pdling him from his own countiy in so igoommioaa a maih 
ner. Cleombro tu s, who had nothing to answer to these re* 
proaches, continned seated in a profound ^ence^ and vnnk 
an aspect that sufficiently testified his conftisioa. Hk wife 
ChekniB stood near, with her two children at her feet* 9ie 
had been equally unfoftunate, as a wife and dang^tor, but 
was equally feitiifol in each of those cq;>acities, and had al* 
ways adhered to the unfortunate. She liad accoBaponied 
her father Leonidas during Us exfle, and nowretnmea toher 
husband^ whom she tenddr^ embraced, and al theaame time 
became a suppficant for him to her fedier. 

All those who were then present, mdted into tears at m 
movii^ a siffht, and were struck wMh admhration at the vir- 
tue and ten£»iies8 of Chelonis, and the amiable force of cat 
jp^ love. This unfortunate princess pointhig to her moum- i 
w^ habit and dishevelled tresses,'* Believe me,Omv£Hther,* 
said flhe, ** thb habit of woe wldch I now wear, this dejec^ j 
** tion which appears in my countenance, and this afiUctka 
** kito which you see me sunk, ue not the eflfecta of that I 
** compassion I entertmnfor Cleombrotus; buttheaadr^ 
** mains of my grief for the calamities yon liave sustMne^it' 
** your flieht mm Sparta. On what, alas! shall I now r^ 
^ solve? while you rogn for the future in ^sarta, and tr^ 
** umph over the enenaes who appoBcA you, stiaH Icootiaas 
** tohve in the desolate state to which ]^ou now see me teda^, 
** ed ? Or is it my duty to suravmyself in robes of royaky ani 
** magnificence, when I bdlold the husband I received irak 
*' vou in the flower of my youth, on the pomt of peiiafaiRf 
*' by your hands? Should he be unatde to disarm year re» 
^* sentment, and move your soul to compassion, by the tear! 
'* of his wife and children, peimit me to assure you, that b4 
** will be punished with more seventy for his improdeocei 
'' than was even mtended by yourselt, when he maJSt see 4 
** wife who is so dear to him expiring at his feet: foryquare 
' not to think, ^at in my present eenditkn, I wfi»«»^ caiw 
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^'meofA to smrive Urn. What i^peaTaaoe shall I make 
"* MtieDg the SparUoi ladies, after my inability to inspht; my 
^ bttfiband w^ compassion for mv &tlier, and to sdfien xof 
** fether into pity for my husband r What indeed shall I ap-* 
** pear to them, but a dai^hter and a wife always afflicted 
^* and contemned by her nearest relations!'* Chdonis, at 
tlie conclttfflfln of these monntful es^ressioos, reclined her 
dxeek on (hat of Cleombrotas, while whh her eyes, that 
spoke her sorrow m their teaxs^ she cast a hmguid look gq 
tbc»e who were present. 

LiOoiudas, after a few moments' discourse with his friends^ 
wrdeved Cleorobrotua jto rise, and immediatd^ quit Sparta^ 
but earnestly importuned his daughter to contuiue there, and 
not forsake a fether, who gave her such a peculiar proof of 
tenderxiess, as to sjku^, at her request the life of her bus-* 
band. His sdidtations were, however, inefiectoal, and the 
moment Cleombrotus rose from his seat, she placed one of 
her children in his arms,- and elapsed the other in her own; 
and when she had offered up her prayera to the ^dess, and 
kissed her altar» she becamea vduntaij exile with her has* 
baDd^ How exU^emely affecting was this spectacle ! and how 
worthy the admiration of all-ages is such a moddi of conjugal 
love! If the heart of Cleomraottts, says Plutarch, had not 
bc«xi entirely depraved by vain glory, and a boundless ambi-* 
ten to rd^ he would have been sensiUe, that even bmii^* 
meot itself with so virtuous a companion, was a felicity picn 
fer^ble to the condition of a sovereign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus fix>m j^rta^; 
and substituted new E^hcm mstead of the former, whom he 
had deposed, he bent all his oideavours to ensnare Agis; and 
b^an with persuading him to quit the asylum to which he 
had retired, and to reign in conjunction with himself. In or- 
der to which he assured him, that his citizens had pardoned 
afl past proceeding because they were soisible that his 
youdi. and inexpenence, with his .predominant passion for' 
^CH7, bad laid him open to the insinuations of Agesilaus.. 
Sit as Agis suspected the sincerity of those expresaons, and 
persisted in his resolution to continue in the temple, Leonidas' 
no longer attempted to deceive him with plausable pretences., 
iknphajres, Demochares, and Arce^laus, who had frequently 
yyskbsd the young prince, continued then: assiduities to him, 
and sometimes conducted him from Uie temple to the baths, 
and from thence conveyed hkn in safety to the tempk; for 
each of them was his intimate fiiend. 

This fiddity, however, was of no long continuance. Am- 
phares had lately borrowed of Agesistrata, the mother of 
Agis, several rich suits of tapestry, and a magnificent set of 
silver pla^. Th^ kofQ of. retainaig these costly omaments 
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tempted him to betray the king, with his mother and ^tiA- 
mower. It was even said, that he was much more incfaos^ 
than either of his two companions, to listen to the saggerti a it 
cf Leonidas ; and that no one was so industrious as himself 
to spirit up die Ephori (of whose number he was one) agaiost 
Agis. As this prince went sometimes^irom tiie temi^e to the 
bath, they radved, to take that o|iportunity to surprise him: 
and when he was one day returning from thence, iJbi&f ad- 
vanced up to him, and after they^ had embraced him with an 
air of affection, they attended him in his way, and entertain- 
ed him with their usual familiarity of conversation. At die 
end of one of the streets, through wluch they passed, was a 
turning which led to the prison, and as soon as they aftived 
at that comer, Amphares seized Agis with an air of axrtho- 
rity, and crimed, *' Agis, I must conduct you to the Ephori, to 
" whom you are to be ac<^ntable for your behaviour.*^ At 
the same instant Demochares, who was tail and strongs threw 
h& mantle round his neck, and dragged him along, wh&ethe 
others pushed him iorward, as they had previously agreed ; 
and as no person came to assist him, because there was no- 
body in the street at that time, th^ accomplished their de- 
sign, and threw him into prison.* 

Leonidas arrived at the same time with a great number of 
fbrdgn soldiers, and surrounded the prison; the Ephori 
likewise came thither, and when ihey had sent for such of the 
senators as concurred with their opinion, they proceeded to 
examine Agis, as if he had been arraigned at a comp<=tent 
tribunal, and ordered him to justify himself^ with re^Mct to 
his intended innovations in the republic. One of the Ephori, 

gretending to have discovered ^m expedient for disengt^iing 
im from tins criminal afl^r, asked mm, whether Lysaoder 
and Age^aus had not compelled him to have recourse to 
those measures ; to which Agis replied. That he had not act- 
ed in consequence of any compulsion ; but that his admiratioa 
of Lycurgus, and a sincere desire to imitate his conduct, were 
his only motives for attempting to restore the city to the same 
condition in which that legislator had left it The same of- 
ficer then demanding of him, whether he did not repent of 
that proceeding ? The young prince answered with an air d 
steadiness, **Tnat he never should repent of so virtuous, so 
** noble, and glorious an undertaking, though death itself were 
" presented to his view in all its terrors." His pretended 
judges then condemned him to die, and immediatdy cxim- 
manded the public officers to cairy him to that part of the 
prison, where those, on whom the sentence of condemnatioD 
had passed, were usually strangled. 

When Demochares saw that the officers of justice did not 
dare to lay their hands on Agis, and tha.t even the fcreigB 
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soldiers turned their eyes from such a spectacle of horror^ 
and relus^ to be accessory to. so inhuman an execution, he 
loaded them with threats and reproaches, and with Ids own 
lUMEids dragged Agis to the dungeon. The- people, who, by 
this tone, were informed of the manner ip which he had been 
seized, crowded to the gates of the prison, and began to be 
veiy tumultuous. The whole street was already illuminated 
with ini^umerable tapers ; and the mother and grandmother 
of Agis ran from place to place, filling the air with their cries» 
and intreating the people that the king of Sparta might at 
least have an opportunity to defend himself, and be judged by 
his own citizens. The zeal of the people did but animate 
the murderers the more to hasten the execution of Agis, lest 
he should be released by force that very night, if the people 
shcNild have sufficient tmie allowed them for assembling to- 
gether. 

. As the executioners were leading him to the place where 
they intended to sti'angle him, he beheld tears flowing from 
the eyes of one of them who was touched with his misfor* 
tune; upon which he turned to him, and said, " Weep ixjt 
**" Sor me, my friend, for, as I am cut off in this manner contra- 
•* ry to ^ laws and justice, I am much happier, and more to 
** be oivied, than those who have condemned me." When 
he had said these words, he offered his neck to the fatal cord, 
without the least reluctance. 

As Amphares came from the prison, at the close of this* 
tragic scene^ the first object he beheld was the disconsolate 
mother of Agis, who threw herself at his feet ; he raised 
her from the earth, and assured her, that Agis had nothing 
to fear ; intreating her, at the same time, as a proof of his 
sincerity, to epter the prison and see her son. She then de- 
sired him to permit her aged mother to attend her in that 
ixK>um&l visit. ** Your request," said he, " is reasonable ;" 
and he immediately conducted them into the prison, but or- 
dered the door to be shut the jnoment they entered it. He 
then commanded the executioner to seize Archidamia, the 
grandmother of -Agis, who had lived to a venerable old age- 
among her citizens, with as much dignity and reputation as 
any lady of her time. When the executioner had performed 
bis £sital office, the inhuman Aniphares ordered the mother 
of Agis to enter the dungeon. This unhappy princess, the 
moment she came into that dismal place, beheld her son ly- 
ing dead on the ground, and, at a little distance from him, 
her dead mother, with the fatal cord still twisted about her 
aeok* f Sheasnslusdthe executioners in disengaging her pa- 
rent from »that uifitrument of cruelty, after which she laid 
the corpse by her son, and decently covered it with hiien. 
When this pioijis office YTS^ completed^ she C£^t b^erself upon 
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tiie body «CAlP8» and after alie had tenderly kissed luscold 
tips, ^ 6 my son*" said die, ^ the exc^ of thy haaaanilty 
** and 8weet diiqx)6itioo» and thy too great circumspeetion 
«« and l«aity»,have undone thee» and been £attal taus as well as 
*• thee !•• 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and hf»ttd «& 
Diat passed, entored that moment, and addresang himself 
with a savage air to the mother of A^ *^ Since you knew,** 
fi^ he, ** and i^mroved the dee^s q£ your son, you shall 
** share in his pimishment." Agesistrata aroseat those woids, 
vtA ninmng to the &tal cord» '* May this," cried sbe, ^ al 
*« lewt be uaeiia to Sparta !** 

When the report cf these executions was dispersed throQgh 
the City, and vor inhabitants beheld the bodies brought out 
of the prison, the indignation occasiaoed by this barbaiity 
was umversal, and every one declared, that from the toe 
the Dorians had first estabfishedthemadvesin Pekponnesos, 
fio horrible an action had never been committed. It must in* 
deed be acknowkcliged, that all the blackest orimes in natore 
were here united, and under circumstances whichi in&ufedy 
aggravated their atrocity ; and we may even add too^ that 
the murder of the kin^ included and surpassed them aU : 
so barbarous an execution, in opposition to that resoect with 
which nature inspires the most savage people for tJie sacred 
person of their sovereign, is such a blemish on a nation, as ^ 
succeeding ages can never obliterate. 

« Agis having been destroyedin this mmner, Leonidas waa 
not expedi^ous enough in seizing his brother Arcbidamu^ 
who saved himself by Bight ; but he secured Af^ts, the 
<»»8ort of that unhappy king, forcing her^ to r^ide in his 
own house, with the young child she had 1^ him, and then 
compHdled her to espouse his son Cleomenes, who was not 
;msuTiageable at that time ; but I^xmidas was determined 
that ti»e. widow of A£^ should not be disposed of to vaj 
other person, as she inherited a lai^e estate from her &tim 
CyUi^inis, aiid likewise excdkd all the Grecian la^ea in 
beauty, as well as wisdom and virtue^ She endeavaered to 
avoid Uiis marriage by all the means in her power, but to no 
efiect And wfaiagi && at last was obliged to oonsent to her 
nuptials with CkcM^enes, 9be alwavs reiUiaed a mortal arer^ 
aioB for Leomdaa, but b^ved with the utmost cooylaioeocy 
and kmdness to her young spouse, whob from the firk day of 
tis marriage, concefveda most sincere and passionate esteem 
and affection for her; and even sympai^hised with her in the 
tenderness she preserved for Agis, and the regard die ex* 
pressed for his memory, and that too in sucka degnew tfaafc 
he would froquGBtly Usten to her with thegreateat f " 

ff Pint ia ClMMJ II. 10^ 
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wliile she relate to him tlie great dengos lie had famed M 
tiie cegnlatkii of the govemment 

Sect. IV. 

Cleomenes ascends ihe throne <if ^/Utrfa* He rrforms th6 
gwemment^ and re-estabHsbu the ancient disci/dine, 

"•Cfeomenes had a ndUe soqI, atid an ardent paoion far 
l^cnyv joined with the same im^natiofi far temperance and 
aimplicity of manners as Agm had always expressed ; bat 
he had not that prince's excesnve sweetness cs dispOBkian) 
nor the timlidity smd precaatkxi which accompanied it Na-> 
tare,' en the contrary, had infused into )um a vigour and vi- 
Tdcity d mind, which ardently prompted lum on to what« 
ever appeared great and noble. Nodung seemed to him so 
vroTthy of his endeavours, as ^e government of his ckbens 
ftgreeably to their own inclinations; but, ait the same tinie» 
he did not think it inconsistent with the g^ory of a wise ad* 
mmistration, to employ some vidence in reducing to com* 
pfifaice, with a measure of public utiUty^ an incansiden^Ue 
number of obstinate and un,fi8t peraoos, who opposed it 
merely from a view of private interest. 
' He was iar from being satisfied with the state of affidri 
which then prevailed in Sparta. AH the dtisena had long 
been softened by indolence and a voluptuous life; and the 
king himself wlio was fond of tranquiUity, had e&tirdy n^- 
lected poblic afi&urs. No person whatever had testified soff 
regard far the public good, every rodividual being solely in* 
tent'upon his particular interest, and the aggran&ement of 
has fa^y at the public expoiae. Insteaoof any care in 
disdpyiyng the yoiuw people, and forming them to temper- 
mce, patience, and the equa&ty of freemen, it was even dan* 
gerous to mention any thing of ttiat nature, as Agis himself 
nad peridied by attempting to introduce it aaaong them. 

It isaba sai^ that Cleomenes, who was still very young, 
had heard some phUosophioel lectures at the time whol 
Spberus, who came from the banks of the Boristhenes, set« 
tied in Lacedsmon, and iq>plied himself in a very successfnl 
maimer, to the instruction of yontii. Thisperson was one 
^ the principle disdj^es of Zeno^ the Citian*. The Stoic 
phitesophy, which he then professed, was exceedingly pro- 
per to mfase courage and hoble sentiments into the nund ; 
hut at the same time was capdile of dangerous efibcts m a 
di^KHitian naturally warm and impetuous; and <ui the other 
hand, might be rendered very benefidal by being grafted aa 
a mfld and moderate character. 

^ After the death of Leomdas, who did not kng survire 

tfPlucinCleom. p. 805^811 6SocaUdinMiCilinpif«ci4r«f CTprait^ 
tfA.»l. 9701. Amt.hC,%*» 
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the condemnation and murder of Agis, Ibs son Cleomenei 
succeeded him in the throne i'^ind though he was thea vcjy 
young, it gave him pain to consider that he had ooljr Ihe 
empty title of king, while the whole authority was engrosses^ 
by the Ephori, who shamefully abused their power. He 
from that time grew solicitous to change the form <rf govern- 
nient ; and as he was sensible that few persons were ^&gpf»^ 
ed to concur with him in his views ; he im^^ed the acoom- 
plishment of it would be &ci^ated by a war, and thenetoe 
endeavours) to embroil his city with the Achaeans» who, veiy 
fortunately for his purpose, had given Sparta some occasions 
of compbunt against tnem. 

Aratus, from the first moments of his administration, had 
been industrious to negotiate a league between all the states 
of Peloponnesus, through a persuasion, that if he succeeded 
In that attempt, they would have nothing to fear for the hi- 
ture from a foreign enemy ; and this was the only point to 
which sdl his measures tended. All the other states, except 
ti^ Lacedaemonians, the people of Elis, and those (^Arcadia» 
who had espoused the party of the Lacedaemonians, had ac^^ 
ceded to this kague. Aratus, soon after the death of Leoni- 
das, began to harass the Arcadians, in order to make an ex- 
perimetit of the Spartan courage, at the same time to make 
it evident, that he despised Cleomenes, as a young man with- 
but the last experience. 

When the Ephori received intelligence of tliis act of hosti- 
lity, they caused thdr troops to take the field under the com- 
mand crit Cleomenes; they indeed were not numerous, but 
confidence in the general b^ whom they were commanded, 
inspired them with all imaginable ardour for the war. The 
Achaeans marched against him with twenty thousand foot, 
and a thousand horse, under the command of Aristomachns. 
Cleomenes came up with them near P^antium, a city q£ Ar- 
cadia, and dSered them battle ; but Aratus was so intimidat- 
ed by this bold measure, that he prevailed upon the gooetal 
not to hazard an engagement, and th^ made a retreat; 
which drew upon him very severe reproaches from his own 
troc^s, and steup raillery from the enemy, whose numbera 
did not amount to five thousand men in the whole. The cou- 
rage of Cleojnenes was so much r^sed by this retreat, that 
he assumed a loftier air amongst his citizens, and remiiidBd 
them of an expression used by one of their ancient kings^ who 
said, *' That the Lacedaemonians never inquired afW the 
•* numbers bf their enemies, but where they were." He after- 
wards defeated the Achaeans in a second encounter ; but Ara* 
tus taking the advantage even of his defeat, like an eacperi*. 
enced general, turned his arms immediately against Manti- 
Baea, and before the enemy ckmld have any suspickm of im^ 
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^gn, made himsielf master of that dt^, and put a gurison 
bito it. 

Cleomenes, after his retam to Sparta, began to think ae- 
rioi]«fy 00 the execotion of his former design, ajui had credit 
enough to caase Archidamus, the brother^ Af^, to be re^ 
called from Messene. As that prince was descended Irom 
the other royal house of Sparta, he had an incontestsMe tight 
to the crown; and Cleomenes was persuaded, that the an* 
thorntf of the Ephori would recdve a much greater dims- 
mitioo, when the thrtxie of Sparta should be fiUed by its two 
km^ whose mlion would enable them to counterbalance 
their power. But, unhappily for his purpose, the same per- 
sons who had been guil^ of the death ot Agis, found means 
to assassinate hb brother Archidamus «^ 
' Cleomenes, soon after this event, gained a new advanta^ 
over the Achaeans, in an acdon near Megalopdis, fdieram 
I>y siades was slain, in con»equenoe of engaging too fiu* in the 
pttTSuit of the Lacedaemonians, who had beoi repulsed when 
the encounter first began. Tl^ lictorv was very honour- 
able to the young king, and increased his reputation 10 a 
great degree. He then hnparted lus dedgn to a small num- 
ber of soect and feithful finends, who served Urn in a veiy 
seasonable manner. When he returned to Sparta, he con* 
cexted his march so as to enter the city when the Bphori 
were at supper ; at which time, a set of persons who had 
been chosen for that action, entered the hall with their drawn 
swords, and lulled four of these manstrates A, with ten of 
tliose who had taken arms for their ddfence. AgesQaus, who 
had been left ibr dead on the spot, found means to save him- 
self ; after which no other person whatever sustained any 
violence ; and, indeed, what bad been already committed 
was sufficient. 

The next day, Cleomenes caused the names of foar s c orc 
citizens, whom he intended to banish, to be fixed up in 
places of puUic resort. He also removed from tiie haU of 
audience all the seats of the Ephori, except one, where he 
himscilf was to sit when administering justice ; and iafter he 
had convoked an assemUy of the people, he explamed to 
them his reasons for the conduct hehad pursued ; reprnent- 
ing to them, in what an enormous manner the Ephori had 
abused theff power, by suppressing all lawful authority, and 
ikA only faaniidmig their kings, but even causing them to be 
deittroyed without the least form of tustice, and menacing 
those who were dedrous of i^iain bmlding Sparta happy 
in the most excellent and most ^fivme form of government 
He then added, that the conduct he pursued rendered it 

« PohrUiip dectanv^tChow^ 
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•ufBciently. evident, that, instead of consultiijg bis own par- 
tjcuiar interest; his whole endeavours were employed to pJl»- 
mote that of the citizens, by reviving among them the db- 
cipline and equality which the wise Lycurgus had former^ 
established, and m>m whence Sparta had derived all hex 
glory and reputation. 

When he had expressed himself in this manner, he imme- 
diately consigned his whole estate to the people as their com- 
mon property, and was seconded in that action by Me~~ 
" ' fathe * ' ' . . r«. 



tones, his father-in-law, who was very rich. The rest of his 
friends, in conjunction with all the other citizens, then com- 
plied with this example, and the lands were distributed 
agreeably to the intended plan. He even assigned a portioD 
to each of those who had been banished, and pix>misecl to re- 
cal them as soon as affairs could be setUed in a state of tran- 
quilUty. He then filled up the prefer number of citizens 
with persons of the best character in all the adjacent parts, 
and raised four thousand foot, whom he taught to use lances 
inst^ of javelins, and to wear bucklers with str<)ng handles, 
and not with leather straps buckled on, as had before been 
the custom. 

His next cares were devoted to the education of children ; 
in order to which he endeavoured to re-establish the Laco- 
nic discipline, wherein the. philosopher Spherus very much 
assisted him. The exercises and public meals soon resumed 
thpir ancient order and gravity ; roost of the citizens volun- 
tarily embracing this wise, noble, and regular method of life, 
to which the rest, whose number was very inconsiderable, 
were soon obliged to conform. In order also to softoi the 
name of monarch, and to avoid exasperating the citizens, he 
appointed his brother Euciiiias king with him ; which is the! 
first instance of the administration of the Spaitan gwem-| 
inent by two kings of the same house at one time. 

Cleomenes, belie\ang that Aratus and the Achaeans werej 
persuaded he would not presume to quit Sparta, amidst thei 
dissatisfeictions occasioned by the innovations wluch he hadi 
introduced into the government, thought nothing could be 
more honourable and advantageous to him, than to let themi 
see how much he was esteemed by his troops, and i)eloved 
by his citizens, and what confidence he entertained, that the 
new chajiges had not alienated the minds of the people frcxn 
him. He first advanced into the territories of Megalopolis ; 
where his troops committed great devastations, and gained 
a very considerable boot>^ 1 d these ravages he adSed in- 
sults, causing public games and shows to be exhibited ibi 
the space of a whole day, in the sight of the enemy ; wot 
that he had any real satisfaction in such a conduct, but only 
intended to convince them, by this contemptuous bravado 
how a^Ssttted he was of being vi^tpiotfs oyer th«n. * 
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Tlwughit was very customary, in those times, to see tToq)S 
frf" comedians and dancers in the train of other armies, his 
camp was perfectly free from all such dissolute attendants. 
Tlie j'ouths of his army passed the greatest pait ctf their 
tkne m exercising themselves, and the old men were indus- 
trious to form and instruct them. Thdr very relaxations 
from those employments were devoted to mstructive and fit- 
miliai* conversations, seasoned with fine and delicate raille- 
ries, which were always modest and never rendered offensive 
by injurious reflections. In a word, they were entirely con- 
formable to the laws by which the wise legislator of Sparta 
bad been careful to regulate conversations. 

Cieomenes himself appeared like the master who thus 
formed the citizens, not so much b^ his discourse as by his 
example, in leading a frugal life, wmch had nothing in it su- 
perior to that of the meanest of his subjects, an affecting mo- 
del di. wisdom and abstinence, which facilitated beyond ex- 
pression his accomplishment of the great things which he 
performed in Greece. For those whose affairs carried them 
to the courts of other kings, did not admire their riches and 
magnificence so much as thej^ detested their imperious pride, 
and the haughtiness with which they treated those who ap- 
proached them. On the contrary, no such offensive manners 
were ever experienced in the court of Cieomenes. He ap- 
peared in a very plain habit, without guards, and almost with- 
out officers : the audiences he gave were as long as the peo- 
ple who applied to him could desire : he gave all manner of 
persons a very agreeable reception, without treating any body 
with an air of austerity. This aJBfable and engaging beha- 
viour gsuned him the universal love and veneration of his 
people, in which th6 true grandeur and merit of a king un- 
douDtedlv consist. 

' His table was extremely ample and frugal, and truly La- 
conic. No music was ever introduced there, nor did any one 
desire it, as his conversation well supplied its place ; and it 
is certpn that those who are capable of discournng well« 
may pass their time very agreeably without hearing songs. 
Cieomenes never fsuled to enliven those rraasts, either by 
proposing curious and important questions, or relating sdme 
use£il and agreeable piece of liistory ; seasoning the whole 
with a delicate vein of wit and gaiety. He thought it nd- 
ther an arg:ument of a prince's merit or glory to attach men 
to his interest by the attractions of riches, and ^lendid ta- 
bles ; whereas the ability of gaining their hearts by the ami- 
able powfer of discourse, and the chailns of an intercourse in 
"Which frankness and sincerity always prevailed, was consi- 
deml by him as a truly r«ysu quality. 

<^Tbb aflkble and engagingdspositicKi of CleomoBflS s^cOT-' 

dA.M3770. 4at*/.C.d2S. 
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cd bim the aflectkn of all the troops, and inspired them wilih 
such an ardour for tus service, as seemed to have rendered 
tiiem invincible. He took several places from the Achxaas, 
ravaged the territories of their allies, and advanced almost 
as fiu* as Pherae, with intention either to g^ve them baiUe^ or 
discredit Aratus as a pusillanimous leader, who had fica 
from his enemy, and abandoned all their cluunpaign countiv 
to be plundered. The Achsans having taken the field with 
all thdr troops, and encami)ed in the territories of Dymx, 
Cleomenes followed them thither, and harassed them per- 
petually with so much intrepidity, as at last compelled tnem 
to come to a battle, wherdn he obtained a complete victory ; 
for he put their army to flight, killed abundance of men, aad 
took a great number of prisoners. 

« The Achacans were extremely dejected at these severe 
losses, and began to be apprehensive oi the greatest calami- 
ties from Spsurta, especially if she should happen to be sop* 
ported by tlie iEtolians, according to the rumour which then 
prev^ed. Aratus, who had usually been elected general 
every other year, refused that commisaon when he was 
chosen again, and Tiraoxenes was substituted in his stead. 
Hie Achsans severely censured the conduct of Aratus on 
this occasion, and with ereat justice, as he who was consider- 
ed by tiiem as their puot, had now abandoned the helm of 
his vessel amidst a threatening tempest, wherein it would 
have been proper and glorious for him to have siezed it into 
bis own hands, even by force, if it had not been offered to him. 
in imitation of several great examples related in history, and 
when he ought to have been solely solicitous to save the 
state at the expense of his own life. If be had even despair- 
ed of retrieving the affairs of the Achxans, he ought rather 
to have submitted to Cleomenes, who was a Grecian by birth 
and king of Sparta, than to call m tiie assistance of foreign- 
ers, and make them masters of Pdoponnesus, as he will soon 
appear to have done : jealousy, however, extinguishes all 
prudent reflections, and is a malady not to be cured by rea- 
son alone. 

^ The Achsans being reduced to the last extremities, es- 
pecially after the loss'' ot this last battie, sent ambassadors to 
Cleomenes to negotiate a peace. The king seemed at first 
determined to impose venr rigid terms upon them ; but after- 
wards despatched an embassy on his part, and only demand- 
ed to be appouited general of the Achsan league, pniD»is}i^ 
on that condition to accommodate all differences, between 
them, and restore the prisoners and places he had takefvfroni 
•hem. The Acbseans, who were very incfoable to wsGSft «f 
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peace on those terms, desired Cleomenes to be present at 
Lema. where they were to hold a eeneral assembly, in or- 
der to conclude the treaty. The king set out accordingly 
for that place, but an unsuspected accident, which happened 
to him, prevented the interview ; and Aratus endeavoured 
to improve it in such a manner as to hinder the negotiation 
from being renewed. He imagined, that as he had possessed 
the chief authority in the Achaean le^ue for the space of 
tiurty -three years, it would be very disgracefiil to him if a 
yooTigman were suffered, as it were, to graft himself upon 
him, and divest him of allliis glory and power, by supplant- 
ing him in a command which hp had acqtured, augmented » 
and ret^ned for so many years. These considerations in- 
duced him to use all his efforts to dissuade the Achs&ani^ from 
accepting the conditions proposed to them by Cleonienes ; 
but as he had the mortihcation to find that the Achatans 
would not coincide with him in opinion, because they dread- 
ed the bravery and unconmion success df Cleomenes, and 
likewise thought that the intentions of the Lacedaemonians 
to restore Peloponnesus to its ancient state were veiy just 
and reasonable, he had recourse to an expedient which no 
Grecian ought to have approved, and was extremdy (ti^o- 
nourable in a man of his rank and character. This was to 
call in the assistance of Antigonus king of Macedonia, and 
by inevitable consequence make him master (rf Greece. 

'- He had not fbi^otten that Antigonus had great cause to be 
dissatisfied with his former proceedings ; but he was sensible 
that princes may be properly said to have neither friends 
nor enemies, and that they form their sentiments of things 
by the standard of their own interest He, however, would 
not openly enter into a negodatioD of this nature, nor pro- 
pose It as from himself; because he knew that, if it should 
happen to prove unsuccessfiil, he must inevitably incur all 
the odium ; and besides, it woild be making a plam declara- 
tion to the Achaeans, that if he had not absolutely despaired 
of retrieving their siTairs, he would not have advised them 
to have recourse to their professed enemy. He, therefore, 
concealed his real views, like an artful and experienced po- 
litician, and proceeded by indirect and secret methods. As 
the city of Megalopolis was nearest in situation to Sparta, it 
lay most exposed to the incursions of the enemy, and the in- 
habitants began to be tired of the war, as the Achasans were 
so &.r fix)m being in a o^ition to support them, that they 
were unable to defend themselves. Nicophanes and Cerd- 
des, two citizens of Megalopolis, wIkmq Aratus had brought 
over to his scheme, made a proposal in the council of that 
city for demanding permission of the Achaeans, to implore 
the assbtance of Antigonus. This motion Was immediately 
a Polyik. 1, u, p. i33-<i«. 
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tasentod td^ and tiie Achsans graxtted tiiem tfie p ertniai dfi 
they desired. These two dtieens were then depated Uk\it 
the messengers ef that proposal,' and Aratus bad been care- 
M to famish them with sufficient instractions bdbrefaand. 
When they reodted audience of Antigonus, they lighUr 
touched upon the particnlars which rdated to their city, and 
^en strongly in«8ted» in oenfbraiity to their infttractians, on 
the hnmineiit danger to which the Idng Mmsdf would be 
<txpf»td^ should the affiance which was then talked of be- 
tween the i£tolians and Cleomenes take efiect. They then 
represeflted to lum, that if the united forces of tliose two 
states should have those advantages over the Ach^ans, which 
ttrcy expected to dbtaki, the towering amlnlion of Cieomcnes 
Wxxdd never be satisfied with the mere conquest of Felopcm- 
iiesus, as it was evident that he aspired at tne em^re A aE 
Greece, winch it would be imposable for hiin to sdze, with- 
fKit entir^ destroying the authority of the Macedomans. 
To these remonstrances they added, that if the ^tollans 
#ioQkl not ha{^)en to join Cleomenes, the Achacans would 
|ye capable of supporting themselves with their own forces, 
«id would have no cause to trouble the king with their im- 
poitttnities for his assistance; but if, on the other hand, for- 
tune shcNiU! prove adverse to them and permit the coi^fede- 
wcy between tiiose two states to take effect, they must then 
intreat him not to be an unconcerned spectator xk the miu of 
FdopGoieatts, which might even be attended with fatal Con- 
^eqcKpoes to himself. They sQso toc^ care to insinuate to 
the king, that Aratus would enter into all his measures, and 
give him, in due time, sufficient security for Ins own iiddity 
tod good intentions. 

AntigoBUs highly approved all these representations, and 
aeised with pl^sure the opportunity that was now offered 
him, of engaging in the aflurs of Greece. This had always 
been the pdK^ of the successors of Alexander, who, by de- 
^daring themselves lungs, had convened the frame Of thar 
i-espective govemmefits into monardiy. They were sensible 
tiiat it'aeany concemed them to enpose idl such states as 
had any hidinatian to retain thdr nberty, and the ibrm of 
papidtf govemaieiit; and wherevte th^ found themselves 
Iti no conation tocmsh this kiclination entirely, they attempt- 
ed to weaken it at least, and to render the people incapable of 
forming any considerahle enterprises, by sowing ttie seeds of 
^vision between r^rabfics and nee states, and engagkig than 
in wars against eadi other, in order to render themsdvet 
neoessary to them, and prevent thdr shaking off the Mace- 
^Jooian yoke, bjrunitiiK their forces. • Polybms, speakmg of 
oie of these princes, declares, in express tomsy that he pM 
aI4b.ii.p.i3I. 
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lai^ pensions to several tynmtjs in Greece, who vere pm- 

fessq4 enemies to liberty «. 

It cannot, therefore, be thought surprisbg» that AotigoBUS 
should so readily comply with the soucitatiiQQ& and demands 
of the MegalopoUtans. He wrote them an obUgiDg letter» 
wherein he promised tp assist them, provided the Aehaean^ 
would consent to that proceeding. The iidiabitant& of Me- 
galopolis were transported at the happy result of their nego- 
tiation^ and immediately despatched taesame deputies to Uie 
gener^ assembly of the Achaeans, in order to infiorm that 
people of the good intentions of An^gonus, and to press them 
to put their interest immediately into hia hands. 

Aratus did not fail to con&Tatulate himself in {mvate^Qn 
the masterly stroke by which he had succeeded in his m- 
trigue^ and to find Antigonus not possessed with any impres* 
sions to bis prejudice, as he had reason to apprehend. He 
wished,indeed,tohavehadnooccasianfi>i' his assistance; an4 
though necessity obliged him to have recourse to that prince, 
he was unwilling to have those measures imputed to him, 
but wished them to seem to have been concerted, by the 
Achxans, without any intenerence on his part. 

When the deputies£rom Megalopolis were introduced into 
the assembly, tliey read the letter of Antieonus, and related 
aU the particulars of the obli^bg receptlan he had given them; 
with the afiection and esteem he nad expressed for the 
Achaeans, and the advantageous offers he made them. They 
concluded with desiring, in the name of their city, that the 
Achxans wculd invite Antigonus to be present as soon as 
possible in their assembly ; and every one seemed to approve 
of that moticnL Aratus then rose up, and after he bad re- 
presented the voluntary goodness of the king in the strangest 
light, and commanded the sentiments that prevailed in th^ 
aiisembly, he intimated to them, that there was no necessity 
for precipitating measures ; that it should be a point of no* 
nour with the republic to endeavour to maintain and termi-i 
Date her wars by her own forces ; and tliat if any calamitous 
accident should render her incapable of doing so, it would * 
then be time enough to have recourse to her niends. Thift 
advice was genersuly approved; and it was concluded that 
the Ach»ans sliould employ only their own foit:es in sup-* 
porting the present war. 

* The events of it were, however, very un&vourable to 
Uiem ; f(x Cleomenes made himself master of several cities c 
«f F^JiiQpannesus, of which Argois was the most cansiderable|, 

a Atifi^Tpios 9iv duToff (yav6f%ois) oiovcl xo?^^* Mi ykic^oS&rns, 

b A^U. Sn9. Ant. J. C. t26. Plut. to Cleom. p. 814. 819. Plat in Ant 
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And «t last seaedCorindi, bat ncit the dtadd. 'The A^Oae* 
ans had tlMn DO loD^ tone for d^beradoD ; Anti gumnrn^ 
oaDed n to their aasKtanoe, andtfaeycametoaresoiiitiaiito 
ddhrer ap the citadel cf Corinth to him, without winch he 
iroidd never have engaged in that expe^tion ; for he want- 
ed apUtte of strength, and there was none wldch suited him 
so efrectoally as that, as wdl on accoant of its advflntageoos 
aitnatei between two seas^ as its fortifications, which render- 
ed it almost impregnable. Aratus sent his son to Antigooas 
amoiK: the other hostages. That prince advanced by long 
inarches with an army of twenty thousand foot, and fenr- 
teen hundred horse. Aratus set out bjr sea with the pnnci- 
«d officers of the league to meet Andgonus at the dty ot 
Pegae, unknown to the enemy ; and when that prince was 
informed of his arrival in person, he advanced to him, and 
rendered him all the honours due to a general of distiqgaish- 
ed rank and merit - 

Cleomenes, instead of attempting to defend the passage of 
Ae Isthmus, thoDght it more adrissuble to throw up trenches, 
and raise stnm walls to fortify the passes of the Oman 
mountains »• and to harass the enemy by frequent attacks, 
rather than hazard a battle against such well discq>fined and 
warlike troops. This conduct ofthe king of Sparta reduced 
Antigonusto great extremities, for he had not providediBm- 
self with any conaderable quantity of provisions, and found 
it not venr pracdcable to force the passes defended by Clei^ 
menes: tne onfy expechent, therefore, to which Antigqnas 
could have recourse in this perplexi^, was to advanoe to 
the promontory of Heraca, and from tnence to tranroort his 
army by sea to Sicyon, which would require a' considerafaje 
space of time, as well as great preparations, which coufct not 
eaiahr be made. 

* While Antigonus was embarrassed in tins manner, aome 
friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one night, by sea, and 
informed lum, that the people of Aigos had revoftbed against 
Cleomenes, imd were then besiegine the atstdsL Aratus 

* having received fifteen hundred men man Antigoous, set oat 

. by sea and arrived at f^iidaurus. 
* Cleomenes, receiving inteDigenoe of dieseproceedii^aboQt 
lune or ten in the evening, imme^ately detached Me^MMS 
with two thousand men, to succour Ms party at Axgteis 
soon as possible; after winch he industriously watehett the 
motions of Antigonus ; and to animate the Corii^uaai;.aft- 
sured them, tha^ the disorders, which had latdy in wfw|i^ y 
at Argos, were no more than a slight commotion, cacotedljy 
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a few mutinous persons, which would easily be suppressed. 
In this however he was deceived, for Ml^istones having 
been slain in a skirmish, as soon as he entered Argos, the 
Lacedaemonian garrison was reduced to the last extremity, 
and had sent several couriers to demand inmiediate assist* 
ance fix)m the Spartan army. Cleomenes being then appre- 
hensive that the enemies, if they should happen to make 
themselves masters of Argos, would shut up all the passes 
against him ; by which means they would be in a conditicn 
to ravage all Laconia with impunity, and even to form the 
aege of Sparta, which would then tie without defence ; he, 
therefore, thought it advisable to decamp, and marched with 
all his army from Corinth. 

Antigonus, immediately after this retreat of the Lacedae- 
monians, entered Corinth, and placed in it a strong garrison. 
Cleomenes, in the m^ time, arrived at Argos, before the 
revolters had any suspicion of his approach, and at first suc- 
ceeded so far, as-to scale several parts of the town, where 
he farced some of the enemies' troops to save themselves by 
flight ; but Aratus having entered the city on one side, and 
king Antigonus appearing with all his troops on the other« 
deomenes retired to Mantinea. 

WhEe he was on his march, he received at Tegea, in the 
evening, some news by messengers from Lacedaemon, which 
aSected him as much as all his former misfortunes. They 
acquainted liim with the death of his consort Agiatis, from 
whom he had never been able to absent himself a whde cam- 
p^gn, even when his expeditions were most successful ', anil 
such was lus tenderness and esteem for her, that it had al- 
ways been customary for him to make frequent returns t» 
Sparta to enjoy the pleasure c^ her company. The next 
morning he renewed his march bv break oi day, and arrived 
wfy at Sparta, where, alter he nad devoted some moments 
in pouring out his sorrows to his nnJther and children in his 
own house, he resumed the management of public afikirs. 

Much about the same time, Ptolt my, who had promised 
to as«st him in the war, sent to him to demand his mother 
and children as hostages. It was a long time before Cltome- 
aes could venture to acquaint his parent with the king of 
E^pt's demand, and though he frequently went to visit her, 
with an intention to explain himself to her, he never had re- 
•^sdution enough to enter upon the subject. His mother ob- 
serving the perplexity in which he appeared, began to en- 
teitsda some suspicion of tiie cause ; for mothera have gene- 
rally a great share of penetration, with reference to their 
children. She inquired of those who were most intimate 
with him, whether her son did not desire something from 
her, which he could not prevafl upon himself to communicate 
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to her? And when Oeotaesies bad at last the ye8ohi6cp t»> 
floentheafl^ tober, ^ Hov,my sod," said she with ainde, 
** IS this the secret yoa wanted courage to ^sclose to me? 
** Why» in the name of heaven, dad you not immediately 
«< cause me to be put on board sonde vessel* aad sent, with- 
** out a momeDt's delay, to any part of the world, where 
^ my person may be useful to ^>arta, before <dd ^ge con- 
** sumes and destroys it in languor and inactioD !" 

When the preparations for her voyage were completed, 
Crateacka (tor so the mother of Cleomenes was called] 
toc4. her son apart, a few BMments before she entered the 
vessel, and led him into the temple of Neptune. There she 
held tdm a great while clasped in her arms^ atid after $h^ 
had badied ms fice with a tender flow of teso^ she recom- 
moided the 13)^ty and honour of his couii^, to Ms care. 
When she saw him weep in the excess of hisanguish at that 
melancholy parting ; ^ SLingof Lacedxmon," said she, **let 
^ usdry our tears, thai no person, when wequit the tesqik, 
** may see us we^, or do any thing unworthy of Spnrta. 
' ' For this is in our power ; events are in the hands of Gon." 
When she had expressed herself to this effect, she composed 
her countenance* led her infant grandson to <he ship» and 
commanded the pilot to sail that moment &om the p;^ 

As soon as she arrived in Egypt, she was informed that 
Ptolemy, having received an embassy from Antagonus, was 
satisfied with the proposals made by that prince; and she 
had likewise inteil^ence that her son Cleomenes was soUcited 
by the Achsans to conclude a treaty between them and Spar- 
ta, but that he durst not put an end to the war without the 
consent of Ptolemy, because he was a^rehensive for his mo- 
ther, who was then in the power of that king. When she 
was apprised dL these circumstances, she sent express or- 
ders to her son, to transact, without the least fear or hesita- 
tion, whatever he imagined would prove boieficiai and glo- 
rious to Sparta, and not to suffix: himself to be disconcerted 
bv his apprehensions of the treatment an old woman and a 
child Hught sustain from Ptolemy. Such were the sentiments 
which even the women of Sparta thought it their g^ry to I 
cherish. { 

a Antigonus, in the mean time, having made himself mas- 
ter of Tegca, Mantinea;^ Orchomenus, and several othsr 
cities ; Cleomenes, who was then reduced to the necessity of { 
defending Laconia, permitted all the Hdots who were Ci^- 
ble of paying five mins (about ten pounds sterling) to pur- 
** chase their freedom. From this contribution he nused hwt 
hundred talents (about one hundred and twenty five thousand 
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pounds sterling^ tod armed two thousand of tliese Helots 
after the Macedonian manner, ki order to oppose them ta 
the LeQCaiq>ide8 of Antigonus; be then Ibrmea an enterprise, 
which certainly no one coaldhaire expected from him. The 
city of M^aldpolis uraa very considaTihle at that time, and 
even not ii&rior to Sparta in power uid extent. Cleomenes 
caDc:erted meaanres for surprising this city, and to take it 
without any qipo^km ; and as Antigomis haA sent most oft 
his troops into wmter-quarters in Macedonia, whfle he him- 
self coittinued at Egium, to assist in the assembly of the 
Acha^ns, the king of Sparta justly supposed, that the gar- 
rison of the citjT coaM not be very strong at that time, nor 
much upon their guard, as not being apprehensive of any 
insult ftt>m an enemy so weak as himsetf ; and, consequently^ 
that if he proceeded with expedition in his design, Antigo- 
nus, who was then at the distimce of three days* march from 
the place, would be incapable of allbrding it any as^stance. 
The event succeeded accordmg to the plan he had projected ; 
for he arrived at the <Atf by nigl^ scaled the walls, and 
made lumsdf master of the place without any oppo^ticsu 
Most of the inhabitants retirea to Messene, with their wives 
and children, before their enemies had any thoegfits of pui^ 
suing them ; and Antigonus was not informed of this acdoent, 
till it was too late to retrieve it. 

Cleoroenes, out ctf a generosity of mind which has few 
examples in histcny, sent a herald to Messene to acquaint 
the people of Megalop<^s, that he would restore them their 
dty, provided they would renounce the Achssan league, and 
enter into a friendship and confederacy with ^art^; but 
advantageous as this ofi^r seemed, th^ could not prevail on 
themselves to acc^it, but rather chose to be deprived of 
their estates, as wefl as of the monoments of thdr ancestors, 
and the temples of theh* gods ; in a word, to see themselves 
divested of all that was most dear and valuable to them, 
than to viok^tbe faith they had sworn to then* alUes. The 
&moa8 Philoposmen, whom we shall frequently have occa-* 
sion to mention in the sequel of tins lustory, and who was 
then at Messene, contributed not a little to this generous re- 
solution. Who could ever expect to discover so much great- 
ness of soul, and such noUe sentiments, in the very dregs of 
Greece, for by that naftie the times of which we now treat 
may justly be described, when we compare them with the 
glorious ages of Grcfece united and triumphant, when even 
the lustre of iu victories was surpassed in the sj^endour of 
its virtues? 

This refusal of the Megalopditdns highly enraged Cleo- 
soene^ who» tffl the moment he recdved tlieir answer, had 
not only spared the city, but had even been careful to pre« 
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vent the soldiers from committing the least discnder ; hut lus 
anger was then inflamed to such a degree, that he abandoo- 
ed the place to pillage, and sent all the statues and {actarea 
to his own city. He also demolished the greatest part of the 
walls, with the strongest quarters in the place, and then 
marched his troq)s back to Sparta. The desolatian of the 
City extremely afflicted the Achsans, who considered tiieir 
inability to assist such faithful allies, as a crime for whicb 
they ought to reproach themselves. 

Tliis people was soon sensible, that bv implonng the aki 
df Anttgonus, thev had subjected themselves toan inipenoii& 
mastet*, who made their liberties the price of his ala. He 
compelled them to pass a decree, which prohibited them 
from writing to any kiiig, or sending an embassy without lus 
permission ; and he obliged them' to furnish proviakms and 
pay for the garrison he had put into the citadel of Cormth, 
which, ki reality,was making them payfor then: own chaiiis,^^' 
this citadel was the very place which kept them in subjec- 
tion. They had abandoned themsdves to slavery in so ab- 
ject a manner, as even to offer sacrifices and libations, and 
exhibit public games in honour of Antijgonus ; and Aratus 
was no longer regarded by them. Antigonus set up in Ar- 
COS all the statues of those tyrants which Aratus had thrown 
down, and destroyed all those which had been erected in ho- 
Bour of the perscms who surprised the citadel of Corinth ex- 
^ cept one, which was that of Aratus himself; and all the in- 
treaties of this general could not prevail upon the km^ to de- 
sist from such a proceeding. The sight of these transactions 
gave him the utmost anxiety y but he was no lon^ master, 
and suffered a just punishment for subjecting liimadf and 
his country to a foreign yoke. After Antigonus had taken 
the city of Mantinea, and most inhumanly murdered a g^neat 
number of the citizens, and sold the rest into captivity, he 
abandoned the place to the Aleves, in order to its bei^re- 
peoi)led by them, and even charged Aratus with that com- 
mission, who had the meanness to call this new iotefait- 
ed city '^ by the name of him who had shown hims^ its 
most cruel enemy. Atsad, and, at the same time, a aaluta- 
ly example, which shows that when once a person has con- 
sented to stoop to a state of servitude, he sees himself d^y 
compelled to descend lower, without knowing where or how 
to stop. 

Aratus, by having himself contributed to load his repubfic 
with shackles, was guilty of an unpardonable crime, the enor- 
mity of which no great quality, nor any shining aicdaii, can 
ever extenuate. He acted thus merely through jealouqj of 
his rival Clcomenes, whose glory, and the supenority that 
young prince had obtained over lum by tlie ^upoe^sof hiis {wmis, 
Antifooh.^ 
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^trftre nsopportable to him. Whftt, says Plutarch, did Cleo- 
mebes demand of the Achsans, as the sole prelfaninary to the 
peace-be ofiered them, hut merely their dection d[ nim as 
dwar ^piend ? And even that was with a view to the welfare 
rf theor cities, and to secore to them the enjoyment of thehr 
liberties, as a testimony of his gratitude for so «^nal an ho- 
nour, ai^ so glorious a title? If, therefore, continues Plu- 
taitdi, it had been absoiatdy necessary for them to have 
chosen either Cleomenes or Antigonus, or in other words, a 
Greek, or a Barbarian, for the Afacedooians were consi- 
dered as such ; in a word, if they were obliged to have a 
idaster, would not the meanest citizen of Sparta have been 
preferable to the greatest of the Macedonians ; at least, in 
the opinion of those who had any regard to the honour and 
reputation of Greece ? Jealousy, however, extinguished all 
dnae sentiments in the mind of Aratus ; so difficult is it to 
behold superior merit with an eye of satis&ction and tran- 
<]ailiity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not seem to submit to 
Cleomenes, nor consent that a king of Sparta descended 
from Hercules, and a king who had fctely re-established the 
ancient discipline of that city, should add to his other titles 
that of captam-general of the Achaeans, called hi a stranger, 
to whom he had formerly professed Mmself a mortal enemy ; 
in consequence of which he filled PelopKninesus with those 
very Macedonians whom he had made it his f^wy to expel 
frooi thence in his youth. He even threw himself at thdr 
feet, and aH Achaia, by his example, fell prostrate before 
them, as an indication of their promptitude to accompHsh 
the commands of their imperious masters. In a word, Iran 
a man accustomed to liberty, he became an abject and ser- 
vile flatterer; he had the baseness to dBfer sacrifices to An- 
tigonus, and placed himself at the head of a procession 
crowned with chaplets of flowers, joming at the same time 
m hymns to the honour of that prince, and rendering by 
lifese low adulations that homage to a mortal man, which 
none but the Divinity can clsdm, to a man who then carried 
dedth in his bosom, and was ready tD sink into putrefaction ; 
!(»> he at that time was reduced to the last extremi^ by a 
slow consumption. Aratus was, however, a man of*^ great 
merit in otitier respects, and had s^own himsdf to be an ex- 
traordinaiy person, and well worthy of Greece. In him, 
says Plutarch, we seea deplorable instance of human frailty ; 
irradi, amidst the lustre of so many rare and excellent 
qualities, cannot form the model of virtue exempt from all 
blsane. 
A We have already observed, that Antigonus had sent hb 
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troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia. CleameBe^^al 
the return of spring, formed an enterprise^ whicb in the op^ 
nion of the vukar, was the result of temerity and fbllj ; Imt, 
according to Polybius, a competent judge m afialrs of that 
nature^ it was concerted with all imaginable prudence and 
sagacity. As he was sensible that the Macedonians were 
dispersed in their quarters, and that Antigonus passed the 
winter season with his fnoids at Argos, without any olho: 
guard than an inconidderable number of foreign troops; be 
made an irruption into the territories of Arjgos in order to 
lay them waste. He conceived, at the same time, that eithier 
Antigonus would be so much affected with the appreben* 
sions of ignominy as to hazard a battle, when he would cer- 
tainly be defeated ; or that, on the other hand, if he shouU 
decline fighting, he would lose all his reputation with the 
Achseans, while the ^artans, on the contrary, would be vea- 
dered more daring and intrepid. The event succeeded ac- 
cording to hts expectations; for as the whole country w^ 
ruined oy the devastations of his troops, the people of ArgoSf 
in their rage and impatience, assembled in a tumultaoiis 
manner at tibe palace gate, and with a murmuring tone press- 
ed the king either to give thdr enemies battle, or resign 
the command of his troops to those who were less timorous 
than himself. Antigonus, on the other hand, who had so 
much of the prudence and presence of mind essential to a 
great general, as to be sensible that the dishonourable part of 
one in his station, did not consist in hearing himself n^nx^- 
cd, but in exposing himself rashly, and without reason, and 
in quittki^ certainties for chance, refused to take the ndd, 
and persisted in his resolution not to fight. Cleoaienes 
therefore led up his troops to the walls of Argos, and when 
he had laid the open country waste, marched his army back 
to^)arta. 

This expedition redounded very much to his honour, and 
obliged even his enemies to confess that he was an exceUeat 
general, and a person of the highest merit and capacity in 
the conduct of the most arduous affairs. In a word, they 
could never sufficiently ^mire his manner of o[»x)^g the 
forces of a single city to the whole power of the Macedoni- 
ans, united with that of all Peloponnesus, notwithstanding 
the immense supplies which had been furnished by the king; 
w^^ and especially when they conddered that he had not only 
^^preserved Laconia free mm all insults, but had even peDe* 
^ trated into the territories of his enemies, where hp ravaj^ 
the country, and made himself master of several great cities* 
This they were persuaded could not be the effect of sttiy or-^ 
dinary abilities in the art of war, nor of any common magna- 
»lmity. A misfortune however unhappily prevented Ite 
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fDQjD ifiinstating Sparta in her andent power, as will be evi- 
disntia the sequel. 

Sect. V. 

Lottie of Selasia, wherein Araigomut defeatB Cleomeneg, A 
greca earthquake <U Rhidea, 

« The Macedonians and Achacans having quitted their quar- 
ters on the approach of summer, Antigonus put himself at 
the bead of them, and advanced into Laconia. His army 
vas composed of twenty-eight thousand foot, and twelve 
hundred horse ; but that of Cleomenes did not amount to 
ziKR« than twenty thousand men. As the latter d[ these two 
princes expected an irruption from the enemy, he had forti- 
Bed all the passes, by posting detachments of his troops in 
them, and by throwing up intrenchments, and cuttine down 
trees, after which he formed his camp at Selasia. He ima- 
gined, and with good reascm, that the enemies would endea- 
vour to force a passage into the country through this avenue, 
in which he was not deceived. This defile was formed by- 
two mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, and the 
other that of Olympus. The river Oeneus ran between 
thenrii on the banks ci which was tiie road to Sparta. Cleo- 
menes having thrown up a strong intrenchment at the foot of 
these mountwns, posted his brother Euplidas on the eminence 
qH £va, at the head of the allies, and planted himself on 
Olympus,, with the Lacedaemonians, and a party of the fo- 
i^gn traces, placing, at the same time, along each bank of 
the river, a detachinent of the cavalry, and foreign auxi- 
liaries. 

Antigonus, when he arrived there, saw all the passes for- 
tified, and was sensible, by the manner in which Cleomenes 
had posted his troops, that he had neglected no precaution 
either for defending himself or attacking his enemies, and that 
he had formed his camp into such an advantageous dispo- 
sition, as rendered all approaches to it extremely difficult* 
All this abated his ardour for a battle, and caused him to en- 
camp at a small distance, where he had an opportunity of ' 
covering his troops with a rivulet. He continued there for 
several days, in order to view tiie situation of the different 
posts, and sound the dj^osition of the nations who composed 
the enemy's army. Sometimes he seemed to be forming 
designs, which kept the enemy in suspense how to act. They 
liowever were always upon their guard, and their situation 
sec«ired them from insults in any quarter. At last both sides 
resolved upon a deci»ve battle. 

«A.M.378t. Ant-J. C.8S3. Polyb* 1. ii% p. 1$0«*U4* Plot, in CleoiB. p ' 
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Itistiot easy to comprehend Vfhj Cleomenes, >w%oWil» 
posted so advantageously, and whose troops were infMor taft 
those of the enemy by one third, while they were secure of 
a free communication in their rear, with Sparta, finom 
whence the^ might easily be supplied wfth pr6vifeion^ shoukl 
resolve, without the least appmnt necessity, to hazard a 
battle, the event of which was to decide the &te of Lacedae- 
inon. 

Polybitt^ hideed, seems to intimate the ^use of this pro- 
ceeding, when he observes, that Ptolemy caused Cleomenes 
to be acquainted, that he no longer would supply him with 
money, and exhorted him at the same time to come to m 
accommodation with Antigonus. As Cleomenes tberdbre 
was incapable of defraying the expenseof this war, and was 
not only m arrear with his foreign troops to the amount c€ a 
veiy consideraWe sum, but found it extremdy diffiadt to 
maintain lus Spartan forces, we may consequently suppose 
that this situadon of his affairs was his hiducement to ven- 
ture a battle. 

When the signals were given on each side, Antigonos de- 
tached a body ot troops, consisting of Macedonian and IBy- 
i4an battalions, alternately disposed, against those of the ene- 
my posted on Mount Eva. ¥&s second line conasted of Acar- 
namans and Cretans, and in the rear of these two thousand 
Achsans were drawn up as a body of reserve. He drew 
up his cavalry along the bank of the river, in order to cppose 
those of the enemy, and caused them to be supported oj a 
thousand of the Adiiean foot, and the same number of Me^ 
|alopolitans. He then placed hnnseif at the head of the 
Macedonians, and the light armed fordgn troops, and ad- 
vanced to Mount Olympus to attack Cleomenes. The fo- 
yeigners were distiosed into the first fine, and marched im- 
mediatdy before me Macedonian phalanx, which was<£vid'- 
fd into two bodied, the one in the rear of the other, because 
theground woukl not admit their forming a larger from. 

The action began at Mount Eva, when the light-armed 
thwps, who had been msted with an inteiitoi to cover and 
■support the cavalry of Cleomenes, observing that tfie rear of 
the Achaean cohorts was uncovered, immediately wheeled 
about and attacked them. Those who endeavoured to gain 
tiie summit of the mountain, found themselves vigoro&lf 
pressed by the enemy, and in great daneer, being threatened 
m front by EucHdas, who was on the heights, at the saime 
time that they were charged hi their rear by the foreign 
troops, who assaulted them with the utmost impetuosity. 
Philopoemen and his citizens were posted among thecav^ 
•* ,^*»eonus, who were supportedf by the Illyrians, and had 
•rder* not to move from that post till a particular 8^ 
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slu^ld be g^ven. PhUqxiemen oteerving that it Would not 
be difficult to fell upon this lig:ht in&ntry of Euclidas, and 
rout them entirely, and that tms was the critical moment for 
Ijbe char^ immediately communicated his opinion to such 
of the king's officers as commanded the cavalry. Tbeyt 
liowever, would not so much as hear him, merely because 
lie had never commanded, and was then very young ; and 
even treated what he said as absurd. Philopoemen was not 
diverted fix)m his purpose by that us^;e, but at the head of 
liis own citizens, whom he prevailed upon to foUow him, he 
attacked and repulsed that body of infanUy with great slaugh- 
ter. 

The Macedonimis and niyrians, being disenga^d by this 
c^eration from what before had retarded their motions, boldly 
Hiarched up the hill to their enemies. Euclidas was then to 
engage with a. phalanx, whose whole force consisted in the 
strict union of its parts, the closeness of its ranks, the steady 
and equal force of its numerous and pointed spears, and the 
uniform impetuosity of that heavy body, which by its weight 
overthrew and bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able officer would 
have marched down the mountain, with such of his troops as 
were lightest armed and most active, to have met the phsuanx. 
He would have attacked them as soon as they be^an to ascend, 
and would then have harassed them on every side. The in- 
equalities of tlie mountsun, with the difficulty of ascending it 
entirely uncovered, would have enabled him to have opeued 
a passage through this body of men, and to have interrupt- 
ed their march, by putting their ranks into confusion, and 
breaking their order of battle ; he would also have feUl^n 
back by degrees, in order to regain the summit of the moun^- 
tain, as the enemy advanced upon him ; and after he had 
deprived them of the only advantage they could exi)ect from 
the quality of their arms, and the Ssposition of their troops, 
be might have improved the advantage of his post in such a 
snaiHier, as to have easily put them to flight 

Euclidas, instead of acting in this manner, continued on the 
top of the mountain, flattenng himself, that victoiy would in- 
faUibly attoid his arms : he imagined, in all probability, that 
the higher he permitted the enemy to advance, the easier it 
would be for him to precipitate their troops down the steep 
declivity ; but as he had not reserved for his own forces a 
sufficient extent of ground for any retreat that might happen 
to be necessary for avoicUng the formidable charge of the 
phalamc, which advanced upon him in good order, his troops 
were crowded together in such a manner, as ob%ed them to 
fi^t on the summit of the mountain, where they could net 
Iwti^ sustmn the weight of the Ulyrian arms, and the ordei' 
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dl battle into which thdt mfeiitry fbrmeii! themselves ofi the 
emhieDce ; and as his men goqIq neither retreat nor change 
their ground^ they were soon defeated bjr their enemiea. 

Diii^ifrthis action, the cavalry of each army had also en- 
gaged. That of the Achasans behaved themselves with 
green bravery, and Philopoemen in particular ; because they 
were senirible that the liberties of their republic wouM be de- 
dded by this battle. PbOopoemen, in the heat of the action, 
had his horse killed tmder him, and while be foi^ht on foot, 
his armoar was pierced through with a javelin ; the wound, 
however, was not mortal, nor attended with any ill conse- 
quences. 

The two Idngs began the engagement on Moimt CMym- 
piSi with thdr fight-armed troops and foreign soldiers, of 
whom each of them had about five thousand. As the actien 
txiol: place in the sight dt each sovereign and his army, the 
ttoopd vied with eaeh other in rignaltzing themselves, as well 
in parties, as when the battie became general. Man and 
man, and rank to rank, aH fought with the utmost vigour 
and obstinacy. Cleomenes, when he saw his brotfier de- 
fbaled, and bis cavahy beginning to give grotind in the pladn^ 
•#as apprehensive that the enemy would pour upon him from 
B& quarters : and therefore thought it advisable to level all 
the entrenchjtnents around his camp, and cause his whole 
army to march out in front. The trumpets having sounded 
a i^gnal for the fight-armed troops to retreat from the sfJace 
between the two camps, each phalanx advanced with loud 
shouts^ shifting tlieir lances at the same time, and began the 
charge. The action was very hot. One while the Mace- 
donians fell back before the valour trf the Spartans ; and 
these^ to thdr turn, were unable to sustain the weight of the 
Macedonian phalanx ; till at last the troops of Antigonus 
advandng with tlieir lances lowered and closed, charged the 
Lacedemonians with all the impetuosity of a phalanx that 
had doubled its ranks, and drove them mm thar entrench- 
ments. The defeat then became general ; the Lacedaemo- 
iwans fell in giisat numbers, and those who survived, fled 
from the field of battle in the greatest disorder. Cleomenes, 
with only a few horse, retreated to Sparta. Plutarch as- 
sures us, that most of the foreign troops perished in this bat- 
tle, and that no more than twt> hundred Lacedsemoraans es- 
caped out of six thousand. 

It may justly be said, tiiat Antigonus owed his success, in 
some measure, to the prudence and bravery of the young 
Philopoemen. His boldness and resolution in attacking the 
fight mfentry of the enemy with so few forces as those of his 
own troop, ccmtributed to the overthrow of the wing com- 
ihanded by Eodidas, and that drew oa the general defeat* 
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Tlu8 action, ondertakeQ bf a private cafytain of hone, not. 
onlv without orders, but in oppoeitiontothe superior officers, 
and even contrary to the command of the general, seems to 
be a transgression of military discipline ; but it ought to be 
remembered, that the wei&re of an army is a circumstance 
superior to all other considerations. Had the general been 
present, he himself would have given directions lor that 
movement, and the delay even of a ab^e moment mi|^t oc- 
casion the impossibility of its success. It is evident t^it An- 
tii^onus judged of the action in this manner ; for when the 
battle was over he assumed an air of seeming displeasure, 
demanded of Alexander, who commanded his cavalry, what 
his reason could be for beginning the attack before the sig- 
nal, contrary to the orders he had issued ? Alexander then, 
feplyin^, that it was not himself but a young officer of Me- 
galopolis, who had tran^;ressed Ins commands in that man-^ 
ner : *' That young man," said Antigonus, ** in seizing the 
** opportunity, behaved like a great general, but you the ge- 
*' n^al like a young man/' 

Sparta, on this disaster, showed that ancient steadiness 
and intrq>idity, which seemed to have something of aaavaffe 
air, and had distinguished her citizens oa all occaaioos. No 
wife was seen to mourn for the loss of her husband, ^he 
old men celebrated the de«itb of their children ; and the 6hil- 
dren congratulated their fathers who had fallen in battle* 
Eveiy one dq>lored the late which had prevented them Iroai 
sacrindng their lives to the libertv of their country. Thejy 
Of>ei)ed their hospitable doors to those who returned covered 
with wounds from tlie army ; they attended them with pe* 
culiar care, and supplied them with ail the accommodation* 
tiiey oeeded. No trouble or confiision was seen through the 
whole city, and every individual lamented more the public 
calamity, than any particttlar loss of their own. 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, advised his dtizeos 
to receive Antigonus ; assuring them, at the same -time, that 
wbatev^ might be his own condition, he would always pro- 
mote the wel&re of his country; witii the utmost pleasure, 
whenever it should happ^ to he in his pow^r. He thai 
retired into his own house, but would neiuier drink, though 
very thirsty, nor ait down, though extr^n^ ^tiguecL Ckh 
prdsaed as he then was with ^ weig^ of his armour, he 
leaned against a column, with his head rechned on his arm^ 
and after he had deliberated with himself &r some timeon 
the different measures which he might adopt, he suddenly 
ouicted die hoose, and went with his friends to the port of 
Gythium, where he embarked in a vessel he had prq»ared 
for that purpose, and sailed for Egypt* 

A Spartan, faaTiPg made <i Mvely repr^a^tRtaqp to )^>tf 
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the melancholy consequences that might attend his prcfKsed 
Toyage to Egypt, and the indignity a king of Sparta voold 
sustain by crouching in a servile manner to a foreign prmce, 
took that opportunity to exhort him, in the strongest manner, 
to prevent tnose just reproaches by a voluntary and ^oiioas 
death, and to justify himself, by that action, to those who had 
sacrificed their lives in the fields of Selasia, for the liberty of 
S^rta. " You are deceived," replied Cleomenes, " if you 
" imagine there is any bravery in confronting death, merely 
•' Uirough the apprehension of false shame, or the desh^ of 
** empty applause: say rather, that such an action is mean 
•• and pusillanimous. The death we may be induced to 
** covet, instead of bdng the evasioti of an action, oup^bt to be 
** an action itself <>, since nothing can be more dishonourable 
•* than either to live or die, merely tor one's self For my 
*' part, I shall endeavour to be useful to my country, to my 
*^ latest breath ; and whenever this hope happens to fail us, 
** it wfll be easy for us to have recourse to deaths if such 
" should be then our inclination." 

& Cleomenes had scarce set sail, before Antigonus arrived 
at Sparta, and made himself master of the city. He seemed 
to treat the inhabitants more like a friend than a conqueror ; 
and declared to them, that he had not engaged in a war 
i^nst the Spartans, but agsdnst Cleomenes, whose fli^ 
had satisfied and disarmed his resentment. He likewise 
added, that it would be glorious to lus memory, to have it 
said by posterity, that Sparta had been preserved by the 
prince who alone had the good fortune to take it. He reck- 
oned he had saved that city, by abolishing aU that the se^ 
of Cleomenes had accomplished for the re-establishment 
of the ancient laws of Lycurgus ; though that conduct was 
the real cause of its ruin. Sparta lost all that was valua- 
ble, to her, by the overthrow and involuntary retrgat of 
Cleomenes. One fiU;al battle blotted out that happy davn 
cf ppwer and glory, and for ever deprived him of the hqpes 
of reinstating his city in her ancient splendour and ori^Qal 
autiiority, which were mcapable of subsisting after the abo- 
lition of those anci^t laws and customs on which her wel- 
fiire was founded. Corruption then resumed her fin*mer 
course, and daily gathered strength, till Sparta sunk to her 
last declension in a very short space of time. It may ti^ere- 
fore be justiy said, that the bold views and enterpr^ of 
Cleomenes were the last struggles of its expinxig liberty. 

a The ftncients OMUntain^ it a*« prioeiple. that the dath of pemuli onploT- 
ed in the adminiacratioo of a state ought neither to Ife useleu or inactive, wiv 
vecpeet to the piihlie f but a natacal eooiequeMe of their mtniitiT, and aae ot' 
their most important aotioaa. Plut. in Lyeuic. p. i7. 
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Ajiilisoous left Sparta three davs after he had entered it : 
and. his departure was occasiGnea by the intelligence he had 
received, that a war had broken out in Macedonia, where 
^be Barbarians committed dreadful ravages. If this news 
bad arrived three days sooner, Cleomenes might have 1)een 
saved. Antigonus was already afflicted with a severe indis- 
positioQ, which at last ended m a consumption and total de- 
Buidon of humours, that carried him off two or three years 
after. He however would not suffer himself to be dejected 
by lus ill state of health, and had even ^irit enough to en- 
gage in new battles in his own kmgdom. It was said, that 
after he had been victorious over the Illyrians, he was so 
transported with joy, that he frequently repeated these ex- 
pressions, *• O the glorious happy battle !** and that he ut- 
tered this exclamation with so much ardour, that he burst a 
vein, and lost a large quantity of blood : this symptom was 
succeeded by a violent fever, which ended his days. Some 
time before his death, he settled the succession to his domi- 
nions in favour of Philip, the son of Demetrius, who was then 
fcurteen years of age ; or it may be rather said, that he re- 
turned him the sceptre, which had only been deponted in 
lus hand. 

Cleomenes in the mean time, arrived at Alexandria, where 
he met with a very cdd reception from the kmg, when he 
yras first introduced into his presence. But after he had 
given that monarch proofs of his admirable sense, and shoMm 
in his common conversation the generous freedom, openness, 
iEOid simplicity of the Spartan manners, attended with a 
gracefid politeness, in which there was nothing mean, and 
even a noble pride that became his birth and dignity, Pto- 
lemy was then sennble of his merit, and esteemed him in- 
finitely above all those courtiers who were only soficitous to 
Dlease him by abject flatteries. He was even struck with con- 
cision and remorse for having neglected so great a man, and 
for having abandoned him to Antigonus, who had raised his 
own reputation, arid enlarged his power to an infinite degree, 
by his victory over that prince. « The king of Egy^it then 
endeavoured to comfort and relieve Cleomenes, by treating 
hitn with the utmost honour, and giving him rqieated assur- 
ances that he would send him into Greece with such a fleet 
^d a supply of money, as with his other good offices should 
be suffident to re-establish him on the throne. He also assien- 
ed him a yearly pendon of twenty-four talents (about five 
thousand pounds sterling), with which he supported himself 
and his friends, witl^ the utmost frugaUty, reserving all the 
remainder of that allowance for the relief of those who re- 
tired iato I^gypt from Grec rc. * Ptolemy however died bc- 
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fore be could accomplish his promise to CleomeDes. This 
prince had reigned, twenty-five years, and was the last c( 
that race in whom any true virtue and moderation wasc^» 
^icuous ; A for the generality of his successors were maor 
sters of debauchery and wickedness. The prince, whose 
character we are now describing, had made it his prindpal 
care ^ to extend his dominions to the South, from the time of 
bis concludinff the peace with Syria. Accordingly be had 
extendol it the whole length of the Red Sea, as well along 
the Arabian as the Ethiopian coasts, and even to the Straits s 
which form a communication with the southern ocean. He 
was succeeded on the throne of Egypt by his sou Ptolemy,, 
sumamed Philopator. 

d Some time before this, Rhodes suflbred very cdhsidera- 
ble damages from a great earthquake : the walls of the city, 
with the arsenals, and the docks in the harbour, where the 
slups of that island were Udd up, were reduced to a very 
ruinous condition ; and the fiamous Colossus, which was es- 
teemed one of the wcmders of the world, was thrown down 
and entirely destroyed. It is natural to think, that this earth- 
quake spared neither private houses, nor public stru^ures^ 
nor even the temples of the gods. The loss sustained by it 
amounted to immense sums ; and the Rhodians, reduced t& 
the utmost distress, sent deputations to all the neighbouring 
princes, to implore their relief in that melancholy conjunc- 
ture. An emulation worthy of pnuse, and not to be paral- 
lelled in history, prevailed m favour of thatdeploraUe city ; 
tod Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in £^gypt, ^ffna- 
Used themselves in a peculiar manner on that occasion. The 
two former of these princes contributed above an hundred 
talents, and erected two statues in the public square ; one of 
which represented the people of Rhodes, and the o^er that 
of Syracuse ; the former was crowned by the latter to testi- 
fy, as Polybius observes that the Syracusans thought the c^- 
portunity of relieving the Rhodians a j^vour and obligation 
conferred upon themselves. Ptolemy, besides his other ex- 
penses, which amounted to a very considerable sum, supplied 
that people with three hundred talents, a million of bushels 
of com, and a sufficient quantity of timber for buildine ten 
gallies of five benches of oars, and as many more of three 
bendies, besides an infinite quantity of wood for other build- 
ings; aU which donations Were accompanied with three 
thousand talents for erecting the C<dossus anew. Asitigcnus 
Seleucus, Prusias, Mithridates, and aU the princes, as well 
as cities, signalised their libei^ty on this occasion. Even 
private persons emulated each other in faring in this g^ori^ 

a Smlio. 1. 17. p. 790l h Vmun, adufit. e Stitf ti tf 
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mwdd humanity ; and historians have recorded that a 
lady whose name was Chryseis •, and who truly merited that 
appeSatioQ, furnished from her own substance an hundred 
tHoQsand bushels of com. Let the princes of these times, 
ajrs Polybius, who imagine they hare done gloriously in giv- 
iog four or live thiDusand crowns, only consider how inftrior 
tiieir generosity is to that we have now described. Rhodes, 
in consequence of these liberalities, was re-established in a 
few years, in a more opulent and iplendid state than she had 
eTer eamerieoced before, if we oify^ except the Colossus. 

This Colossas was a braasen statue of a prodigious size, as 
I have formerly observtd. Some authors t^ve uBrmed, that 
the money arising from the contributions already mentioned, 
amDunted to five times as much as the loss which the Rho- 
dians had sustained. ^ This people, instead of employinjg the 
sums thqr had received, m replacmg that statue according to 
the intention of the donors* pretended that the oracle df Dd- 
j^os had ftabidden it, and g^ven them a command to pre- 
serve that money for other purposes, by which they enrich- 
ed themselves. The Colossus lav neglected on the ground 
far the wps^ce of eight hundred ana lunety-four years ; at the 
expiration of which Tthat is to sot, in the six hundred and 
serenty-third year of our Lord) Moawyas ^ the sixth caliph 
oremperor of the Saracens, made himadf master of Rhodes, 
and sold tlus statue to a Jewish merchant, who loaded nine 
hnndred camels with the metal ; which computed by eig^t 
quintals for each load, after a deduction of the (fiminution 
which the statue had sustained by rust, and veiy probably 
bjr theft, amounted to more than eight hundred and ux 
thpoaand pounds, or seven thcRisand two hundred quintal^ 
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CONTINUED. 

Skct. L 

jtnMqchue takes the strangest cUiee in Caloeyrisu He ie 
eniirefy defeated at the dottle tf Bafikkt. 

I OBSEKVXD in the precei&ig book, that Ptoleniy Phikipft- 
tor had succeeded Ptidemy Everaetes^ bis &ther,in £^pt •. 
On die bther aide, Seleaciu CaUmicas was dead in Parttiia. 
He bad left two sons, Seleucus and Antiodius ; and the fitst 
vho.was the eider, succeeded to his father's throne, and aa- 
siuned the sumaBDe of kefatnos (Ceraunus) or the Thun- 
derer ^ which no wa^r suited his chanbcter ; for he was a veiy 
weak prince, both in body and inind, and never did any actiaas 
tiiatGorreq[xxidedwithtlie]deaaumstedbythatnam& His 
reign was short* and his autborityout ill established, either 
in Oiearmjr ortheMQidnces. What prevented his losing it 
entirdy was, that Achseus, hb cousin, son to Andromachus 
his mother's brother, a man of courage and abiliti^ assumed 
the managemtot of his affairs, which his Other's ill conduct 
had reduced to a very low ebb. As Ibr Andromachus, he 
was taken by Ptolemy, in a war with Cal&ucas, and k^ 
Prisoner in Aleicandria, during all his reign, and part of the 



* Attdus kii» of Pergamus having seized upon all Asia 
Minor, firom Mount Taurus as Car as the Hellespont, Seles- 
cus marched agamst him, and left Hermias the Carian re- 
gent of Syria. Achsus accompanied bira in that expediticn, 
and did him all the good services which the low stateof his 
affsdrs would admit. 

« As there was no moo^ to pay the forces, and the king 

• A.M.S778. AntJ.C.SM. Poifl»il.iT.|>.SU.&LT.p.M«. HieraiL 
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ivas dttpiied by the sokBerft for lus weakneM* Hkaaortiid 
Apaturius, two of the chkf officers, formed a oonaimcy 
a«unst him diuing his absence in Phrym^ andpononedhim 
However, Achsua revenged that horrid acdoo, by patting to 
death the two rine-leaderi, and all who had enmged in thdr 
ploL He acted anerwardi with so much pnidenoe and va- 
lour with regard to the army, that he kq[)t the soldien in 
their obedJence; and prevented Attains €rom taking advas- 
tage of this accident, which, but for his excdlest coodDCt, 
voukl have kMt the Syrian empire all it at31 possesaed OB that 
aide. 

Sdeucas dymg witiiout children, the army oflbred die 
crown to Achcus, and several of the provuicea did the same* 
However, he had the generosinr to refose it at that time» 
though he afiterwards thought himself obliged to act in adif- 
larent manner. In the present conjuncture he not oi^^vefosod 
the crown, but preserved it carefully for the la wful heir« Anb- 
ochus, brother of the deceased king, who was but in Us £f- 
tecnth year. Sdencus, at his setting out for Asia Moor, had 
sent him mto Babylonia*, to be educated, where he was 
"When hb brother med. He was now brought firem thence 
to Antioch, where he asoended the throne, and enjoyed it 
thirty-six years^-->Fcr his iUustnous actions he has been siir- 
named the Great. Acheus, to secure the succesaon in Us 
frvour, sent a detachment of the army to him m Syria, with 
Epigenes, one of the late kii^s most experienced genBrak 
The rest of the forces he kept fof the service of tbtoatete, 
in that part of the countiy where he himseilf was. 

* As soon as Antiochus was possessed of the crown,he sent 
Mcdo and Alexander, two brothers, into the East, the for- 
mer as governor of Media, and the hater of Persia. Achs- 
us was qxpcinted to preside over the provinces of Asia hfincr. 
. Epigenes had the command of the troops which were kept 
about the king's pmon ; and Hemuas tiie Carian was de- 
clared his prime minister, as he had been under his bsniher. 
Achstts soon recovered all the territories winch Attahtt had 
taken from the empire of Syria, and forced him to confine 
himself within his kingdom of Pergamus. Alexander and 
Molo deqiifiing the king's youth, were no-aooner fixed is 
their governments, but th^ refosed to acknowiedge liom; 
and cich declared himself sovereign in the provinoe over 
which he had been appointed lieutenant Hermias, by bis 
ill treatment of them, had very much contributed to their 
revolt 

This minister was of a crud diq[>o«tion> The 
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ecmiderablefinilts were by hhn considered as crimes, and 
punidled with tbe utmost iwomr. He was a man of veiy 
fitHe genius, but hanshty, ftiQ of himself, tenacious of his 
'Own Qpimon* and would liave thought it a dishonour to have 
dther asked or &Uowed another man's advice. He could 
not benr tiiat an^r penon should share with him in credit and 
aotfaority. Merit of every kind was mspccXed by, or rather 
-wm oifiousto him. Butthe chief object of his hatred was 
£{Hee&eSk wlio had the repatation of being one of the ablest 
Igenmls of his time, and m whom the tro^ reposed an en- 
tire confidence. It was this reputation which gave the prime 
number umbrage ; and it was not in his power to conceal 
the ifi-wiU he bore him. 

« News beii» brought of Molo's revolt, Antiochus assem- 
hkd Ins oeuncu, in order to consider what was to be done in 
tliepresent posture of afiairs ; and whether it would be ad- 
'visaole for hmi to march in person against that rebel, or turn 
towards Ccelosrria, to check the entemises of Ptolemy. 
Epigones was the ftrst who^Kike, andoedared, thatth^ 
had no time to kjse ; that it was absolutdy necessary the 
Idng should go in person into the East, in order to take ad- 
vantage of t& most fevouraMe comunctures and ofmortuni- 
ties for acting against the reb^ ; that when he should be on 
Ite spot, other Molo would not dare to attempt any thing 
In die sig^ of his prince, and of an army ; or, in case he 
siionld pmst in. his design, the people, struck with the pre- 
" sence of their sovereign, in the return of their zeal and afiection 
fi>r him» would not &il to deliver him up ; but that the most 
important point of all was, not to give hjxn time to fortify 
iuinsell Hermias could not forbear interruptiQ^ him ; and 
cried, in an ai^;ry and self-suffident tone A voice, that to 
julvise the king to march in person against Molo^ with so in- 
cooaderable a body of forces, would be to delhrer hhn up to 
therebels. The real motive of his speakfig in this manner 
.w«B, lus being afraid of sharing in the dangers of th^ expe- 
ditkn. Ptolemy was to him a much less Sxrmidable enemy. 
There was little to be feared from invading a prince enthe- 
If devoted to trivial {Measures. The advice of Hermias pre- 
vailed; imon which the command of part of the troops was 
^ven to Xenon and Tlieodatus, with orders to carry on the 
war against Molo ; and the king himsdf mardied with the 
rest of the army towards Ccelosyria. 

Beihg come to Seleuctts near Zeugma, he there found 
JLaodice, dau^iter of Mithxidates king of Pontus, who was 
bfoui^t thither to eqxsuse. him. He made some stay there 
to solemnize his nimtials, the joy of which was soon inter- 
rppted bf the news brought from the East, viz. that his ge- 
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nerals, tmable to make head agsSnst Molo and 
-who hkd united dieir forces, had lean forced to retire, smit 
leave them masters of the fidd of battie. AntiOGhss the& 
saw the error he had committed, m wAfoiknring fipigeoei^ 
advice ; and thereapon was for laying aside the eBterprise 
against Coelosyria, m order to mandi with all his troapa to 
suppress that revolt. But Hermias persisted^ as ohs&iibclf 
as ever m l^s first opinion. He fiuiaed he spoke waid»«, 
in declaring:, in an emphatic, sententioas mamKr, ^ Thai it 
** became kmgs tomai^ in person against kuigs, and toaend 
** their lieutenants agsunst rebels." Antiochus was so weak 
as to acqaiesce again in Hermias's ofuroon. 

It is scarce po^le to conceive, how useless expenesaceof 
everyr kind is to an indolent prince, who hves wkhoat reflec- 
tion. This artfid, inshmating, and deeettfol mmister, who 
knew how to adapt himself to all the desires and innlinations 
of his master ; inventive and mdustrioos in folding oak. new 
methods to i^ease and amuse, he had the cunning to make 
himself necessary, l^ easmg his jmnceof the w«ght of pub- 
lic business ; so tiiat Antiochus ima^pned he oouid not do 
without him. And though he perceived several tiunga in 
his conduct and counsels which gave him dii^*ast, he wionld 
not give himself the trouble to examine strictly into them; 
nor had resolution enough to resume the authori^ he had 
in a manner abandoned to him. So that acquiescing again 
in his opinion on this occasion (not from conviction, Imt 
'weakness and inddence]^ he contented himsdf with sending 
a general, and a body ot troops, into the £ast; and hinaetf 
resumed the expedition of Ccclosyria. 

' The general* he sent on that occasion was Xenatas the 
Achsan, m whose commission it was ordeiwi, that the two 
former generate should resign to him the command of their 
foi<6es, and serve under him. He had never commanded ia 
Chidf before, and his onfy merit was, his being the prime 
minister's friend and creature. Raised to an empkiymem^ 
to which his vanity and presun^ytkm oould never have ena^ 
boldened him to aspire, he behaved wi& hau^^itiaess to :tbe 
other officers, and with bddness and temerity to the eneny. 
The success was such as might be expected ^l^m so ill a 
choice. In passing the Tigris, lie fell into an amboacade» 
into wMch the enemy drew him by stratagem, and himself 
and all his army were cut to pieces. This victory cpeaeii 
to the r^3els the province of Babyloraa and all Mesopotamia, 
of which they, by this means, possessed themselves widiiout 
anv oppositkn. 

Antiochus, in the mean time, had advanced intoCcelonrria, 
as for as ^e valley lying between the two ridges or ^^ 

ah.H»rfM» AntJ.C.SM. 
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jlKsiBitaiiiBlJbiiiusandAjDitilibanu^ He found the passes of 
these BioiiitaiDS so strongly fortified, and so well defended 
bnr Theodotos the .^Qtotian, to whom Ptolemy had confided 
toe government of this province, that he was obliged to 
marai back, finding it not posnble for him to advance far- 
ther. There is no doubt but the news of the defeat of his 
tiQops in the East hastened also his retreat He assembled 
his cooncil, and again debated on the rebdlion. Epigenes^ 
after saying, in a modest tone, that it would have been most 
advisable to march immediately against them, to prevent 
tiMir having time to fortify themselves as they had done, 
added, that the same reason ought to make them more ex« 
pecUtious now, and devote their whole care and study to a 
war, which, if neglected, might terminate in the ruin of the 
empire. Hermias, who thou^t himself injured by this dis- 
eourse, began to exclaim agamst Epigenes in the most op* 
probrious terms on this occasion. He conjured the king not 
to lay aside the enterprise of Coetosyria, affirming, that he 
coold not abandcn it, without evincing a levity and inconstancy 
eoturdy inconsistent with the glory of a prince of his wisdom 
and knowledge. The whole council hung down their heads 
tiirough shame; and Antiochos himself was much ^ssatis* 
Bed. It was unanimously resolved to march with the utmost 
vpusA agamst the rebels: and Hermias, finding that all re-* 
SMtance would be in vain, grew immediatefy quite another 
man. He came over with great zeal to the general c^inion^ 
and seemed more ardent man any body m hastening its 
esBBcution. Accordingly the troops set out towards Apa- 
mea, where the rendezvous was fixed. 

They had scarce setout when a sedition arose in the army 
on account of the soldiers' arrears. This unlucky accident 
threw the king into the utmost consternation and anxiety ; 
and indeed the danger was imminent Hermias, seeing me 
king in such perplexity, comforted him, and promised to pay 
imnoediately the whole arrears due to the army : but at the 
same time earnestly besought Antiochus not to take Epigenes 
witii him in this expedition, because, after the noise thehr 
qnarreb had made, it would no longer be possible for them 
to act in concert in the operations ofthe war, as the good of 
Hieservkse mig^ reqiure. His view in tiiis was, to begin by 
kaaenmg Antiochus^ esteem and afiection for ^genes by 
absence, well knowing that princes soon fomt the virtues 
and services of a man removed fitun theur sight. 

This proposal perplexed the king very much, who was 
perfectly senable how necessary the presence of a general 
of Epigenes's experience and abili^ was in so important an 
C8q>edition. But«, as Hermias had industrioudy contrived 
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' to bonoge, moA va a manaer gain pdaaeiniaD of Uih tij aiil, 
maimer of metlMxis, such as siiggeiting to lum pretended plai\s 
of economy, watching his ev<ery action, Iteeping a k&d of 
guard over him, and oribing his aiection by toe most aban- 
doned obaequiousoeas and adulation, that unhappy prince was. 
no longer his own master. The king therefore oopsented, 
though with the utmost rductance, to what he required;! 
^d Cpigenes was accordingjLy ordered to retire to Apaioea«| 
This event suiprised and terrified all the courtiers, who werel 
apprehensive of the same late: but the soldiers having re-| 
ceived all their arrears were very eaiy ; and thougt^ them-* 
adves highly oblip^ed to the prime raimster, by whose means. , 
thQT had been paxL Having in this manner, made hhnselr 
master of the nobles by fear, and of the army by their pay ' 
he marched with the king. | 

As Epigenes's disgrace extended oidy to hb remofval, it' 
was far frim satiating his vengeance: and as it did not calm 
his uneasiness with regard to the Allure, he was qyprdien- 
sive that he m^ht obtain leave to return, to prevent which 
he employed efiectual means. Alexis, go v emor of the cita- I 
dd of ^Mimea* was entirdy at his devotion; and, indeed, 
how few would be otherwise with regard to an all-powerfol 
minister, the sole dispenser of his master's £eivQurs! Hermias 
orders this man to dispatch Epigenes, and prescribes him 
the manner. In consequence of this, Alexis bribes one of 
^Hgenea's domestics; fluid, by p&» and promiae^ engines 
him to slide a latter he gave him among his master's papers. 
This letter seemed to have been written and subscrdied by 
Molo, one of the chiefe df the rebds, who thanked Epigenes 
for having formed a conspiracy agakist the king, and com- 
municated to hiss the methods by ivhich he mig^t aafidy put 
it in executign. Some days after Alexis went to him, and 
asked whether he had not received a letter from Mdo ^ Epi- 
genes, suiprised at this questkn, expressed hb astooishment, 
and at the same time the highest imfignation. The other 
replied that he was ordered to inspect his papers. Accord- 
ingly, a search being made, the foiged letter was found ; and 
Epigenes, without being oaUed to a trial, or otherwise ex- 
amined, was put to death. The kinr, at the bare sl^t of 
the letter^ imagined that the charge had been folly proved 
against him. However the courtiers thoi^^t otherwise ; bat 
&r kept them all tongue-tied, and dumb. How unhappy, 
and how much to be pitied are princes ! 

Although the season was now very for advanced, Antio^ 
chus passed the Euphrates, assembled all his fiarces : and 

l^cponrci'oif uwa t^s *B;ti£(8 aanonOd'of, &u ?)v outS xupioc. Ciicamveotvs ct 
irraoeeoMnii <BCoiiomih,eC cast«diii. et ohnqoiis, Hermitt mdigllitste, i«S neik 
mt dMiuiat.* not it A hm^ m^wMxm. 
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that be m^t be nearer at band, to open the cafn])a%A veiy 
eafly the next spring, he m the mean time sent them into 
winter-quarters in the neighbourhood. 

o Upon the return of the sprif^^ he marthed them toward!^ 
the Tigfris, passed that river, totted Molo to come to an en- 
gagement, and gained so comi>lete a victoiy over him, that 
the rebel seeing all knt, laid violent hands on himself. His 
brother Alexander was at that time in Peraa, where Nedas^' 
anotber of their brothers who escaped out of this battle* 
brought him the mournful news. Fihding their affairs des* 
perate, they first kffled their mother, afterwards their wives 
and children, and at last dispatched themsdves, to prevent 
th^r fEiHing into the hands of the conqueror. Such was the 
end df this rebellion, which proved the ruin of all who en- 
gaged in it. A just reward for all tiiose who dare to take up- 
arnas against their sovereign. 

After this victory, the remains of the vanquished army 
submitted to the king, who only reprimanded them m very 
severe terms, and afterwards pardoned them. He then sent 
them, into Media, under the command of those to whose 
care he had committed the government of that province ; 
and returning from thence to aeleucia on the Tigris, he spent 
Sonne time there in giving the orders necessary for re-esta- 
blishing his autliority in the provmces which nad revdted*' 
and for settling all tmngs on their former foundation. 

This being done by persons whom he appointed for that 
purpose, he marched against the Atropadans, who inhalMted* 
the countxy situated to the west of Nfedia, and which is now 
oaHed Georgia. Thdr king, Artabazanes by name, was a 
decreind <dd man, who being greatly terrified at Antiochu8*s' 
approach at the head of a victorious army, sent and made^ 
his submission, and concluded a peace on such conditions as 
Antiochus thought proper to prescribe. 

* News came at this time, tnatthe queen was delivered of 
a son, which proved a subject of joy to the court as well as 
the army. Hermias, fixim that moment revdved in his mind 
bow he might dispatch Antiochus ; in hopes that, after his 
death, he shoujld certeunly be appointed guardian of the young 
prince ; and that, in his name, ne might reign with unlimit- 
ed power. His pride and insolence imA made him odious t« 
all men. Thp people groaned under a government, which' 
the avarice and cruelty of the prime miinster had rendered 
insuppoitable. Their complaints did not reach the thi*one, 
the avenues to which were all closed against th^m. No one 
dared to inform the king of the oppreaach under wWch his 
people groaned. It was well known that he dreaded inspec^-. 

a A. M' 3784. AnuXC. 320. 
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mg the tnith ; and tiiat be abandoned to Hariiilaa'aflm^lr 
att wbo dared to speak assunsthkn. T91 mnr be luvl b^ , 
an utter stranger to the injustice and violence which Qcrr 
mias exerclaed under his name. At last, however, he be* 
gan to open his eyes ; but was himself afi^dd of his nuBiflerx 
«D whom be bad made himsdf dependent, and who had^is- 
somed an absokito authority over mm, by taking idvaolag)& 
of the mdoknce of this prince's disposition, who, at first, 
was well pleased with transierring the burthen of pubfic af- 
£urs finom himself to Hermias. 

ApoUcphimBS, his phyadan, m whom the king rqxsed 
great confidence, and who, by his employment, had free.ao- 
oess to him, took a proper tame to represent the general^ 
content of his subjects, and the danjger to which himself was 
esqi^osed, by the m conduct of his prime minister. He tbeare- 
foie advised Antiochus to take care of binrael^ lest the sane 
iaAe should attend him as has brother had experienced in 
Phtygia; who feU a victim to the ambition of those on w)»Ma 
be most r^ed ; that it was (dsun Hermias was hatcUng 
some ill design ; and that to prevent it, not, a monient was to 
be loat. These were real services, which an officer, wWis 
attached to the person of his kii^ and who has a anpcfe 
affection for him, may and ought to perform. Sudi is the 
use be ought to make of the me access which his sovereipi 
vouch8a£», and the confidence with which he honoon hnu. 

Andochus was surrounded by courtiers whom he had load- 
ed with his &vours, of whom not one had the ooosase to 
hazard his fortune, by telling him the truth. It haa been 
very justly said, that one of the greatest blessings whkb Gnn 
can bestow upon kings, is to ddiver them frcnr the toi^^ues 
jof flatterers, and the »lence of good men. 
, The king, as has been already observed, bad b^pk to en* 
tertain some suspicions of his chief minister, but md not re- 
veal his thoughts to anv person, not knowing whom to trust. 
He was extremely weu pleased that his physician had g^ven 
him this advice ; and concerted measures with Mm torrid 
himself of a minister so universally detested, and so danpger- 
ous. Accordini^y, he removed to some small distance mm 
the army, upon pretence of being indisposed, and carried 
Hermias frith him to bear him company : here taking him 
to walk in a solitary place, where none of his crei^anea 
could come to his assistance, he caused him to be assasfbiii^ 
ed. His death caused an universal joy throughout the "^J^fi^ 
empire. This haughty and cruel miui had governed^ ojl;^ 
ctccasions, with great cruelty and violence ; and wtyfimr 
dared to expose either his opinions or desi^Ds^ waM9^l39^ 
fall a victim to his resentment. Accordingly, he wip ^nl- 
versaUy hated ; and this hatred dis^yed itsdf lOiai^strdDg- 
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\y lii Apamea than in any other place : for the instant the 
neFWS was iMtnght of his death, all the citizens rose witi^ tlie 
utino6t fury, and stoned his wife and chUdresi. 

«s Antiochus, having so happily re-established lus affurs in 
the Htast, and raised to the government of the several pro- 
vinces persons of merit, in whom he could repose the great- 
est c^onfidence, marched hack his army into Syria, and put it 
into 'vinter-quarters. He spent the remainder of the year 
in Andoch^ in holding frequent councils with lus ministers, on 
the operations of the ensuing campaign. 

Xhis prince had two other very dangerous enterprises 
still to put in execution, for re-establishing entirety the safety 
and glOTy of the empire of Syria : one was against Ptolemy, 
to recover Coelosyria ; and the other against Achxus, wha 
had lately usurped tlie sovereignty of Aaa Minor. 

Ptolemy Evei^etes having seized upon aU Coelosyria, in 
the beginning of Seleucus Callinicus's rdgn, as Was before 
related, the king of Egypt was still possessed of a great part , 
of thai province, and Antiocbus not a little incommoded by 
such a neighbour. 

Wxtii respect to Achacus, we have already seen in what 
manner he refused the crown which was offered \saxa after 
lObLi^ death of Seleucus Ceraunus ; and had placed it on the 
head of Antiochus the lawful monarch, who, to reward his 
fidc^y and services, had appointed him governor of all the 
provinces of Asia Minor, by his valour and good conduct 
he had recovered them all from Attalus, king of Pergamus» 
who bad seized upon those countries, and fortified himself 
strongly in them. Such a series of success drew upon him 
the envy of the nobles. A report was spread at the court of 
Ajitiochus that he intended to usurp the crown ; and with, 
that view held a secret correspondence with Ptdemy. Whe- 
ther these suspicions were well or ill grounded, he thought 
it advisable to prevent the evil designs of his enemies ;. and» 
therefore, taking the crown which he had refused before, he 
caiised himself to be declared king. ' 

He soon became one of the most powerful monarchs of 
Asia, and sdl princes solicited very eamestiy his alliance. 
h This was evident in a war which then broke out betweoi 
the Rhodians and the Byzantines, on occasion of a tribute 
whidi the latter had imposed on all the ships that passed 
through the Straits; a tribute which was very grievous 
to the Rhodians, because of the great trade they carried on 
in the Black Sea. Achsnis, at the earnest soMcitations of the 
inhabitants of Byzantium, had promised to as«st them ; and 
tSiis report threw the Rhodians mto the utmost constematioo^ 
as well as Prusias king of Bithynia, whom they had engaged 

« Polyb. I ▼. ^ 401, h Polib. 1. ir. p. 3X4^19. 
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on their aide. In the extreme perplexity they were under, 
they thought of an expedient to disenga^ Achacus from the 
Byzantines, and to bring lum over to their interest. Andro- 
machns, his fiaither, brother to Laodice, whom Selencus liad 
married, was at that time prisoner in Alexandria. The 
Rhodians sent a deputation to Ptolemy, requesting that he 
might be set at liberty. The king who was very glad to 
oblige Achxus, as it was in his ]>ower to furnish him with 
conaderable succours against Antiochns, with whom he was 
engaged in war, readily granted the Rhodians thdr request, 
atid put Andromachus into their hands. This was a very 
^^^reeable present to Achacus, and made the Byzantines lose 
all hopes. They thereupon consented to reinstate thmgs 
upon thar former footing, and to take off the new tribute 
which had occasioned the war. Thus a peace was coachided 
Wtween the two states, and Achxus had all the honour of it 

« It was against this prince and Ptolemy that Antiochus 
was resolved to turn Ws arms. These were the two danger- 
ous wars he had to sustain ; and the subject of the delibera- 
tions of his council was, which of them he should undertake 
first. Afber wdghing all things maturely, it was resolved to 
march first against Ptdemy, before they attacked Achacus, 
whom they then only menaced m the strongest terms. And 
accordingly all the forces were ordered to assemUe in Apa- 
mia, and afterwards to march into Coelosyria. 

In a council t^t was held before the armv set out, Apd- 
lophanes, the king's {ihvacian, represented to him, that it 
would be a great overagnt, should they march into Coelosf • 
ria, and leave behind them Seleucia m the hands of ^le ene- 
my, and so near the capital of the empire. His opinion 
brought over the whole coundl, by the evident strength of 
the reasons which supported it : for this city stands on the 
same river as Antioch, and is but five leagues l)elow, near 
the mouth of it. When Ptolemy Evergetes undertook the 
invasion already mentioned, to support the rights of his sis- 
ter Berenice, he seized that city, and put a strong Egyptian 
garrison into it, which has kept possession of that important 
place full twenty-seven years. Among many inconveroenoes 
to which it subjected the inhabitants of Antioch, one was, its 
cutting oflf entirely their communication witii tiie sea, and 
ruining all their trade ; for Seleucia being situated near the 
mouth of the Orontes, was the harbour of Antioch, which 
suffered grievously by that means. All these reasons being 
clearly and strongly urged by Apdlophanes, determined the 
king and coimcil to follow his plan, and to open the campaign 
with the aege of Seleucia. Accordingly the whole army 
marched thither, invested it, took it by storm, and diX)Vethe 
Egyptians out of.it 
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The being done, Anttochus marched with diligence into 
Coelosjrria, where Theodotus the ^tcdian, eovemor of that 
province under Ptolemy, promised to put him in possession 
of the whole couiitry. We have seen now v^rously he had 
repulsed him the year bef(S«; nevertheless the court of 
Egypt had not been satisfied with his services on that occa^ 
sion. Those who governed the king, e3q>ected |^reater thingpi 
from his valour; and were persaaded> that it was m his 
power to have done something m<n«. Accordingly he was 
sent lor to Alexandria, to give an account of his conduct ; 
and was threatened with no less than losing his head. It is 
true that, alter his reasons had been heard, he was acquitted, 
and sent back to his p;ovemment. However, he could not 
forgive the insult which had been offered to him by this un- 
just accusation, and was so exasperated at the af&oot, that he 
resolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court to which 
he had been an eye-witness, hdghtened his indignation and 
resentment. He could not bear the idea of being dependent 
on the caprice of so base and contemptible a set of peq>le. 
And, indeed, it would be impossible for fancy to conceive 
more abominable excesses than those in which Philopator 
plunged himself during his whde reign ; and the court imi- 
tated but too exactly the example he set them. It was 
thought that he pdsoned his father, whence he was, by antl- 
phrasis, sumamed Philofiator «. He publicly caused Bere* 
nice his mother, and Magas his only brother, to be put to 
death. Afier he had got nd of all those who could either 
give him good counsel, or excite his jealousy, he abandoned 
himself to the most infamous pleasures ; and was solely in- 
tent on gratifying his luxury, brutality, and the most shame- 
ful passions. His prime minister was Sosibes, a man every 
way qualified for the service of such a master as Philopator ; 
ana one whose sole view wasto support himself in power by 
any means whatsoever. The reader will naturally imagine, 
that, in such a court, the power of woman had no bounds. 

. Theodotus, who was a man of honour, could not bear to 
be dep^ident on such people, and therefore resolved to find a 
soyereign more worthy of his services. Accordingly, he 
was no sooner returned to his government, than he seized 
upon the cities of Tyre and Ptdemais, declared for king 
Antiochus, and immediately despatched the courier above 
mentioned to invite him thither. 

Kicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generals, though he was of the 
same country with Theodotus, would not, however, deserf: 
Ptolemy? but preserved his fidelity to that prince. The in- 
stant therefore that Theodotus had taken Ptolem^» he be- 
a TUU W(]«d lignifiet « lotrer of Ut IMicr. 
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sieged lum in it ; possessed himsdf of the passes of Meant 
Libanus to stop Antiochus, who was advandog to the aid of 
Theodotus, and defended them to the last extremity. How- 
ever, he was afterwards forced to abandon them, by which 
means Antiochus took possession of Tyre and Ptoleniais» 
whose gates were (^ened to him by Theodotus. 

In these two cities were the magazines which Ptolenir 
had lud up for the use of lus army, with a fleet of forty safl. 
He gave me command of these ships to Diognetus, ins ad- 
miral, who was ordered to sail to Pelusium, vrhither the king 
intended to march by land, with the view of invading £gypt 
en that side. However being informed that this was the 
season in which the inhabitants used to lay the country mider 
water, by opening; the dikes of the Nile, and consequenthf 
that it would be impossible for him to advance into £^7pt 
at that time, he abandoned that project, and employed the 
whole force of lus arms to reduce the rest of Coekayria. 
He seized upon some fortresses, and others submitted to him ; 
« and at last he possessed himself of Damascus, the capita 
of that province, after having deceived Dinon the governor 
€}f it by a stratagem. 

The last action of tins campaign was the siqge of Dora, a 
maritime city in the neighbourhood of Mount CarmeL This , 
place which was strongly situated, had been so well fortified J 
by Nicdaus, that it was impossible for Antiochus to take it. I 
He therdbre was forced to agree to a four months' truce. | 
proposed to lum in the name of Ptolemy ; and this served | 
mm as an honourable pretence for marching back his annr { 
to Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into winter^jiiar' i 
ters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus the ^tolian goremor 
of aU the places he had conquered in this country. 

* Durine the interval of this truce a treaty was negotiated 
between die two crowns, in which, however, the o^y view I 
of both parties was to gain time. Ptcdemy had occasion ibr I 
It, in oraer to make the necessary preparations for carryiDg I 
on the war ; and Antiochus for redudng Achaeus. The lat- 
ter was not satisfied with Ana Minor, of Which he was al* 
ready master ; but had no less in view than to dethrone Aii« 
tiochus, and to disponess him of all his dominions. To cbecl 
his ambitious views, it was necessary for Antiochus not to ht 
emploved on the frontiers, or engaged in remote conquests. 

In this treaty, the main pdnt was to know to whom Cce 
losyria, Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judsa, had been given, in 
the partition of Alexander the Great's empire, between Pto« 
lemv, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lydmachus, after the deatii 
of Antigoous, in the battle of Ipsus. Ptoiemy bud^ckam tci 
^hem, by virtue of their having been assigned by this treatji 

a PdyjBifc I. iK^ fB, » ralyh.k ▼. p. 409-4W. 
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to Pti^etny Soter, his great grandfather. On the other side, 
Antiochus pretended that they* had been given to Selecus Ni- 
catiA*; and therefore that they were his right, he being heir 
and successor of that king in uie empire of Syria. Another 
difficul)^ embarrassed the commissioners, rtolemy would 
have Achams included in the treaty, which .\ntiochus op- 
posed absolutely, alledging that it was a shameful and inta- 
mous ^ng« for a king Uke Ptolemy, to espouse the party of 
rebels, and countenance revdt. 

« During these contests, in which neither side would yield 
to the ether, the time of the truce elapsed ; and nothing be- 
ing concluded, it became necessary to have recourse again 
to arms.. Nicolaus the JEtolian had ^ven so many proofs of 
i?ak»r and fidehty in the last campaign, that Ptolemy gave 
hhn the command in chief of bis army, and char^ him with 
every thing relating to the service oi the king, m those pro- 
vinces which were the occaaon of the -war. Perigenes, the 
admiral, put to sea with the fleet, in order to act against 
i^c enemy on that side. Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the 
rendezvous of all Ws forces, whither all the necessary pro- 
visicHis had been sent from Egypt. From thence he march- 
ed to Mount Libanus, where he seized all the passes between 
that chahi of mountains and the sea, by which Antiochus was 
obliged to pass ; firmly resolved to wait for him there, and 
lostc^ his^ march, by the superiority which the advantageous 
poste he occupied gave him. 

iff the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, but prepar- 
ed aU things both by sea and land for a vigorous invasion. 
Hegav« & comnuuid of his fleet to Diognetus, his admi- 
ral, and put himself at the head of his land-forces. The 
fleets on both sides kept along the coast, and followed the ar- 
my; so tlEkat their naval as weil as land-forces met at the passes 
whidh Nicolaus had seized. Whilst Antiochus attacked 
Nicdaus by land, the fleets also came to an engagement ; so 
that the battle b^an both by sea and land at the same time. 
At sea neither party had the superiority ; but on land Antio- 
chus had the advantage, and forced Nicolaus to retire to Si- 
don, after loang four thousand of his soldiers, who were 
dther killed or taken prisoners. Perigenus followed him 
thither with the Eg)^ptian fleet ; and Antiochus pursued them 
tothat city both by sea and land, with the design of besieging 
them in it. He nevertheless found that tins conquest would 
be attended with too many difhculties, because of the great 
number of troops in the city, where they had a great abun-* 
dsuK:e of provisions, and other necessaries ; and he was not 
\Hlte«g to besiege it in form. He therefore sent his fleet to 
Ty^ and marked into Galilee. After having made himself 

« A,H. 3780. Aat. J. C. SIS, 
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master of it by the talung of several dties. he poased.the 
Tiver Jordan, entered GUead, and possessed himsetf of aHthat i 
part of the country, wluch was formerly the inheritaade of I 
the tr^)e8 of Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of Manas- 
seh. I 

The season was now too far advanced to praSdDg thecam- 
pdgn, for which reason he returned back by the river Jor- 
dan, left the government of Samaria to Hippolochus and Ke- I 
reas, who had deserted Ptolemy's service, and come over to 
him ; and he gave them five thousand men to keep it In sub- 
jection. He marched the rest of the forces back to Ptole- | 
mais, where he put them into winter-quarters. 

a The campaign was again opened m spring. PtoleiDy 
caused seventy thousand foot, five tliousand norse, and sixty- 
three elephants to advance towards Pelusium. He wns at 
the head of these forces, and marched them through the de- 
sarts which divide E^pt from Palestine, and encamped at 
Raphia, between Rhmocorura and Gaza, at the latter of 
Yvhich dties the two armies met. That of Antiochus was 
somethmg more numerous than the other. His forces coo- 
sisted of seventy-two thousand foot, six thousand horse, and 
an hundred and two elephants. He first encamped within 
ten lurlongs^ and soon after within five of the enemy. All 
the time they lay so near one another there were perpetually 
skirmishes between the parties who went to fetch msh wa- 
ter, or to forage, as well as between individuals who wished 
to ^stii^ish themselves. 

Theodotus the ^tolian, who had served many years under 
the Eg^tians, entered their camp, favoured by the darkness 
of the nk^ht, accompanied (Hily by two persons. He was taken 
for an Egyptian; so that he advanced as fiu* as Ptolemy's 
tent, with a design to kill him, and by that bold action to put 
lan end to the war ; but the king happening not to be in his tent, 
^e killed his first physidan, having mistaken him for Ptde- 
my. He also wounded two other persons ; and dunng the 
>ilarm and noise which this attempt occasioned, he escs^iedto 
his camp. 

But at last the two kings, resolving to decide their quarrd, 
drew up their armies in battle array. They rode m>m one 
body to another, at the bead of then* lines, to aniiyutte their 
troops. Arsinoe, the sister and wife of Ptolemy, not. oily 
exhorted the soldiers to behave maniiilly before the b^e, 
but did not leave her husband even during the heat ^ the 
engagement. The issue of it was, that Antiochus, ^ the 
head of liis right wing, defeated the enemy 's left. But whilst 
flurried on by an incon^erate ardour, he engaged toq'w atsply 
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iB^the pursuit ; Ptdemy, who had been as successful in the 
other wing, charged Antiochus's centre in fiank, which was 
then uncovered ; and broke it before it was possible for that 
prince to come to its relief. An old officer, who saw which 
>vay the dust flew, concluded that the centre was defeated, 
and accordingly made Antiochus observe it. But though he 
faced about that instant, he came too late to amend his fault ; 
and found the rest of his army broken and put to flight. 
lie himself was now obliged to provide for his retreat, and 
retired to Raphia, and afterwanu to Gaza, with the loss of 
ten thousand men killed, and four thousand taken prisoners. 
Finding it would now be impossible for him to maintain him- 
self in that country against F'tolemy, he abandoned all his 
conquests, and retreated to Antioch with the remains of his 
army. This battle of Raphia was fou^t at the same time 
DTith that in which Hannibal defeated Flaminius the consul 
on the banks of the lake Thrasymene in Etruria. 

After .\ntiochus's retreat, all Ccelosyria and Palestine sub- 
mitted with great cheerfiilness to Ptolemy. Having been 
long subject to the Elgyptians, they were more inclined to 
tliem than to Antiochus. The conqueror's court was soon 
crowded with ambassadors from all the cities (and from Jn- 
dsDa among the rest) to make their submission, and offer him 
presents ; and all met with a gracious reception. 

«> Ptolemy was desirous of making a progress through the 
conquered provinces, and, among other cities, he visited Je- 
rusalem. He saw the temple * there, and even offered sa- 
crifices to the God of Israel ; making at the same time 
oblations, and bestowing considerable gifts. However, not 
being satisfied with viewing it from the outward court, be- 
yond which no Gentile was allowed to go, he was desirous to 
enter the sanctuary, and even as far as the Holy of Hdies; 
to which no one was allowed access but the high-priest, and 
that but once every year, on the great day of exiHation. 
The report of this being soon »;)read, occasioned a great 
tumult. The high priest informed him of the holine^ <^ the . 
place ; and the express law of God, by which he was for- 
bidden to enter it. The priests and L-evites drew together 
in a body to oppose his rash design, which the people also 
conjured him to lay aade. And now all places echoed with 
lamentations, occasioned by the idea of the pro&nation to 
'^^(^bi ch^ eir temple would be exposed; and in all places the 
pec^pMrere liftmg up their hands to implore Heaven not to 

tf "Maccab. 1. in. e. 1. 
■ b The third book of MacMbeH, whence this story is extracted, is not admitted 
Vy the CiKch aroonc the caiiooieal tooks of Seripture, any more than the foonh. 
They are pnor vith reganl to the order of time, to the two first. Dr. Pridraux, 
speafcinf of the third book, says, that the groiiiidwork ot the story is taab, thoac;h 
the author has changed some circumstaiices of H, by intermisiBg fahulow i|i«V 
d«ota. 
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suffer it. However, all this oppositicii, instead of preva^ing, 
-with the king, only inflamed his curiostty the more. He foror 
ed lu8 way as &r as the second court ; but as he was prq)aring.^ 
to enter the temple itself, God struck him with a sudde^ 
terror, which threw him into such prodi^ous disorder, that 
he was carried off half dead. After this he left the pity, 
highly exasperated i^ainst the Jewii^ nation, on account of 
the accident which had befiedlen him, and loudly threatened 
it with his vengeance. He accordingly kept his word ; and 
the following year raised a cruel persecution, especially 
against the Jews of Alexandria, whom he endeavoured to 
reduce by force to woi^iip £alse deities. 

a The iiBtant that Antiochus, after the battle of Rapbia, 
arrived in Antioch, 4ie sent an embassy to Ptolemy, to sue for 
peace. The circumstance which prompted him to this was, 
his suspecting the iideUty of his pe^le ; for he could not but 
percdve that his credit and authority were very much lessen>- 
ed since his last defeat. - Besides, it was high tune ixx him 
to turn his arms towards Achxus, and check the progress 
lie made, which increased daily. To obviate the dimger 
which threatened him on that side, he concluded that it 
would be most expedient for him to make a peace upon any 
terms, with Ptolemy ; to avoid being opposed by two such 
powerful enemies, who invading him on both sides, would cer- 
tainly overpower him at last. He therefore invested his 
ambassadors with fiill powers to give up to Ptolemy all those 
provinces which were the subject of their contest, i. e» Ccs- 
loGyria and Palestine. Coelosyria included that part of Sy- 
ria wiudi lies between the mountains Libanus and Antiliba- 
nus ; and Palestine, all the country which anciently was the 
inheritance of the children of Israel ; and, the coast of 
these two provinces was what the Greeks called Phoenicia. 
Antiochus consented to resign up all this country to the king 
of p^gypt, to purchase a peace at this juncture ; choosmg 
rather to give up this part of hb dominions, than hazard the 
losing them all. A truce was therefore agreed for twelve 
months ; and before the expiration of that Ume, a peace was 
concluded on these terms. Ptolemy, who might have taken 
advantage of this victory, and have conquered all Syria, was 
desiixHis of putting an end to the war, that he might have an 
op{)ortunity of devoting himself entirdy to his pleasures. His 
subjects, knowing his want of spirit and efieminao^^Duld 
not conceive how it had been possible for lunt to ]imK>eeR 
so successful ; and at the same time they were displeased at 
his having concluded a peace, by which he had tied up hi& 
hands. The discontent they conceived on tliis account, was 
the chief source of the subsequent disoi-ders in l^gypt, which 
at last rose to an open rebelli<xi : so that Ptolemy, by endea- 
■-« >^b. 1. T. p. 4S8. Jttitin. ]. SDL c. 1. fiieron. io Daniel, c. l L 
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vouriog to avoid a foreign war, drew one upon himself in 
the centre of his own dominions. 

« Antiochus, after having concluded a peace with Ptole- 
mjr, devoted his whole attention to the war against Ach»us, 
and made all the preparations necessary for taking the field. 
At last he passed Mount Taurus, and* entered Aaaa, Minm* 
with an intention to subdue it. Here he concluded a treaty 
with Attains king of Perganms, by virtue of whidi they 
united their forces against their common enemy. They at* 
tacked him with so much vigour, that he aUmdoned the 
open country to them, and raut himself up in SardUs, to 
which Antiochus laying siege, Achxus held it out above a 
year. He often made sallies, and a great many battles were 
foueixt under the walls of the city. At last, by a stratagem 
of liigoras, one of Antiochus's commanders, Sardis was 
taken ; Achseus retired into the citadel, where he defended 
himself till he was delivered up by two traitorous Cretans^ 
This fact confirms the truth of the proverb, which said that 
the " Cretans were liars and knaves V 

« Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty with Achacos, 
and was very sorry for his being so closely blocked up in the 
castle of Sardis ; and therefore commanded Sosib(» to re- 
lieve him at any rate whatsoever. There ^as then in Pto- 
lemy's court a very cuniung Cretan, Botis by name, who 
had lived a considerable time at Sardis. So^)es consulted 
this man, and asked whether he could not tliink of some me- 
thod for Achxus's escape. The Cretan desired time to con- 
sider of it ; and returning to Sosibes, ofifered to undertake it, 
and explained to him the manner in which he intended to 
proceed. He told him, that he had an intimate friend, who 
was also his near relaticxi, Cambylus by name, a captain in 
the Cretan troop in Antiochus's service ; that hecommand-i 
ed at that time m a fort behind the castle of Sardis, and that 
he would prevail with him to let Achsus escape that way. 
His project being approved, he was tent with the utmost 
speed to Sardis to put it in execution, and^ ten talents were 
f;iven him to defray his expenses, and a much more consi- 
denible sum promised him in case he succeeded. After his 
arrival, he communicates the aflahr to Cambylus, when those 
two miscreants agree (for their greater advantap^e) to go 
and reveal their design to Antiochus. They offered that 
prince, as they themselves had determined, to play their 
parts so well, as that, instead of procuring Achseus's esc£^, 
they would bring him to him, upon condition of receiving a 
considerable reward, to be divided amoi^ them, as well as 
the ten talents which Bolis had already recehred. 

aA.M.S78g. Ant. J. C. S16. PstyU 1. ▼. p. 444. 
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« Antiocliiis was overjoyed at this proposal, and proaused 
them a reward that sufficed to engafpe them to do him that 
important aenioe. Upon this, Bolis, bf Cambylus's assgst- 
aoce, easily got adnuGBion into the castle, where the creden- 
tials he produced from Sosibes, and some other of Achxns's 
friends, gained him the entire confidence of that ill-£ited 
prince. Accoiidingly he tnufted himself to those two wretches, 
who^ the instant ne was out of the castle, seized and delivered 
him to Antiochus. This king caused him to be immediately 
bdieaded, and thereby put an end to that war of Asia ; for 
the moment those who still sustained the siege heaiid of Achx- 
us's death, they surrendered ; and a little after, all tiie other 
places in the provinces of Asia did the same. 

RdKls very seldom come to a good end ; and though the 
perfidy of such traitors strikes us with horror, and i-aises 
cur indignatiin, we are not inclined to pity the unhaf^y fate 
of Achaeus, who had made hknaelf deserving of it by his in- 
fiddity to his sover^pn. 

A It was about this time that the discontent of the Egyp- 
tians against Philopator bqgan to break out. Accordiiig to 
Polybios, it occasmed a civil war; but neither himsdf nor 
any othc^ author eves us the particulars of it. 

c We^dso read m Livy, that the Romans some time after 
sent dqxities to Ptolemy and Cleopatra (doubtless the same 
queen who before was called Ar^noe), to renew their ancient 
friendship and aflimice with Egypt. These carried, as a 
present to the king, a robe and puirile tunic, with an ivory ^ 
chair; and to the queen an embroidered robe, and a purple 
scar£ Such kind of presents show the happy simphdty 
which in those ages prevailed among the Romans. 

«I%ilopater had at that time by/ Ar^noe, his wife and 
sister, a son called Ptdemy Epiplumes, who succeeded him 
at five years of age. 

M Philopator, from the time of the agnal victory which he 
had obtaaied over Antiochus, had abandoned himself to plea- 
sures and exees6fs<tf every kind. Agathoclea liis concubine, 
Agathocks the brother of that woman, and their mother, go- 

oA.U.3780. Ant.J.C.8U* ft Polyfab L ▼. Bb 444 
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vcmed him entirel}^. He spent all his time in esmiiM;* drink- 
ing« and the most infamous irregularities. Jm mfffSoA were 
passed in debauclies, and his days in feasts and ^flBobrte re- 
vels. Forgetting entirely the duties and character of a )vat^ 
instead of applying himself to the af&iirs of state, be Tais^ 
himself upon presiding in concerts, and his skill in phmng^ 
upon instruments. The o women disposed of eipery tnin|^ 
1 hey conferred all employments and governments ; and no 
one had less authority in tnie kingdom than the prince himsdf 
So^bes, an old, artfiil minister, who had been in office durior 
three reigns, was at the helm, and his great experience had 
made him very capable of the administration ; not indeed 
entirely in the manner he desk'ed, but as the favoimtes would 
permit him to act ; and he was so wicked, as to pay a bUnd 
obedience to the most unjust commands of a corrupt prince 
and his unworthy minions. 

h Arainoe, the king's sister and wife, had no power or au- 
thority at court ; the &vourites and the prime minister dkt 
not s1k>w her the least respect On tlie odier side, the queen 
was not patieat enough to suifer every thine wiUiout mur- 
muring ; and they at last grew weary of her com^amts. 
The king, and those who governed him, commanded oosibes 
to rid them of her. He obeyed, and employed for that pur- 
pose one Philammon, who, without doubt, did not want ex- 
perience in such cruel and barbarous assassinations. 

This last action, added to so noany more of the most fla- 
grant natui^ displeased the people so much, that Sosibes ivas 
obliged, before the king*s death, to quit his employment. He 
was succeded by Tlepolemus, a young man of quali^, who 
had signalized himself in the army, by his valour and con- 
duct. He had all the voices in a grand council held for the 
Eurpose of choosing a prime minister. Sosibes resigned to 
ioQ tlie king's seal which was the badge of his office. Tle- 
polcrnus performed the several fonctioos of it, and ^vemed 
all the affairs of the kingdom during the kwg's life. But 
though this was not long, he discovered but too plainly that 
he had not all the qual&cations necessary for supporting so 
great an employment. He had neither the experience, abi- 
lity, nor application of lus predecessor. As he had the ad- 
muustration of all the finances, and disposed of all tbte ho- 
nours and dignities of the state, and all payments passed 
through his hands, every body, as is usual, was assiduous in 
making their court to him. He was extremely liberal; but 
then his bounty was bestowed without chQtce or discerament, 
and almost solely on those who shared in his parties of plea- 
sure. The extravagant flatteries of those who were for ever 

a Tribanatus, pnefeeturu, et dueatus molieres ordiDalMint; nee qoiiqaam in 
regno nio miwit, qiiam ijjMe m peisnt* J ustok 6 J^r, 1. »Til e. 4* ^ 
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crowding about taip person, made him fency his talents ante- 
rior to thoae of all other men. He assumed haughtjr airs, 
abandoned himself to luxury and profusion, and at last gyew 
mmppoTtahleto idl the world. 

Tne wars of the East have made me sa^iend the refeaAn 
«f the a&irs that happened in Greece daring their coolS' 
nuance; we now return to them. 

Sect. II. 

Tltc ^oUans declare against the Aeh^ans. Battle q^ Qe- 
fihya. Unhafipy death qf Cleomenea. 

« The iEtoIians, particularly in the time we are now speak- 
ing of, were become a very powerful people in Greece, Ori- 
gmally their territories extended from the river Achekxis^ ts 
the strait of the gulf of Coinnth, and to the country of the 
f^iocrians, sumamed Ozols. But in process of time they had 
possessed themselves of several cities in Acamania, Thesssi- 
fy, and other neighbouring countries. They led much the 
same life upon land as pirates do at sea, that is, they were 
perpetually engaged in plunder and rapine. Wholly bent 
on mere, they did not consider any gain as in&mous or on- 
lawM ; and were entire strangers to the laws of peace or 
war. They were very much inured to toils, ana intrq>id 
in battle. They signalised themselves particularly in the 
war against the Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece; 
tod showed themselves zealous defenders of the puUic fi- 
berty against the Macedonians. The increase of their pow- 
er had made them haughty and insolent. That haughtmes$ 
appeared in the answer they gave the Romans, when they 
sent ambassadors to order them not to infest Acamania. 
Th^ expressed, if we may believe Trpgus Pc»npeius» or 
Justin A his epitomiser, the mghest contempt for Rome, winch 
th^ said was in its origin a shamefiil receptacle of thieves 
and robbers, founded and built bv a fratricide, apd formed br 
an assemblage of women ravidhed from the arms of tbor 
parents. They added, that the ^tdians had always ^sdn- 
«uished themselves in Greece, as much by their valour as 
their virtue and descent ; that neither Phihp nor Alexander 
his son had been formidable to them ; ana that 4t a time 
when the latter made the whole earth tremble, they' fiad^ot 
been a£r^ to reject his edicts and injunctions. That tbm- 
fore the Romans would do well to beware of provokmg the 
Italians against them ; a people whose arms had extifpaC- 
ed the Gauls, and demised the Macedonians. T^e ]»3er 
may from tins speech form a judgment of the JEttb&sbs^ cf 
whom much will be said in the sequel. 
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« From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had lost his 
kingdom, and Antigonus, by his victory at SeUbcia, had in 
soitie measure restored the peace of Greece, the inhalHtants 
of Peloponnesus, who were tired by the first wars, and ima- 
gined that affidrs would always continue on the same foot, 
had laid their arms aade, and totally neglected military 
discipline. The /Etolians me^tated taking advantage oC 
this mdolence. Peace was insupportable to them, as it oblig- 
ed them to subsist at their own eimense, accustomed as they 
were to support themselves whoUy by rapine. Antigmus 
had kept diem m awe, and prevented th^ from infesting 
their neighbours; but after his death, despiang Philip be- 
cause of nis youth, they marched into Peloponnesus sword 
in hand, and laid waste the territories of the Messenians^ 
Aratus, exasperated at this perfidy and insolence, and see- 
ing- that Timoxenes, at that time captsun-general of the 
Achsans, endeavoured to gain time, because his year was 
near expiring; as he was nominated to succeed him the foL" 
lowing year, he took upon him the command five days before 
the due time, in order to march the sooner to the aid of the 
Messenians. ^ Accordingly, having assembled the Achaeians, 
-whose vigour and strengui had suffered by repose and inac- 
tivity, he was defeated near Caphya, in a great battie fought 
there. 

Aratus was charged with being the cause of this defeat, 
and not without some foundation. He endeavoured to prove 
that the loss of the battle imputed to him was not lus foult. 
He declared, that, however this might be, if he had been 
wanting in an^ of the duties of an able commander, he asked 
pardon ; and intreated that his actions might be examined 
with less rigour than indulgence. His humility, on this oc- 
casion, changed the minds of the whole assembly, whose 
fury now turned against his accusers, and nothing was af- 
terwards undertaken but by his advice. However, the re-, 
membrance of his defeat had exceedingly damped his cou- 
rage; so that he behaved as a wise citizen, mher than as 
an at^e warrior; and though the Italians often gave him 
opportunities to distress them, he tqok no advantage of them, 
but suffered that people to lay waste the whole country al- 
most with impunity. 

The Achacans were therefore forced to apply to Macedo- 
nia again, and to call in king Philip to their asastance, in 
hopes that the affection he bore Amtus, and the confidence 
he had in him, would incline that monarch to favour them. 
And indeed Antigonus, at his last moments, had above all 
things intreated Philip to keep well with Aratus; andte 

aP«>iyb.LW.p.S72-49S. Plst In ilxit 9* 1H9« 
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£:dlow his counsel, in treathig with the Achaeans. Some 
time befiwe, he had sent him into Peiqxxmesus, to form 
himself under his ejre, and by Ins counsels. Aratus gave 
him the best reception in his power; treated him widi the 
^stinction due to ms rank ; and endeavoured to instil into 
him such mindples and sentiments, as m^t eoable faim to 
govern witn wisdom the great kingdom to which he was heir. 
Accordingly, that young prince returned into Macedonia 
with the h^hcst sentimeRts of esteem for Aratus, and the 
Tnost favourable dispo^tioo with regard to the wel&re (tf 
Greece. 

But the courtiers, whose interest it was to remove a per- 
son of Aratus's known prolnty, in order to have the sole as- 
cendant over their young prince, made that monarch suspect 
Ilia conduct ; and prevailed so far, as to make him dedare 
openly agaiivst Aratus. Nevertheless, finding soon after that 
iie had been imposed upon, he punished the informecs with 
great seventy— >die sole means to banish for ever from princes 
that calumny, whidi impumty, and somedmes money, raise 
up and arm against persons of the most consummate virtue. 
Pnilip afterwards reposed the same confidence in Aiatus as 
he had formerly done, and resolved to be guided by his coun- 
sels <»ily ; wluch was manifest on several occasions, and par- 
ticularly in the affsur of Lacedsmonia. « That unh^^ 
•city was peipetuaUy torn by seditions, in one of which, oae 
of the Ephori, and a great many other citizens, were kfllcd, 
because they had declared for king Phil^. When that 
prince arrived from Macedpnia, he gave audience to the 
ambassadors d Sparta at Tegea, whither he had sent ix 
them. In the council he held there, several wereof opiniw, 
that he should treat that city as Alescander had treated 
Thebes. But the king rejected that proposal with honor, 
and contented himself with pumslung the principal authois 
of the insurrection. Such an instance of moderation and 
wisdom in a Icing, who was but seventeen years of age^ was 
greatly admired; and every one was persuaded, that it was 
owing to the good couiisels of Aratus. However, he did not 
always make the same use of them. 

^ Being arrived at Corinth, comj^laints were made to hin 
by many cities against the ^tolians ; and accordingly war 
was unanimously declared against them. This was called 
the war of the allies, which began much about the same time 
that Hanmbal was meditating the siege of Saguntum* This 
decree was sent to all the cities, and ratified in ^e general 
assembly of the Achseans. The ^tolians, on the other side, 
' prepared for war, and elected Scopas their general, tJhe prin- 
cipal contriver of the broils they had r^sed and the heivoc 
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thejr had tio^Mle.' Philip now inarched back his forces into 
Mac^oma ; and, whilst they were in winter-quarters, was 
very diligent in making the necessary military preparations 
He endeavoured to strengthen himself by the aid of hi$ 
allies, few of whom answered his views ; colouring their de- 
lays with hUae and spedous pretences. He also sent to king 
Ptolemy, to entreat him not to aid the ^totians either with 
men or mon^. 

« Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt ; but as an horrid 
licentiousness prevailed in that court, and the king regarded 
nothing but pleasures and excesses of everv kind, Cleomenes 
led a very mdsUicholy life there. Nevertheless Ptolemy, in 
the beginning of his reign, had made use of Cleomenes: for, 
as he was amid of his brother Magas, who oi> his mother's 
account, had great authority and power over tlie soldiery, 
he contracted a stricter amity with Cleomenes, and admitted 
him into his niost secret councils, in which means for getting 
rid of his brother were devised. Cleomenes was the only 
person who opposed the scheme ; declaring, that a king can- 
not have any ministers more zealous for his service, or more 
obliged to aid him in sustaining the wdghty burthen of go- 
vernment, than his brothers. This advice prevailed for that 
time: but Ptolemv's fears and suspicions returning, he ima- 
gined there would be no way to get rid of them, but by takn 
ing away the life of him that occasioned them. ^ After this 
he thought himself secure ; fondly ccxicluding, that he had 
no enemies to fear, dther at heme or abroad ; because An- 
tigonus and Seliracus, at thar death, had left no other suc- 
cessors but Philip and Antiochus, both whom he despised on 
account of their minority. In this security he devoted him- 
self entirely to all sorts of pleasures, ^luch were never in- 
terrupted by cares or business of any kind. Neither hi^ 
courtiers nor those whohad employments in the state, dared 
to approach Mm ; and he would scarce deign to bestow the 
least attention on what passed in the neighbouring kin^doms^ 
That, however, was what employed the attention of his pre- 
decessors, even more than the amirs of their own dominions, 
fieing possessed of Ccelosyria and Cyprus, they awed the 
kings of Syria both by sea and land. As the most consider- 
able cities, the posts and habours which lie along the coast 
from Pamphyha to the Hellespont, and the places in the 
neighbourhood <^ Lysimachia, were subject to them ; from 
thence Uiey had an eye on the princes of Asia, and even on 
the islands. How would it have been possible for any one to 
move in Thrace and Macedonia, whilst they had the com- 
buukI of Ene, or Maronea, and of cities that lay at a stiU 

a A. M. 3784. AntJ.CJSO. Flat, io Cleom.p.820-823i 
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p^eater distance ? With so exteonve a donuoian, and so 
many strong places, which served them as barriers, tiieir 
own kingdom was secure. They therefore had always great 
reason to keep a watchful eye over what was transaJctiDg 
without doors. Ptolemjr, on the contraiy, disdained to give 
lumself that trouble ; wine and women being his only i^" 
sore and enmloyment. 

With such dispositions, the reader witt easily suppose that 
he could have no great esteem for Cieomenes. The in- 
stant the latter had news of Antigonus's death, that the 
Ach»ans were enga^ in a great war with the ^tolanB, 
that the Lacedxmcnians were united i^th the latter agalDBt 
the Achseans and Macedonians, and that all things aeemed ta 
recal him to his native country, he solicited eamea^ to 
leave Alexandria. He therefore implored the kmg to fiivaor 
him with troops and warlike stores sufficient for his return. 
Finding he could not obtain his request, he desired that he 
at least might be suffered to depart with his &mily, and be 
allowed to embrace the fiivourable opportunity for repossess- 
ing himself of his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too much en- 
gaged by his pleasures, to lend an ear to Cleomenes's in- 
treaties. 

Soaibes^ who at that trnie had great authority in the king- 
dom, assembled his friends ; and in tins council a resololiQB 
was formed, not to fiirrash Cieomenes either with 'a fleet 
or provisions. They believed sach an expense woodd be 
useless; for, from the death of Antigonus, all forei^ affiuis 
had seemed to them of no importance. , Besides, this councQ 
were apprehensive that as Antigonus was dead, and as there 
was none to oppose Cieomenes, that prinoe, after havn^ 
made an expeditiaini conquest of Greece, would become a 
very formidable enemy to Egypt. What increased their 
fears was, his havmg thoroughly studied the state of the 
kingdom, his iuiowing its strong and weak side, his hoUini; 
the king in the utmost contempt, and seeing a great manv 
parts oitbe kingdom separated and at a great distance, wl^ 
an enemy might have a thousand opportunities <£ inradhig. 
For these reasons, it was not thought proper to grant Cieo- 
menes the fleet and other succours which he desired. On 
the other side, to give so bold and enterprising a prince leave 
to depart, after living refosed him in so contemptuous s 
manner, would be making an enemy of him, who would cei^ 
tainly, one time or other, remember the affront which bad 
been put upon him. Sosibes was therefore of opiiBQOi that 
it was not even safe to aUow him his liberty in Alexandria. 
A word which Cieomenes had let drop, came then mto his 
mind. In a council, where Magas was the subject of the 
ddiate, the prime mimster had signified his foars lest tbi^ 
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jniiioe should pt^r^l upon the fordgn soldiers to make an 
inantrrecticn r I answer for them," says Cleomenes, q>eak- 
iBg frf those of PelopcHinesus ; " and you may depend, that 
^ upon the first signal I g^ve, they will all take up arms in 
*• yottr favour." This made Soabes hesitate no longer : on 
a fictitious accusation, which he corroborated by a letter he 
himself had forged in that unhappy prince's name, he pre- 
vaiked with the king to sdze his person, and to imprison him 
In a secure place, whefe he might maintain him always in 
the manner he had hitherto done, with the ISierty of sedng 
his fiiends, but not of going abrc»d. 

Ttns treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepest affliction 
'and melancholy. As he did not percehre any end of his ca- 
lamities, he formed a resolution, hi concert with those friends 
vho used to visit him, which despair only could suggest ; 
and this was, to rejpel the injustice of Ptolemy by force of 
arms ; to stir up his subjects against him ; to die a death 
•worthy of Sparta ; and not to wait, as stalled victims, till it 
vas thought proper to saciifice them. 

His fri^ds having found means to get him out of the pri- 
son, they all ran in a body, with drawn swords, into all the 
streets, exhorting and calling upon the populace to recover 
tiieir liberty ; but not a man joined them. They killed the 
governor ot the city, and some other noblemen who came to 
oppose them ; and afterwards ran to the citadel with inten- 
tion to force the gates, and set all the prisoners at liberty ; 
but they found them shut and strongly barricadoed. ^ Cleo- 
menes, now lost to all hopes, ran up and down the city, du- 
ring which not a soul eitlier followed or opposed him ; but 
all fled through fear. When they, therefore, saw that it 
wocdd be imposable for them to succeed in their enterprise, 
iAief terminated it in a tragical and bloody manner, by run- 
ning upon each other's swords, to avoid, the in&myof pn- 
tiis^ment Thus died Cleomene^ after having reigned ax- 
teen years over Sparta. The kmg caused his body to be 
hirtiged cm a cross, and ordered his mother, chfldren, and all 
the women who attended them, to be put to death. When 
that unhampy prmcess was brought to the place of execution 
the only lavour she asked was, that she might die before her 
children. But they began with them, a torment more griev- 
ous to a mother than death itself; after which she present- 
ed her neck to the executioner, saying only these words, 
" Ah ! my dear children, to what a place did you come !*' 

The design of Agis and Cleomenes to reform Sparta, and 
revive its ancient discipline, was certainly very laudable in 
itself ; and both had reason to think, that in a state wholly 
infected and corrupted as that of Sparta then was, to pre- 
tend to reform abases one after another, and remedy disor- 
$2 
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ders br demes, was only catting off the heads (tf ^ 
and thereKxre that it would be absolutely necessary to root 
up the evil at one blow. However, I cannot say whether 
Plato's maxim * should not be adapted here, viz. that nothing 
should be attempted in a free state, but what the citizens. 
may be prevailed ai to admit by gentle means : and that vio- 
lence should never be employed. Are there not some des- 
perate disease in which medicines would only accelerate 
death f And have not ^ some disorders gained so great an as- 
cendant in a state, that to attempt a reformation at such a 
time, would only discover the impotency of the ma^rates 
and laws f But a circumstance which admits of no excuse 
in Cleomenes, is, his having, agiunst all the laws of reason 
and justice, murdered the £phori, in oider to gain success 
to his enterprise ; a conduct absolutely tyrannical, unworthy 
of a Spartui, and more unworthy of a king ; and which at 
the same time seemed to g^ve a sanction to those t3rrants, 
who afterwards inflicted such evils on Lacedacmonla. And, 
indeed, Cleomenes himself has been called a tyrant by some 
historians, and with him they have bc^un ^ the aeries of the 
tyrants of Sparta. 

d During the three years that Cleomenes had left Sparta, 
the citizens had not mought of nominating kmgs, from the 
hopes they entertwned, tfmt he would return again ; and 
had always preserved the highest esteem and veneration for 
him. But^ as soon as news was brought of his death, they 
proceeded to the election of kings. They first nominated 
Agesipolis^ a child descended from one of the royal &milies, 
and appointed his unde Cleomenes his governor. After- 
wards they chose Lycurgus, none of whose ancestors had 
reigned, but who had bribed the Ephori, by giving each of 
them a talent ^ which was putting the crown to sale at a 
very low price. They soon had reason to repent theur choice, 
which was in direct opposition to all laws, and till then had 
never had an example. The factious party, which openly 
opposed Philip, and committed the most enormous violences 
ill the city, had presided in this election ; and immediately 
after, they caused Sparta to declare m &vour of the ^to- 
lians. 

a Jubet Plato, qaem tgo auetoram vehementer lequor, Tantum nontendeie 
in aepubliea, quantum probate eivibut tuit poaris ; vim neque pareoci aeqiie pa' 
' uiw aflerre oportens. Cic. 1. 1. Bptst. 9. ad Famll. 

6 Deoebat omittere potiut pneralida et adnlta vitia, qoam hoc adtaqiii* ut pa* 
lam fierec quibut Sagitiii impares eoemat. Tacit. Annal. 1. in. c «S. 

e Putt nMNrtem Cteomenit, qui primui Tjriannas Lacedaemone fuii. Lit. K 
sniv.n.8fl. </ Polyb. I. iv. p. 304. e A thuusaiid etbwos. 
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Sect. III. 

Farious cxfledUiona qf Pldl^. -Afieace concluded betweeti 
him and the AchxoHi and the JEtoikuu. 

o We have already related, that Phitip kii^ of Macedoo, 
beii^ called in by the Achsana to thdr aid, had come to Co- 
rmtb, where theu* ijeneral aasemUy was hdd, and that there 
war had been unanimously declared agamst the iEtolians. 
The king returned afterwards to Macedonia, to make the ne- 
cessaiy {^^paratkns fior carrying on the war. 

Phiup brought over Scenfilecfes to the alliance with the 
Achsans. He was, as has been observed, a pettv king of 
lUyna. The ^tdians, whose ally he was, had broken their 
engagements with him, by refusing to g^ve l^m a certain share 
of the spoils they had gained at the taking of Cynetbium, 
accaxBng to the articles agreed upon between them. Plulip 
embraced with joy this bpportumty of revenging their per- 
fidv. 

^ Demetrius of Pharos joined also with Philip. We have 
already seen that the Romans, in whose &vour he had de- 
clared at first, had bestowed on him several of the cities 
tiiey had conquered in lUjrria. As the chief revenue of those 
petty princes had consisted hitherto in the plunder they got 
Irom their neighbours ; when the Romans were removed, he 
could not fcnbear pillaging the cities and territories subject 
to them. Beades, Demetrius, as well as Scerdiledes, had 
sailed en the same design, b^ond the city of Issus ; which 
was a direct infraction of die chief article of the treaty, con- 
cluded with queen Teuta. For these reasons the Romans 
declared war against Demetrius. Accordin^y ^milius at- 
tacked him with great vigour, diiyosaessed him of his strong- 
est fortresses, and besieged him in Pharos, from whence he 
escaped with the utmost difficulty. The city surrendered 
to the Romans, e Demetrius, being dispossessed of all his 
domkions, fied to Philip, who recaved him with open arms. 
This offended the Romans very much, who thereupon sent, 
ambassadors to him, demanding Demetrius to be delivered 
up. However Ph£dp, who meditated at that time the de- 
sign which broke out soon after, paid no regard to their de- 
mand, and Demetrius spent the remainder of his days with 
that monarch. He was a valiant and bold man, but at the 
same time rash and inconsiderate in his enterprises ; and his 
course was entirely void of prudence and judgment. 

The Achsans, being on the point of engaging in a consi- 
derable war, sent to their allies. The Acamanians joined 

a A. M. 3f$4, Ant J. C. SSO. Polyb 1 W. p. SM-300. 

i PQlybw 1. iik p. 171-174. Lib. it. p. 38#^30ff-330. c lar. 1. Stii. n. 33- 
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them very cheerfully, though thjey incurred great danger, 
as they lay near at the ^tolians, and consequently were most 
exposed to the mroads of that people. Polybhis prated 
their fidelity exceedingly. 

The people of Epirus did not show so much good will« ahd 
seemed desirous of continuing neuter : nevertheless, tliey iSa^ 
gaged in the war a little after. 

Deputies were also sent to king Ptolemy, to desh*e him ndC 
to assist the ^tdians either with troops or mon^. 

The Messenians, for whose sake that* war had been first 
begun, no way answered the hopes which had been natural- 
ly entertained of their employing their whole force to carry 
it on. 

The Lacedaemonians had declared at first for the Ach£- 
ens ; but the contrary faction caused the decree to be re- 
versed, and they joined the !£tolians. It was on this occa- 
sion, as I have said before, that Ageapolis and Lycurgas 
"Were elected kings of Sparta. 

Aratus the younger, son of the great Aratus, was at that 
time supreme magistrate of the Achaeans, as was Scopas of 
the^tolians. 

« Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen thousand 
foot and d^t hundred horse. Havine crossed Thessaly, he 
arrived in fipirus. Had he marched directly against the 
Italians, he would have come upon them unawares, and 
have defeated them : but at the request of the Epirote, he 
laid siege to Ambrada, which employed him forty days, imd 
^ve the enemy time to make preparations, and "wait his 
coming up. They did more : Scopas, at the head of a body 
of ^tolians, advanced into Macedonia, made dreadful havoc, 
tod returtied in a very short tame laden with spoils : this ac- 
tion did him prodigious honour, and greatly animated his 
forces. However, this did not hinder Philip from Entering 
iEtolia, and seizing on a great number of fortresses. He 
would have entireN conquered it, had not the news he re- 
ceived, that the Dardanians ^ intended to make^an inroad 
into his kingdom, obliged him to return thither. At his de- 
parture, he promised the ambassadors of the Achs&ans to 
return soon to thdr assistance. His sudden arrival discon- 
certed the Dardanians, and put a stop to their enterprise. 
He then returned to Thessaly, ^ith an intention to pass ^ 
rest of the summer in Larissa. 

' In the mean time I^orimachus, whom the ^tdians had 
just before nominated thdr general, entered Epirus, laid 
waste all the open country, and did dot spare even the tem- 
ple of Dodona. 

a Polyb. I. iv. p. 335— 330. 
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Plulip, though it was now the depth of winter, had left 
Laftsa, and arrived at Corinth, without any one's having 
had the least notice of his march. He there ordered the el- 
der Aratus to attend him, and by a letter to lus son, who 
commanded the forces this year, ^ve him orders whiter to 
moroh them. Caphys was to be the rendezvous. Euripi- , 
das, who knew nothing of Philip's arrival, was then march- 
ra% a detachment of above two thousand natives of Elis, to 
la^ waste the territory of Sicyon. They fell into the hands 
<rt Plulip, and all except an hundred were either killed or 
taken prisoners. 

The king, having jcnned Aratus the younger with his 
forces, at the rendezvous appointed, marched towards Pso- 
plusa, in (X'der to be«ege it. This was a very daring at- 
tempt ; for the city was thought almost impregnable, as 
well from its natural situation, as from the fortifications 
which had been added to it. As it wa^ the depth df winter, 
the inhabitants were under no apprehension thai any one 
would, or even could, attack them : Philip, however, did it 
with success ; for, first the dty, and afterwards the dtadd, 
surrendered, after making some resistance. As they were 
very &r from expecting to be besieged, the want of ammu- 
nitioii and proviaons very much £aalitated the taking of that 
dty. Philip gave it very generoudy to the Achacans, to 
whcxn it was a most important post, assuring them that there 
was nothing he desired more than to oblige them ; and to 
giv« them the stron^^est proofs of his zeal and affection for 
their interest. A pnnce who acts in this manner is truly, 
great, and does honour to the roval dignitjr. 

From thence, after possessing himsdf ot some other cities, 
which he also gave to nis allies, he marched to Elis, in order 
to lay it waste. It was very rich and populous, and the in- 
habitants of the country were in a nourishing condition. 
Formerly this territory had been deemed sacred, on acc^^t 
of the Olympic games sdemnized there every four years ; 
and all the nations ci Greece had agreed not to infest it, or 
carry thdr arms into it. But the JBleans had themselves 
been the occasion of theu* losing that privilege, because, Uke 
other states, they had engaged in the wars of Greece. Here 
Philip got a very considerable booty, with which he enrich- 
ed his troops, after which he retired to Olyinpia. 

* Among the several courtiers of kinp; PMip, Apelles hdd 
the chief rank, and had a conaderable influence on the min^ 
of his soverdgn, whose governor he had been : but, as too 
frequently happens on these occasions, he very much abused 
his power, which be emptoyed wholly in oppressing indivi^ 
duals and states. He had taken it mto his head to reduce 

a A tity of Amdla. h Polyk I. it. p. 33S, 339. 
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the Adixans to the same con<mt]0n as that in wUch Thessa^ 
ly was at that time ; that is, to subject them absolutely to the 
commands of the ministers of Maoedoma, by leaving them 
only the name and a vain shadow of fiberty ; and to aocns- 
tom themto the yoke, he caosed them to sailer eveiv kind 
of injurious treatment. Aratus complained of this to Plniip, 
who was highly exasperated upon that acconnt ; and ac- 
cordingly assured him, he would give such orders, tiiat no- 
thing of that kind should happen for the future. Accord- 
ingly, he enjoined Apelles never to lay any commands on the 
Achaeans, but in concert with their general. This was be- 
having with an indolent tenderness towards a miiuster, who 
had so shamefully abused hit master's confidence, and had 
therefore deserved to be entirely Ssmced, The Achaeans, 
overjoyed at the fiivour which Philip showed them^'andat 
the orders he had given for thdr peace and security, were 
contintmlly bestowing the highest encomiums on that prince, 
and extolHng his exalted qualities. .A^, nideed, he possess- 
ed an those which can endear a king to his people ; such as 
a lively genms, an happy memory, easy elocution, and an im- 
affected grace in all his actions ; a beautifol aspetX, height- 
ened by a noble and majestic air, which struck the behdd- 
ers with awe and respect ; a sweetness of temper, afi^d>Qi- 
ty, and a deare to please universally ; to finish the picture, 
a valour, an intrepidity, and an experience in war, whidi Ur 
exceeded his years : so that one can hardly conceive the 
strange alteration that afterwards appeared in his morals 
and behaviour. 

o Philip having possessed himself of Aliphera, which was 
a post or great strength, the greatest part of the peo^ of 
that country, astonished at the rapidity of his conquests, and 
•weary of the -ffitolian tyranny, submitted to his arms. Thus 
he soon made himself master of all Triphylia. 

^ At this time, Chilo, the Lacedasmonian, pretendmg that 
he had a better right to the crown than Lycurgus, on whose 
head they had placed it, resolved to dispossess mm of it, and 
to set it on his own. Having engaged in his party about two 
hundred citisens, he entered the city in a forcible manner, 
killed the Ephori who were at table together, and marched 
directly towards Lycurgus's house, intending to lull him ; 
but hearing the tumult, he had made his escape. Chik> then 
went into the ^r^t square of the city, exhorted the dtiaens 
to recover their liberty ; making them, at the same tkne, 
the greatest promises. Seeing, however, that he could make 
no impression on them, and that he had failed in his attempt, 
he sentenced himself to banishment, and retired to Achaia. 
It is surprising to see Sparta, formerly so jealous of its ISber- 

a?oly1».l.iv.p.S39-*S4$. »Xdem.ii.343,S44i 
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ty » and mistress of all Greece till the battle of Leactra, now 
filled with tiunults and insurrections, and ignominiously sub- 
jected to a kind of tyrants, whose very name formerly she 
CQidd not endure. Such were the effects of their having vio-v 
lated Lycurgus's laws ; and especially of their introducing 
gold and silver into Sparta, which drew after them, by in- 
sensible degirees, the lust of power, avarice, pride, luxury, 
effeminacy, imm(»^ty, and all those vices which are gene^ 
raiXy inseparable from riches. • 

• PhiUp, being arrived at Argos, spent the rest of the 
whiter there. Apelles had not yet laid aside the design he 
meditated of enslaving the Achsans. But Aratus, for whom 
the king had a very particular regard, and in whom he re- 
posed the highest confidence, was an invincible obstacle to 
his project. He therefore resolved, if possible, to get rid of 
bim ; and for this purpose he sent privately for all those 
who were his secret enemies, and used his utmost endeavours 
• to gsun them the prince's favour. After this, in all his cou'^ 
versations with him, he hinted, that so long as Aratus should 
enjoy any authority in the republic of the Acha&ans, he TPhi- 
lip) would have no power ; and would be as much supject 
to their laws and usages as the meaaest of their citizens ; 
whereas, were he to r^se to the chief administration of af- 
fairs some person who might be entirely dependent on him, 
he then might act as soverdgn, and govern others, instead of 
bein^ lumself governed. The new mends inforced these re- 
flections, and refined on the arguments of Apdles. This 
idea of despotic power pleased the young king ; and indeed 
it is the strongest temptation that can be laid in the way of 
princes. Accordingly he went for that purpose to ^giurn, 
where the assembly of the states was held for the election of 
a iiew general ; ana mevailed so £^r by his promises and 
menaces, that he got rhiloxonus, whose election Aratus had 
supported and gained, excluded ; and obliged them to make 
choice of Eperatus, who was )xa direct enemy. Implicitly 
devoted to tne will of his prime minister, he did not per- 
ceive that he degraded himself in the most ignominious man- 
ner ; nothing being more disgusting to free assemblies such 
ds those of Greece, than the least attempt to violate the 
fi'eedom of elections. 

A person was thus chosen entirely unw(»1hy of the pos^, 
' as is commonly the case in all forced electioDS. Eperatus, 
having neither merit nor experience, was universally despis- 
ed. As Aratus mtermeddled no longer in public affairs, no- 
thing was wdl done, and aU tlyngs were hastening to their 
mm. Ph^, on whom the whole blame fell, became sensi* 
Uethatvevyp^rmciquscottnsds had be^ given him. Upon 
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this, he again had recourse to Aratus, and rdnstafed him 
entirely in his friendship and confidence ; and perceiving that 
after this step his affairs flourished vinUjr, 9soa that his rq>u- 
tation and power mcreased daily, he woidd not make use of 
any counsd, but that of Aratus, as of the only man to whom 
he owed all his grandeur and glory. Who would not ima- 
eine, after such evident and repeated proG&, on one ade, of 
Aratus's innocence, and on the other of Apelles's black ma- 
lice, that Philip would have been undecdved fisr ever ; and 
have been ^)r sensible which of the two had the most sin- 
cere zeal for lus service ? The sequel, however, will show, 
that jealousy never dies but with the object that excited it, 
aiid that princes seldom overcome prejudices grateftil to their 
auth(»ity. 

A new proof of this soon appeared. As the inhabitants 
of Efo refused the advantageous conditions which Phflip of- 
fered them by one Amphidamus, Apelles hinted to him, that 
so uireasonable a refusal was owing to the ill services whiciL 
Aratus did him clandestinely, though outwardly he pretend- 
ed to have his interest very much at heart : that he alone 
had kept Amphidamus from enforcing, as he ought to have 
done, and as he had engaged to do, to the inhabitants of Elis^ 
the offers which the king made them ; and on this foundation 
he invented a long story, and named several witnesses of its 
truth. The king, however, was so just, as to insist upon his 
prime minister's repeating these accusations in presence of 
the man whom he diarged with them, and this Apelles did 
not scruple to do, and that with such an air of assurance, or 
rather impudence, as might have disconcerted the most vir- 
tuous man. He even added, that the king would lay this 
a&ir before the council of the Achxans, smd leave to them 
the decision of it. This was what he wanted ; firmly per- 
suaded, that by the influence he had there, he should not tiul 
to get him condemned. Aratus, in making his defence, be- 
gan by beseeching the king, not to give too much credit to 
Uie several things laid to his charge ; that it was a justice 
which a king, more than any other man, owed to a person 
accused, to command a strict inquiry to be made into the se- 
veral articles of the accusation, and till then to suspend his 
judgment. In consequence of this, he required that Apelles 
should be obliged to produce his witnesses ; him, eq;)eaally, 
from whom he pret^ed to have heard thesev eral particulars 
laid to his charge ; and that they should omit none of the 
methods used and prescribed in establislung a &ct before it 
was laid before the puUic counciL The kmg thought Ara- 
tus's demand very just and reasonable, and promised it 
^ould be complied with. However, the time passed cm, and 
Apelles did not prepare tp give in l^is prood^. Sow, indee<i> 
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woidd it' have been possible for him to do that ? An unfore- 
seen accident brought Amphidamus, by a kind of chance, to 
the city of Dyma, whither Philip was come to settle some 
affairs. Aratus snatched the opportunity ; and begged the 
king himself to take cognizance of this matter He compli- 
ed wiih Aratus's request, and found that there was not the 
least ground for the charge. Accordingly Aratus was pro- 
noanced innocent, but no punishment was ii^cted on the, 
cahimniator. 

This impunity emboldened him the more ; so that he con- 
tinued his secret intrigues, in order to remove those who gave 
him the least umbrage. Besides Apelles, there were four 
other persons who divided the chief offices of the crowri; 
aniong them, and at the same time enjoyed the king's con- 
fidence. Antigonus had appointed them by his will, and as- 
sig^ned each of them his employment His principal view 
in this choice was, to prevent those cabals and intrigues 
whfch are almost unavoidable during the minority of an in- 
fant prince. Two of these noblemen, Leontius and Megaleas, 
were enUrely devoted to Apdles; but as to the two other, 
Taurion and Alexander, he had not the same ascendant over 
them. Taurion presided over the affairs of Peloponnesus, 
and Alexander had the command of the guards. Now, the 
prime minister wanted to give thdr employments to noble- 
men on whom he could entirely rely, and who would be as 
much devoted to his views as he could wish them. However, 
he endeavoured to undermine their credit by other m^lKxls 
than those he had employed against' Aratus: for, says Poly- 
bius, courtiers have the art of moulding themselvies into 
an shapes, and employ either praise or sl^er to gain thdr' 
ends. Whenever Taurion was mentioned, ApeUes would 
applaud his merit, his conrae;e, his experience ; and ^ak of 
hnn as a man worthy of the kind's more intimate conndence. 
He did this in the view of detaming him at court, and pro- 
curing the government of Peloponnesus (a place of gfreat 
importance, and which required the presence of the person 
invested with it) for one ofnis creatures. Whenever Alex- 
ander was the subject of the discourse, he represented him in 
the most o^6us colours to the king, and even endeavoured 
to render his fidelity suspected ; in order to remove him from 
court, that his post might be given to some person who would 
be dependant entfarely on hirtu Pdybius will show hereaf-* 
ter, what was the result of all these secret machinations. He 
only l&its in this place, that Apdles was at last taken in his 
own snare, and met with the treatment he was preparing 
for dthers. But we shall first see him commit the blackest 
and tQOst abominable injustice towards Aratus, and even <li<- 
reet'hls criminal dei»)tn9 agwnst tb^ king hiqoidf. 
VDfc. VI. jr 
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<> I before observed^ that Ph^ havmg discoveted tbat be 
had been more than once imposed up<x), bad restored Axatiis 
to his fevour and confidence. Supported bv bis credit and 
counsels, he went to the assembfy of the Achacans, which 
had been appointed on his account to meet atSicyon. On the 
report he made of the state of his exchequer, and of the ur- 
gent need in which he stood of money to maintain his forces, 
a resolution was passed to furnish him with fifty 6 taloits, 
the instant his troops should set out upon their march ; with 
three months' pay for lus soldiers, luid ten thousand mea- 
sures of wheat : and, that afterwards, as long as he should 
carry on the war in person in Pelqxxmestts, they should for- 
nix him with seventeen « talents a month. 

When the troops returned from their winter-quarters, and 
were assembled, the king debated in council on the o^^era- 
tions of the ensuing campaign. It was resolved to act by sea, 
because they thereby shoiud infallibly divide the enemy's 
forces, from the uncertainty they must be under, with regard 
to Uie side on which th^ should be attacked. PhiUp was t& 
make war on the inhabitants of iBtolia, Lacedsmonia, and 
Elis. 

Whilst the king, who was now returned to Corinth, wa» 
forming his Macedonians Icnr naval affairs, and employing 
them in the several exercises of the sea>service, Apdles, 
who found his credit diminish, and was exasperated to see 
the counsels of Arams followed, and not his own, took secret 
measures to defeat all the king's desi^s. His view was to 
make himself necessary V> his soverdgn ; and to force 1^, 
by the ill posture of his affairs, to throw himself into the 
soms of a minister who was best acquainted with, and then 
actually in the administraticn of them. How villainous was 
this! Apelles prevailed with Leontius and M^^eas, his 
two coimdents, to behave with negligence in the employment;^ 
with which th^ should be intruded. As for mmsdi^ he 
went to Chalcis, upon pretence of having some affairs to 
transact ; and there, as his orders were punctually obeyed 
by every one, he stopped the convoys of money which were 
sending to the lun^; and thereby reduced him to such ne- 
cessity, that he was forced to pawn his plate to subsist hun- 
i|elf and his household. 

Philip having put to sea, arrived the second daf at Fairs ; 
and from thence having landed at ^ Cephalenia, be laid 
^ege to Paleis, a city which hdvn its atuation would he df 
great advanta^ to him, as a place of arms ; and as enabling; 
him to infest the territories of his enemies. He caused his 
:military engines to be advanced, and mines to be run. Qnp 
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of the wa;^ of maluiig breaches was to die up the earth un- 
der the very foundatioh of the walls. When they were got 
to % they propped aihd supported the walls with great 
wooden beams, to which the miners afterwards set fire, and 
and then retired ; when presently great part of the wall 
would fell down. As the Macedonians had worked with in- 
credible ardour, the^ very soon made a breach six hundred 
&thomswide. Leontius was commanded to mount this breach 
with his troops. Had he exerted himself ever so little, the 
city would certainly have been t^en : but he attacked the 
enemy very faintly, so that he was repulsed, lost a great 
Bumbier of his men, and Philip was obliged to raise the siege. 

The moment he l^eean it, the enemy had sent Lycurgus 
with some troops into Messenia ; and Dorimachus with half 
of the army into Thessaly, to oblige PhiHp, by this double 
diversion, to lay aside lus enterprise. Deputies had arrived 
SOCHI after from the -Acamanians and Messenians. Philip 
liaving raised the siege, assembled his council, to debate on 
which side he should turn his arms. The Messenians repre- 
sented, that in one day the ferces might march from Cepha- 
lenia into their country, and at once overpower Lycurgus, 
who did not expect to be so suddenly attacked. Leontius 
enforced this aavice very stronely. His secret reason was, 
that as it would be imposable for Philip to return, as the 
winds would be Erectly contrary at that time, he therefore 
would be forced to stay there, by which means the campaign 
would be spent and nothing (fone. The Acamanians, cm the 
contrary, were for maspching directl3r into ^tolia, which was 
then unprovided with troops : declaring that the whole coim- 
try mignt be laid waste without the least resistance ; and 
that Dorimachus would be prevented from making an irrup- 
tion into Macedonia. Aratus did not fail to declare in favour 
of the latter ophuon ; and the king who ftxim the time of the 
cowardly attack at Palds, had begun to suspect Leontius, 
acquiesced in the advice of Aratus. 

Having provided for the urgent neces»ties of the Messe- 
mans, he went from Ce.^halenia, arrived the seccmd day at 
3L«eucadia, from thence 'entered the gulf of Ambracia,and 
came a little before day>br^ to Limnsea. Immediately he 
commanded the soldiers to take some refreshment, to rid 
themselvtt of the greatest part of their baggage, and be 
ready for marching. In the aftemdon, Philip having left the 
bagi^ge under a strong guard, set out from Limnaea ; an) 
after a march of about sixty furlongs, he halted, to g^ve his 
army some time fto* refreshment and rest. He then march- 
eA ail night, and arrived at day-break at the river Achelous« 
inten^ng to foil suddenly and unescpectedly upon Therm as. 
I^eomm advised the king to halt for some time, giving for 
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Ms reasoD, that as Uie soldiefs had been fieitigiied n^ te 
length of their march, it would b^nroper for them to take 
breath, but, in reality, to give the ^tohaDS time to pcpaie 
§at their defence. Aratuo, on the contraxy, knowi^ tiiat 
opportunity is swift- winged, and that Leontiua's advice wis 
Bianifeitly traitorous, conjured Philip to adze the fiivoumble 
moment, and set out on his march that ii»tant 

The king who waa already offended at Leootins* andbegm 
to suspect him, sets out immediately, crosses the Achefaws, 
and marches directly to Thermae, through a very nigged and 
almost impervious road, cut between verysteep.rocics. This 
-was the cu>ital city of the country^ in which the JE^ffjIigm 
everv year hdd thar feirs and SQlemn assembllea, aswdl 
to tne worship of the gods, as for the election of M^is- 
trates. As this dty was thought impregnable, becanse of 
the advantage of its situation, and that no enemy badger 
dared to sqsproach it ; the .^tolians used to leave their ricfa- 
est effects and all their wealth there, imagining they were 
"very safe. But how great was their surprise, when at the 
close of the day, they saw Philip enter it with lus army ! 

Aftef havkig taken immense spoils in thenigfat, the Mace- 
donians pitched their camp. The next moming it was re- 
solved that the most valuable eflfectsshould be carried away; 
and having piled np the rest of the booty, at the head of the 
camp, they set fire to it. They did the same with regaxd to 
the arms which hung on the gaMenes of the tem^; the 
best were laid by for service, and the remainder, amoioiting. 
to upwards of nfteeii thousand, were burnt to a^ies. Ifir 
therto every thing which had been transacted was just, and 
agreeable to the laws of war. 

But the Macedomans did not stop Yysge, Transported with 
^ry at the remembrance of the wikL havoc whicli the JSJixh 
lians had made m Dium and Dodona, th^ set fire totbe gal* 
leries of the temple, tore down all the ofrenngs which fausg 
on them, among which were some of exceeding hesaOy ana 
prodigious value. Not satisfied with burning the roQ&» thQr 
razed the temple. The statues, of which thane were at least 
two thousand, were thrown down. A great number oCthem 
were broken to pieces ; and those cnty spared which, were 
known, by then* form or inscriptions, to repreaeat gods. 
They wrote the following verse on the widis : 

"^ Remember Dium. IKum sends you tbis." 

The horror with which the sacrileges committed by th^ 
^tolians at Dium, inspired Philip and his allies, withont 
doubt convinced them that they might revenge it by the 
commission of the like crimes ; and that they were tf«A 
makmg just reprisals. However, says PolyWas, the reader 
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"wiB allow me to t^unk otherwise. To sbpport biscpinioD, 
faeotestiiree great examples, taken from me very &mily of 
the priDoe whose ccsidoct he here censures. Antigontis, af- 
ter having defeated Cleomenes king of the Lacedaemonians, 
and pGsamed hfanself of Sparta, so &r from extending his 
rage to ^e tuples and sacred things, did not even make 
those he had oonqliered feel the effects of it ; on the contrary, 
he restored to th^n the form of government which they had 
received from their ancestors, and treated them with the 
highest tesdmonies of kindness and friendahip. Philip, to 
irfiom the royal femily owed all its splendour, and who de- 
leated the Athenians at Chsronea» made them sensible of 
his power and victory by no other marks than his beneficence ; 
restoring their pHscners without ransom ; himself taking care 
of the dead, <urdering Antipater to convey their bones to 
Atliens^ and giving clothes to such of the prisoners as were 
nio^ in want of them. Andlastly, Alexander the Great, in 
the height of his fary 9^samt Thebes, which he razed to the 
^;nxmd, so far, from bemg forgetful o£ the veneration due to 
the gods, took care not to sufier his soldiers- (even through 
impfudence) to do the least injury to the temples, ahd other 
sacred {daces ; and what is still more worthy our admiratioii, 
m his war wi^ the Persians, who had plundered and burned 
most of the temples in Greece, Alexander a;>ared and re? 
Teroiced all places dedicated to the worship of the gods. 

It were to be wished, OHitinues Polymus, that Philip, 
XBindfol of the examples his ancestors set him, had strove to 
shew Mmself their successor more in moderation and mag* 
ll^nimity, than in empire and power. The laws of war, in- 
<!eed, frequently obhge a conqueror to demolish towns and 
citadels, to fill up harbours, to capture men and ships, to 
carry off the fruits of the earth, and things of a like i\ature, 
in oraer to lessen the strength of the enemy and increase his 
own : but to destroy what neither can do him any pr^udice, 
nor will contribute to the defeat of the enemy ; to bum tem- 
ples, to break statues, and such ornaments of a city, in 
pieees; certainly nothing but the wildest and most extrava- 
gant fory can be capable of such violence. It is not merely 
to ruin and destroy those who have done us injury, that we 
ought to declare war, in case we desire to be thought just 
and equitable ; but only to oblige such people to acknow^ 
ledge, and make amends for their faults. The true end of 
war is not to involve in the same ruin the mnocent and the 
guilty, but rather to save both. These are the sentiments 
of a s^dier and an heathen. 

Though Philip, on this occaaon, showed no great regard 
for religion, he acted like an excellent captain. His view ia 
putMng to sea, was to go and surprise the city of Therms, 
. T 2 
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during the absence of part of tke ^totkoi fooea. Tocxn- 
ceal his design, he took so large a compass, as left t)ie eaemy 
in doubt with regard to the place he intended to attack ; and 
prevented their seizing some passes of the m o un t ans and 
defiles in which he might have been stopped Aort. Some 
rivers were to be passed : it was necessaiy for him to make 
the utmost haste, and turn short upon ^tolia, by a swift 
counter-march. This Philip does without listei^g to the 
advice of traitors. To lighten his army, he leaves his big- 
gage. He goes through the defiles vrithout meeting the least 
obstacle, and enters Thermae, as if he had drcnptd from the 
skies ; so well had he concealed and hastenea \&a march, of 
which the enemy do not seem to have had the teast so^ 
don. 

His retreat was iiill as extraordinary. To secure it he 
had seized upcn several hnportant posts, expecting that, at 
fais coming down, his rear-guard particularly wow be at- 
tacked. It was accordingly charged at two diffe re nt times ; 
however, the prudent precautions he had taken entar^ baf- 
fled all the ^rarts of tne enemy. 

An enterprise so wdl concerted, so secretly caanied on, 
|md executed with so much wis(!bm and de^atch, aurpasBes 
the abilities of so young a prince as PUlip: and seems to 
characterise a veteran wamor, long exerdsed in iill tiie arts 
and stratagems of war. We can scarce doubt {tkoA P(^ 
inus seems to insinuate it evidently enough) that Aratus, as 
'he had been the first contriver ot so noble a proieet, was 
-also the soul, as it were, and cMef agent in it afterwards. 
I have alrea^ observed, that his talents lay morein conduct- 
ing a warlike stratagem, in formmg extraordinary enter- 
prises, and in |iving success to them by his bdd counsels, 
than in executing them himsdf. How happy is it for a 
young prince to possess a general of this character! prudent, 
afele, versed 'by long experience, and habituated to all the 
parts of the art of war; to be able to appredate the woith 
of these qualities; to be perfectly sensible of their high va • 
hie; to be docile to his advice, though frequently contrary 
to his own taste and opinion ; and to let himself be guided by 
Buch wise counsds. After the happy success of an action, 
the person whose advice directed it vanishes, and all the g^ry 
of it is reflected upon the monarch. « Plutardi, who ad- 
vances what I have now said, thinks it equally glorious to 
Philip for suflering himsdf to be guided by such good coun- 
sels, and to Aratus for having abiSh^ to suggest them. 

When Phily, who had marched back the same way he 
came, was arrived at Limnaea, finding himsdf m repose and 
security, he offered sacrifices to the ^)ds by way ofthtfyES- 
9 Flut IB Ant* p. I^^Si 
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gmog,iartlie8iieoe6s they had given to hb arms; andmade 
a Bfiloidid banauet for his officen« who were as strongly af- 
fected as himsof with the gksry he had acquired. Lfeonthis 
and MegaJeaa were the only persons who heartily repined 
at the g^od fbrttine of thdr sovereign. Eveiy one soon per- 
ceived that they did not share wkh the rest ik the company 
in the joy whidi so successful an expeditioR must naturally 
create. During the whole entertakiment th^ vented thdr 
animoaity against Aratus in the most injurious and roost 
Allocking nuBeries, But words were not all-; for, at their 
rifling from the banquet, heated with the fumes of wine and 
fired with anger, thc^ threw stones at him all the way, till he 
-was got into bis tent. The whole army was in an uproar ; 
and tne noise reaching the kin^, he caused an exact inquiry 
to be made into the aSSair ; laid a fine of twenty talents' on 
Mfigiileas, and threw him into prison. Leontius, hearing c£ 
what had happened, ran with a crowd of soldiers to the 
king's tent ; persuaded that the young prince would be frig^- 
cned at seeing so great a body of ii>en, and for that reason 
be prompted to change his resolution. Being come into the 
kii^s presence, ** Who has been so bold," says he. '* as to 
** lay hands on Meg^eas and throw him Into prison r ' ** I," 
answered the )un^, in a lofty tone. This terrified Leontius ; 
«o that, after ventmg a deep sigh, he left the king's tent in a 
i^age. Some d^s futer he gave security for the fine laid on 
Mesnleas, who was then set at liberty. 

^ ihirinj; Philip's expedition against ^Stdia, Lycurgus, the 
^Htrtan kmg, had engaged in an enterprise against the Mes- 
semans, ibt it im)ved abortive. Donmachus, who had led 
a considerable body of ^tolians into Thessaly, with an in- 
tention to lay waste the country, and to oblige Philip to raise 
the siege of Paleis, in order to go and succour his allies, found 
troops there ready prepared to^ve him a warm reception. 
He did not venture to attack them. The news of Philip^s 
Imnad into ^tolia^ forced him to hasten thither to demd 
ills own com>try. But though he made the utmost expedi-:^ 
tion, he arrived too late ; the Macedonians havmg already 
quitted it. 

Philip marched his armv with almost incredible (£ligence. 
Having left Leucadia with his fleet, and being arrived at 
Corinth, he laid up his ships in the harbour ot Lechsum, 
landed his troops, began his march, and passing through 
' AcgOB, arrived on the twelfth day at Tegea, which he had 
fixed for the rendezvous of his allies. The l^artans havi^ 
lieard from pul^ report what had passed at Thermae, .were 
truly alarmed when they saw that young victor in their ter^ 
tkoriet, where Jie was not expected so suddenly. Some at,- < 
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tkms took place between the two armies, in whidi PWBp had 
always the advantage ; but I shall omit the particolars to 
avoia prolixity. Philip displayed, on aU occasions, a braveiy 
and pradence &r above bis years ; and this expedition did him 
no less honoar than that of ^tolia. After laying waste the 
whole country, and taking abundance of spoils, he returned 
by the way of Argos to Corinth. 

Here he found ambassadors from Rhodes and Chios, who 
came to offer him their mediation, andto incline both parties 
to peace.. The king dissembling his real intentions, told them 
that he had always wished, ano did still wish, to be at peace 
with the Italians ; and therefore charged them, at thdr 
going away, to dispose them to it He anerwards landed at 
Lechsum, in order to go from thence to Phocis, where he 
intended to engage in some more important enterprise. 

The fection formed by Leontius, Megaleas, and Ptolemy, 
who also was one of Phuip's principal officers, havmg em- 
ployed all the clandestine methods posable to remove and 
destroy aH those who either opposea or were suspected by 
them ; and seemg with grief, that those secret practices haa 
not been as successful as they had flattered themselves, 
therefore resolved to make themselves formidable even to 
their soverdgn, by employing the authority ^ey had over 
the forces, to draw off thar affections from him, and to at- 
tach them to their own interest. The greatest part of the 
army had staid in Corinth ; and they imagined, that the ab- 
sence of the king gave them a favourable opportunity for 
executing their deagns. They represented to the li^it 
armed troops, and to the guards, that for the Ske of the 
public welfere they exposea themselves to the greatest toils 
and dangers of war ; that nevertheless justice had not been 
done them, nor the ancient law relating to the distribution of 
plunder been observed with regard to them. The young 
people, fired by these seditious discourses, divide themselves 
into bands, plunder the houses of the principal courtiers, and 
carrv their fury to that excess, as to force the gates of the 
king^s palace, and break to pieces the tiles which covered it. 
Immediately a great tumult brdte out in the city, of wluch 
Philip having notice, he left Lechaeum in great haste. He 
then assembles the Macedonians in the theatre, where, in a 
speech intermixed wi^ gentleness and severity, he tfiakes 
them sensible of their fault. In the trouble and confosion 
which reigned at that time, some declared that it would be 
necessary to seize and punish the promoters of this insurrec- 
tion; and others, that it would be more prudent to appease 
them by gentle methods, and forget all that was past. 

The king was still young: so that his authority was not 
entirely coofinned in the minds of the people and soldiery* 
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Those who were agsunst him enjoyed the highest po6ts in the 
kmgdom ; had governed it during his nninority ; had filled 
all employments with their creatures ; had acouired a kind 
of unlimited power over all orders of the state ; nad the com- 
mand of the foiices, and during a long time had employed 
the most insinuatbg aits to j^ain thdr affection, and had di- 
vided the whole ajdministration among themselves. In so 
deUcate a coojunctare, he did not think it advisable to come 
to an open rupture, lest he should inflame the minds of the 
people, oy empk>ying chastisements at an imseasonable time. 
For this reason he stifled his resentment, pretending to be 
very well satisfied ; and having exhorted his forces tounioa 
and peace, be went back to Lechaeum. 3ut after this insur- 
rectum, it was not easy for him to execute in Phods the 
schemes he had projected. 

Leontius having now lost all hopes, after so many fniitlesa 
atteippts, had recoun«e to Apelles. He sent courier upon 
courier, to give him notice ot tlie danger he was in, ana to 
urge his presence immediately. That minister, duiing his 
st^ in Chalcis, had disposed of all things in th^ most deapo- 
tic manner, and by that means was universally odious. Ac- 
cording to him, the king, being still young, had no manner 
of power, but ob^ed implicitly the dictates of his ( ApeUes's) 
win. It is ceifain that he arrogated to himself the manage- 
ment of all affairs, as having fiiU power to act in every thing 
as he should -think fit. The magistrates of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and the officers who enjoyed axw employment, 
had recourse to lum alone. In all the cities ol Greece, scarce 
the least i^ntion was made of the king ; for whether any 
refioUitions were to be taken, af&irs to be regulated, judg- 
meots passed, honours to be bestowed, or &vours to be grant- 
ed, Apelles eiwrossed and transactea all things. 

Philip had kog before been apprised of this conduct of 
Apelles, which gave him very great uneasiness. Aratua 
waa frequently urgent with him to exert himself on this oc^ 
casioD, and endeavoured to make him tibrow off his irresdu- 
tian and servitude : but the king concealed his thoughu, and 
dkl not discover his resohitions to an3r body. Apelles, not 
knowing how the king was disposed in reeard to him, but 
peisuaded, on the contrary, that the instant he appeared he- 
rn^ his sovereign, he would not &il of taking his opinion in 
all things, flew from Chalcis to the support di Leontius. 
- .When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy, and Me- 
galeat who commanded the flower of the troops, engaged 
att tliA young men to go and meet him. Apelles, thus re- 
cdved wi^ pomp and splendour, and attended by a large 
body of officers and soldiers, advances directly to the king^9 
pal^, which he was going to enter as iisual. fIowever» 
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the officer who attended at the gate (having been institicted 
before) stopped him short, and ^d him that hh majes^ was 
bus^r. Astonished at so uncommon a reception which he no 
ways expected, he deliberated for some time how he oaght 
to behave, and at last withdrew in the utmost confnsion. 
• Nothing is so transient and frail as a borrowed power, not 
support^ by foundations or strength of its own. The dim- 
ing train he had caused to follow him vanished^ an instant ; 
and he arrived at his own house fi[^wed only by his domes- 
tics. A lively image, says Polybius, of what happens in the 
courts of kings ; a &te which the most powenul courtiers 
ought to dread. A few days suffice to show their most ex- 
alted state and &11. Like counters, which one moment are 
of the highest, and the next of the most inconsiderable value : 
as princes please to extend or withdraw their £eivouvb, to 
day they enjoy the greatest credit, and the next are reduced 
to the extremes of misery and universal disgrace. Megale- 
as, sensiUe dl the storm he himself might exi)ect now the 

Erime mmister was disgraced, thought of nothing but how 
e might best secure himself bj[ flight, and accordingly with- 
drew to Thebes, leaving Leontius bound fix* twenty talents, 
which he had engaged to see bis accomplice pay. 

The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apelles to 
despair; cht whether he did not think ms power sufficiently 
established to exert it in an extraordinary manner or from 
Bome remains of esteem and gratitude for his guardian and 
governor; still allowed him tne honour of his conversatioo 
sometimes, and left him some other honours of that kind ; 
but he excluded him from the coundl, and from lie number 
of those he used to invite to supper with him. On his ar- 
rival at Sicyon, the magistrates oflered him a house; but he 
preferred that of Aratus, whom he never quitted, and spent 
whole days in his company. As for Apelles, he ordered 
him to retire to Corinth. 

Having removed Leontius from his cominand of the guards, 
which were ordered to march elsewhere, upon pretence of 
their being employed upon some urgent occasion, he caused 
him to be thrown mto prison ; the pretended reason of which 
was, to oblige him to pay the twenty talents for which he 
had engaged for Megaleas ; but in reality to secure his per- 
son, and to sound the disposition of the troops. Leontius 
sent word of this to the mfontry over which he had com- 
manded, who that moment sent a petition to the kmg, im- 
porting, that if Leontius were charged with some new crime 
for which he deserved to be imprisoned, they insisted that 
nothing might be decreed against him but in their presence; 

u Nihil cernm mortaliam mm iivmbile ae fluum at, qoim fluM poctntift 
l^n tna Ti niue* Twiu AUntf. L xiil. c 19. 
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that if he refused them that fevour, they should look upoo 
this refusal as a amtempt, and the highest injury : (such wa» 
the liberty the Macedonians had the privilege of using with 
their king) ; but that in case Leontius was imprisoned only 
for the twenty talents, they offered to pay that sum among 
them. This testimony of their afiection did but inflame the 
king's anger, and hasten the death of Leontius. 

During this interval, there arrived from ^tplia« ambassa* 
dors from Rhodes and Chios, after having prevailed with the 
^tdians to consent to a thirty dayy truce. They assured 
the king, that the ^tolians were inclined to peace. Philip 
accepted of the truce, and wrote to the allies, desiring them 
to s^d their plenipotentiaries to Patrae, to n^otiate a peace 
with the ^tolians.. He himself set out imm^ate^ for 
that place from Lechaeum, and arrived there sdfter two days^ 
sail. 

He then received letters, directed by M^;a]ea8 from 
Phocis to the ^tolians, in which that traitor exhorted the 
^tolians not to entertain the least fears, but to continue the 
war ; that Philip was in the utmost distress for want of am- 
munition and provisions; to which he added expressiana 
highly^injurious to the kmg. Philip, upon reading these let- 
ters, judging Apelles the chief author of them, seized both 
hkn and nis son; at the same time he sent to Thebes, witk 
orders for Megaleasto be proceeded against there; how- 
ever, he did not sta^ for his trial, but laid violent hands on 
binoselL A little after Apelles and his son were also put to 
death. 

I do noUuiow whether history can furnish us with a more 
.remarkable example of the ascendant which a fovourite may- 
gain over the mind of a young sovereign, in order to satiate 
with impunity his avarice and ambition. Apdles liad been 
Philip's guardian, and in that ouality was intrusted with the 
care of ms education. He had been at the head of the re- 
gency established by the late king. This double title of 
guamian and governor had, on one side, inspired the young, 
prince (as it naturally sfiould) with sentiments of regards 
esteem, respect, and confidence for Apelles ; and, on the 
other, had made Ai)elles assume an air ot authority and com- 
mand over bus pupil, which he never laid aade. Philip did 
not want genius, judgment, or penetration. When he was 
arrived to more mature years, he perceived into what hands 
he was fallen, but at the same time shut his eyes to all his 
master's faults. He had discovered, more tlian once, the^ 
ihean jealous)^ which Apelles entertained of conspicuous me- 
rit of cvtry und ; and his declared hatred of all such of the 
king's subjects as were most capable of serving him. Proofs 
of Us e&tortkm and oppressico i¥ere dftily renewedrand the 
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TOpeated complftiiits agahwl them fend^red the goversmeiiC 
odious and insupportable. However, all tl^ made no im- 
presskxi, or but a very slight one, on the mmd of the young 
Jdng, over which the prime minister had gained such an in- 
fluence, that he ev«n stood m fear of him. llie reader has 
seen how extremely (fifficolt it was for the king tobreak this 
charm. 

• In the mean time, the ^tofians wished earnestly that the 
peace might be concluded ; and were qinte weary of a war, 
m which aU their expectations had been frustrated. Th^ 
had flattered tiieraselves, that they had to do with a young 
unexperioiced Idnij, and accordBigly believed that they might 
amuse him as a child ; but Philip on the contrary haia prov- 
ed to them, that m wisdom and resolution he was a man ; 
and tliat they had behaved like children in all thdr enter- 
prises. But having heard of the insurrection of the troops, 
and the conspiracy of Apelles and Leontins, they postponed 
the day on which they were to meet at Patrae, in hopes that 
some sedition would break out at court, to perplex and em- 
broQ (Jie king's affairs. Phifip, who wi^ed lor nothing mwe 
ardently, than to break off the conferences upon the peace, 
joyfully seized the opportunity with which the enemies'them- 
selves furnished him ; and engaged the allies, who were 
come to the rendezvous^ to continue the war. He then set 
saQ on his return to Corinth. He gave the Macedonians 
leave to go b^ the wa^r of Thessaly, in order that they might 
(jttarter, during the winter, in thdr own country : then coast- 
ing Attica along the Euripus, he went from Cenchrsa to 
Demetrias *, where he found Ptolemy, the only conspirator 
that surviv^ ; and caused sentence of death to be passed 
upon him in an assembly of Macedonians. 

All these incidents happened at the time that Haiimbal 
was encamped on the banks of the river Po in Italy ; and 
Antiochus, afber having subdued tbus greatest part of Coelo- 
syria, had sent his troops into winter-quarters. It was then 
also uat Lycurgus, king of Lacedsmonia, fled to ^tolia, in 
order to secure lumseli from tlie anger of the Ephori, who, 
on a felse report that this king designed to embr^ the state, 
had assembled in the night, and invested his house, in order 
to seize his person. But Lvcureus, having some notion of 
tins, fled with his whole family. However, he was recalled 
a little after, as soon as it was known that the suspicions 
raised against him were all gjroundless. It being now winter, 
Philip returned to Macedoma. 

Eperatus was by this time universallv despised by the 
Achaeans; nobodv obeyed his orders ; and the country oeing 
open and defenceless, dreadful liavoc was made in it. The. 

a, Polyb. h T. p. 970, 977, ft A Zilarltime city «f I^icvai;. 
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cities bdng abandoned, and receiving no succours, were re- 
dnced to the last extremity, and consequently codd scarce 
fut^ish their quota. The auxilianr troops, the payment of 
whose arrears was put off from day to day, served as they 
were paid, and great numbers of them deserted. AH tins 
WHS owmg to the incapacity of the general ; and the reader 
has seen in what manner he was elected. Happily for the 
Achseans, the time of his command was almost esipired. 
iJEe quitted it in the beginning of the spring, and the dder 
Aratus was appointed to succ^ him. 

o Philip, in his journey to Macedonia, had taken Bylazora, 
the greatest ci^ in Poenia, and the most advaDtaseously a- 
tnated for making incursions from Dardania into Macedonia ; 
so that having possessed himself of it, he had veiy little to 
fear from the Dardanians. 

* After taking that city, he again marcbed towards Greece* 
He judged it would be proper to lay acgc to Thebes of 
Phthiods, from whence the ^tolians used to make continual 
inroads, and at the same time commit great waste in the 
territories of Demetrias, Pharsalia, and even Larissa. The 
attack was carried on with great bravery, and the defence 
was equally vigorous ; but at last, the besieged, fearing they 
should be taken by storm, surrendered the city. By this 
conquest, Philip secured Magnesia and Thessaly, and car- 
ried off a great booty from the ^tolians. 

Here ambassadors came again to him from Chios, Rhodes* 
and Bysantium, and also from Ptolemy,' to propose l^e con- 
cluding of a peace. Philip made the same answer as before, 
that it was what he veir much desired ; and that they had 
only to inquire of the AitoUans, whether they also were in- 
clined to it. Philip, in reality, was not veiy desirous of peace, 
but he did not care to declare himself. 

He afterwards set out with his favourites, for the Kemean 
games at Argos. Whilst he was viewinp; one of the com- 
bats, a courier arrived from Macedonia, with ad vice that the 
Romans had lost a great battle in Tuscany, near the lake 
Thrasymene, and that Hannibal was master of the open 
countiy. The king showed this letter to none but Deme-' 
trius ojf Pharos, giving him a strict charge not to speak of 
it. The latter took this opportunity to represent to him, 
that he ou^t to disengage himself as soon as posable from 
the iEtdian war, ia order to invade Illyiia, and afterwards 
cross toto Italy. He added, that Greece, already subjected 
in all respects, would obey him no less afterwards ; that the 
Achseans had joined vduntarily, and with the utmost cheer- 
fulness in his cause ; that the ^tolians, quite depressed and 
discouraged by their Ul success in the present war, would not 

« Polyk 1 ▼. p. 435, ft A,1LZW* Aat J. €• tl7, 
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Mi to feUow their exainide ; that if he was desircns elite 
sovemgnty of the world, a noble ambition, which suited no 

^3^i^ce better than himself, he must begin by conquering Ita- 
y ; that after the defeat of the Romans, the news of which 
he had then received, the time was come for executing so 
noble a project, and that be ought not to delay a moment. 
Such council could not but charm a king in the flower of lus 
youth, successful in his expldts, bold, enterprising, and who 
Deades was sprung from a &mily which had always flattered 
itself with the hopes of universal empire. 

Nevertheless, as he was master of his temper, and gp- 
vemed li^s thoughts in such a manner, as to discover only 
such of them as suited his interest (a very rare and valuable 
qu^ty in so young a prince), he did not express too great 
an inclination for peace, though he now earnestly desired it. 
He therefore only caused the allied states to be told to send 
their plenipotentiaries toNaupactum, m order to negotiate 2 
peace ; and at the earnest desire of the ^tolians, soon ar- 
rived in the ndghbourhood of that city, at the head of his 
troops. All parties were so weary of the war, that there 
was no occasion for long conferences. The first article 
•which the king caused to be proposed to the ^tolians, by the 
ambassadors of the confederate powers, was that every one 
should continue in possession of his conquests ; and to this 
they assented. The rest of the articles were' soon agreed 
iipon ; so that the treaty was ratified, and all retired to 
their respective countries. This peace concluded by Philip 
and the Achaeans with the iEtoUans ; the battle lost by the 
Romans near the lake Thrasymene ; and the defeat of An- 
tlochus near Raphia ; and aU these events happened m the 
third year of the 140th Olympiad. ' 

« In the first separate conference held in presence of the 
king and the ambassadors of the confederate powers, A^as 
of ^f aupactum, who was one of them, enforced his opmioa 
by arguments that deserve a place here, and which Polybius 
has thought worthy of being related at length in his hwtory. 
He said that it were to be wished, that the Greeks would ne- 
ver make war upon one another ; that it would be a great 
blessing from' the gods, if, breathing only the same sentiments 
they should all in a manner join hand in hand, and unite tlieir 
whole force, to secure themselves fix)m the insults .of the 
Barbarians. But if this was not possible, that at leas^^ in the 
present juncture, they ought to unite together, and watch 
for the preservation of all Greece. That, to be sensible of 
the necessity of such an union, they need but turn their eyes 
to the formidable armies of the two powerful states actually 
^Sr*iged in war. That it was evident to every oue^ who was 
« « 4 St. $797. Ant* h C. sir. 
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ever'so little versed in maxims of policy, that the conquer- 
ors,' whether Carthaginians or Romans, would not confine 
themselves to the empire of Italy and Sicily ; but would 
doubtless extend thdr projects much further. That all the 
Oreeks in general, and espjecially Philip, ought to keep sr 
strict ey;e on the dangers with which they were threatened. 
*Fhat this prince would have nothing to fear, if, instead of at- 
tempting to ruin the Greeks, and to give the enemy an easier 
opportunity of defeating them, as he had hitherto done, he 
wcMild labour as much for thdr wel&i'e as lus own, and ex- 
ert himself as vi^rously in the defence of all Greece, as If 
Tt was his own kuigdom. That by this means he would ac- 
quire the love and affection of tl^e Greeks, who would be in- 
violably attached to him in all his enterprises ; and, by their fi- 
delity tolum disconcert all the projects which foreigners might 
form against his kingdom. That if, instead of barely acting 
defensively, he were desirous of taking the fidd, and execut- 
ing some great enterprise ; he need but turn his arms to- 
-wards the west, aiid keep an eye on the events of the war in 
Italy. That, provided he would only put himself into a con- 
dition for seizing successfully the first opportunitv that should 
present itself all thbgs would smooth the way lor universed 
empire. That, in case he had any difference with the Greeks^ 
he should leave the deciaon of'^it to another season. That 
he ought especially to be careful to preserve to himself the 
liberty of makmg war or peace with them, whenever he 
might think proper. That, in case he should sufier tne storm 
"Which was ^thering in the west to burst upon Greece, it was 
very much to be feared, that it would then be no longer in 
theu" power to take up arms, to treat of peace, nor to deter- 
mme their affairs in a manner agreeable to themselves, or 
as they might judge most expedient. 

Nothing can be more judicious than this speech, which is 
a dear prediction of what was to happen afterwards to 
Greece, of which the Romans will soon render thanselves 
absolute masters. This is the first time that the affairs of 
Italy and Africa influence those of Greece, and direct their 
motions. After this, neither Philip, nor the other powers of 
Greece, regulated their conduct* when they were to make 
peace or war, by the stap of their respective countries, but 
dir^pted all their views and attention towards Italy. The 
Asiatics, and the mhabitants of the islands, did the same soon 
after. All those who, fix>m that time, had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of Philip or Attalus, no letter ad- 
dressed Antiochus or Ptolemy for protection, they no longer 
turned thdr eyes to the south or east, but fixed them upon 
the west. Sometimes ambassadors were sent to the Caruia- 
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|^B8> and at other tioMSto the Romans. Some sdso came 
to Philip, at different intervals, from the Romans, who. 
knowine the enterprising gemus of that prince, were afraid 
he should come and add to the confusion and perplexity of 
their aff^rs ; which is what the sequel of this history wiU 
now show us. 

Sect. IV. 

Pkil^ condudet atmoy wMi HdnniSal. TheRoman9gwn 
a considerable victory trverfdnu 

* The war between the Carthaginians and the Rosaans, 
who were the two greatest powers at that tkne, drew the 
attention of all the itings and nations of the earth. Plutip, 
king of Macedon, imagmed that he was more particularly 
interested, as his dominions were separated fropn Italy only 
by the Adriatic Sea, now called the Gulf of Vemce. vVtei 
he heard by the rumours which were spread, that Hannibal 
had marched over the AjJpSy he was indeed very wdl pleased 
to see the Romans and CTarthaginians at war ; but the suc- 
cess of it being doubtful, he didnot perceive clearly enough, 
whkh of those powers it would be ms interest to join. ^ But 
ato- Hanmbal nad gained three victories succesaivdy, all 
his doubts were removed. He sent ambassadors to that ge- 
oend, but imhapixly they fell into the hands of the Romans. 
They were carried to Valerius Levinus the prs&tor, who 
'Was then oicamped near Luceria. The principal of the 
ambassadors, Xenophanes by name, without being in the 
least disconcerted, answered with a resolute tone of voice ; 
that he had been despatdied by Philip to onidude an alli- 
ance and friendship with the Romans; and that he had or- 
ders to execute with the consuls, as well as with the senate 
and people of Rome. Levinus, overjoyed to find in this re- 
volt of their ancient allies, so powerfi^ a monarch dearous 
of making an alliance with the Komans, treated the ambas- 
sadors with all poRflible reroect, and gave them a convoy for 
their safety. Being arrived in Campania, thev escaped, and 
fled to naimibal's camp, where taey conduded a treaty, 
tiie piuport of which was as follows ; ^ That king Philip 
^* shoola cross into Italy with a fleet of two hundred sail, 
*^ and la^ waste the sea-coasts; and should assist tbe^Ca^:^ 
*' tha^inians both by sea andland. That the latter, at the con- 
** elusion of the war, should possess all Italy and Rome ; and 
«* that Hannibal should have all the qxnls. That after the 
** conquest of Itaty, they should cross into Greece, and there 
«< make war against any power the king should nominate ; and 
^* that both the cities of ^i« continent, and the islands lying 
aLiT.l.ntii.n.33.9«,&9S. ftA.M,37S9. Ant. J. C. S^.- 
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" tovvards Macedoniai should be enjoyed by Philip, and an- 
" ncxed to his dominions." Hannibal, on the other side, sent 
ambassadors to Philip, for his ratification of this treaty ; and 
they set out with those of Macedonia. I observed elsewhere, 
that in this treaty, the whole of which is preserved by « Po- 
I>'biiis, express mention is made of a great number ot deities 
of the two nations, as present at this treaty, and witnesses to 
the oaths with which the ceremony was attended. Poly- 
bius offiits a great number of particulars, wWch, according 
to Livy, were stmulated by this trdaty. 

The ambassadors, who set out together, were unhappily 
discovered and intercepted by the Romans. Xenophanes s 
lie would not do him the same service as before. The Car- 
thaginians were known by their air, their dress, and still 
more by their langua^. Upon them were found letters 
from Hannibal ta Phibp, and a copy of the treaty. The- 
ambassadors were carried to Rome. The condition in whicli 
the affairs of the Romans (attacked so vigoroudy by Hanni- 
bal) then were, and their discovering a new enemy, so very 
powerful as Philip, must necessarily alarm them prodi- 
giously. But it is on such occasions that the Roman gran- 
deur was chiefly conspicuous. For without expressing the 
least perplexity or discouragement, they took all the mea- 
siu-es necessary for caiTyiiig on this new war. Philip, in- 
formed of what had befallen his ambassadors, sent a second 
embassy to Hannibal, which was more successful than the 
former, and brought back the treaty. But these disappoint- 
ments prevented their forming any enterprise that year, and 
still kept matters in suspense. ' 

* Philip was now wholly employed on his great design ci 
carrying the war into Italy. Demetrius ofPharos being 
with him, was continually ur^ng him to that enterprise ; 
not so much out of zeal for the mterest of that prince, as out 
of hatred to the Romans, who had dispossessed him of his 
territories, which he thought it would be impossible -for him 
to recover by any other means* It was by his counsel that 
he had concluded a peace with most of his enemies, in order 
that he might devote lus whole care and attention to this 
"War, the thoughts of which haunted him day and night ; so 
that even in his dreams he spoke of nothing but of war and 
battles with the Romans ; and he would start from his sleep, 
in the highest agitation of mind, and covered with sweat. 
This prince, who was still young, was naturally lively and 
ardent in all his enterprises. The success of his arms, the 
hopes Demetrius gave him, and the remembrance of the 
great suctiaas of his predecessors, kindled an ardour in him, 
"Which increased daily. 

tf ?olyb* 1.^9 WS-'W. . ft Polyb, 1. t. p. 4W, & 4«-447. 
U2 
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a Daring the winter season be thought of manning a fiee(t ; 
not with a view of venturiD^ a battle with the Romans^ ii^ 
this he was not in a condition to do; bat to transport \m 
fiirces into Italy with the greater expedition^ and by that 
means surprise the enemy when they should least expect it 
Accordingly he made the IlWrians build an hundred or an 
hundred and twenty vessels fer him ; and after iiaving ex- 
ercised his Macedonians for some time in naval disdpline, he 
put to sea. He first seized upon the city of Oricum, situat- 
ed on the western ooast of Epirus. Valerius, commander of 
the fleet that lay before Brundusium, havit^ advice of it, 
weighed anchor immecUately with all the ii\ap& in readiness 
for sailing: retook, the next day, Oricum, in which Phil^ 
had left but a slender garrison, and sent a large reinforce- 
ment to the aid of ApoUonia, to which Philip had laid si^e. 
Kevms, an able and experienced officer, ;who commanded 
tlHS reinforcement, having, landed his troops at the mouth of 
the river Aous, upon which . ApoiUoma stands, married 
throudi a bv-way ; and entered the dty in the night, miper- 
ceived by the enemy. The Macedonians, imagining they 
vere very secure, because the sea lay between them and the 
enemy, had neglected all the precautions which the rules of 
var prescribe, and the exactness of military disgpfiae re- 
quires. Nevius, being informed of this, marched iajentily out 
ci the city in the n^ht, and arrived in the campk, wheare he 
found all the aol4iers asleep. ^ And how the cries of those 
"wlio were first attacked awaking the i^st, the^ all endea- 
voured to save themsel ves by &gKt. The king mmseif, who 
was but half awake and almost naked, found it veryjdiffioiilt 
f(»> him to escape to his ships. The soldiers crowded i^ter 
him, and three thousand of them were either kiUed or taken 
prisoners. Valerius, who stayed at Oricum,.tbe instant he 
heard this news^ had sent his fleet towards the mouth of the 
river, to shut up Phil^. This prince finding it imposs&le for 
lum to advance finrward, after setting fire to hb ships» rebim- 
ed by land to Macedonia ; carrying wkh him the sorrowful 
remsuns of his troops, who seemed more like prisoners ^s- 
armed and plundered, than the body of an army. 

6 For some time Ph9ip, who till then had been adBoixed 
for many of those equalities winch form tiie great prinos, K^ d 
begun to change his conduct and dimeter ; and thiTftfinniy 
was ascrftied to the evil eounsels of those about him^ who^ 

to please him, were perpetually lavishing thor < 

on nim, fomenting all his passioos, and sug 
that tlie grandem* of a king con»sted in reig^. 
tnited power, and in making his sn^fects pay al 
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cit obedknce to his wiU. Instead of the gentieness, inode- 
ration, and wisdom, he till then had displayed, he treated 
cities and states, not only with pride and haughtiness, but' 
with cruelty and injustice; having no longer, as formerly, his 
feme in view, he abandoned himsdf entirely to riot and ex- 
cesses <^ every kind; the too common effect of flattery, 
%vh(se subtle poison generally corrupts the best princes, and 
sooner or later destroys the great hopes which had been en- 
tertained of them. 

. One would have imagined, that the defeat before Apollo- 
nia, in covering him with shame, would have abated his prsde, 
and softened his temper^ But tlus onAy soured it ; and one 
would have conclude, that this prince was resolved to re- 
venge, on his subjects and allies^ the affront he had received 
from his enemies. 

Being anived in Peloponnesus, a little after his defeat, he 
employed all the strata^ms possible to over-reach and sur- 
prise Uie Messeniaos. But his artifices being discovered, he 
pulled <^ the mask, and laid waste the whde country. Ara- 
tus, who was a num of the greatest honour and prooity^ was 
exceeding]^ shocked at so flagrant an injustiice, and made 
loud complaints 'against it. He had before begun to retire 
insen«bly &om court ; but now he thought it high time to 
break entirely with a prince, who no longer valued his peo- 
ple, and led the most dissolute hfe ; for he was not igncn*ant 
of his incestuous connexion with his daughter-in-law (a sub- 
ject of the greatest grief to him) which however he had Htk. 
once hinted to his son ; from the considaration, that it wouM 
not be of service to him to inform him of his ignominy, as it 
ivas not in his power to revenge it. 

As it was impossible but that this rupture must make some 
noise, Phihp, whom the greatest crimes now cost nothing, re^ 
solved to rid luroself ofa troublesome censor, whose venr 
absence reproached him with all his irregularities. Aratus^s 
great reputation, and the re^)ect paid to his virtue, would 
not suffer Philip to employ open mrce and violence; and 
therefore he charged Taurion, one of hi* confidents, to dis- 
p^ch him secretly during his absence. His horrid command 
was obeyed; for Taurion having inshiuated himself into 
Aratus's familiarity and friendship, invited him several times 
to <£imer« and at one of these entertainments poisoned him ; * 
not with a violent and hnmediate poison, but with one of 
those which fights up a slow 6re in the body, consumes it by 
kiseosiUi^egreeSy and is the more dangerous, as it gives less 
notice. V 

Aratus knew very well the cause of his iUness; butas 
compUunts would not be. of Imy service to him, he bore it 
Hatiently, without once munuttrmg, as a common aid aa.fti> 
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rvX disease. One day only, happening to spit blood before a 
friend who was in the room with him, and seeing that Yas 
fHend was surprised, he said. ^' Behold, ray dear Cepbalon, 
" the fruits of royal friendship." He cfied in this manner at 
^giutn, being then captain-gaieral for the seventeenth time. 
The Achaeans desired to have him buried in the place 
where he died, and were preparing such a magnificent mau- 
soleum to his men^ory as might be worthy his great services. 
But the Sicyonians obtained that honour for their city, where 
AratUs was bom ; and changing their mourning to festivity, 
crowned with chaplets of flowers, and clothed in white robes, 
they went and fetched the corpse from ^gium, and carried 
it in pomp to Sicyon, ^ancing before it and singing hymns 
and odes |n honour of the deceased. They made choice of 
the highest part of the city, where they buried him as the 
founder and preserver of it, which place was afterwards call- 
ed Aratium, In Plutarch's time, that is, about three hun- 
dred years after, two solemn sacrifices "were ofiered him 
annually ; the first, on the day that he freed the city from 
the yoke of tyrannjr, which sacrifice was called Soteria ; and 
the other on his birth-day. During the sacrifice, choirs of 
music sung odes to the lyre ; 'and the chief chorister, at the 
head of the young men and children walked in procession 
round the altar. The senate, crowned with chaplets of flow- 
ers, and a great part of the mhabitants, followed this pro-* 
c^sion. 

^t must be ^wned, that Aratus was one of the greatest 
men of his time, and may be considered, in som^ measure, 
as the founder of the Achaean republic: it was he at least 
who brought it to the form and splendour it preserved so 
long afterwards, and by which it became one of the most 
powerful states of Greece. However, he committed a coo- 
aderable error, in calling in to the assistance of that com- 
monwealth the kings dP^acedonia, wha made themselves^ 
masters and tyrants of it; and this, as we have before ob- 
served, was aa eflfepjt of lus jealousy of the great Cleomenes 
kings of Sparta. . 

But he was ftiUy punished for it, by the manner in whidi 
Philip treated him. Aratus his son met with a stfll more de- 

^ plorable, fate : for that prince, being become complet^ 
•wicked, says Plutarch, and who affected to add outlh^tQ 
cruelty, got rid of him, not by mortal p(»sons, but by SkjsC 
which destroy reason, and craze the bfain; and by that 

. means made him commit such abominaUe actioi^as would 

have reflected eternal infamy on him, had the^een done 

voluntarily, and when he wa|j|i his senses: insomudi, that, 

i:hough he was at that timeSvGy young and in the Uoom cf 

• '*•.• ■-'*•' 
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life, his death was considered, not as a misfortune with ren 
gard to himself, but as the remedy and period of his miseries. 

a About this tim^ Philip engaged in an e3q)editiQn agadnst 
the Illyrians, which was attended with success. Hehaalong 
desired to possess himself of Lissus ; but believed it would 
be impossible for him ever to take the castle, which was so 
happily situated and so strongly fortified that it was thought 
impregnable. Finding that force would not prevail, he had 
recourse to stratagem. The ci^ was separated from the 
castle by a little valley ; in that he observed a spot cov«re4 
with trees, and very fit to conceal an ambuscade. Here, 
during the night, he posted the flower of his troops. The 
next day he assaulted another part of the city. The inha- 
bitants, who were very numerous, defended themselves with 
great bravery ; and, for some time, the success was equal 
on both sides. At last they made a furious sally, and charg- 
ed the besiegers with great vigour. The garrison of the 
castle, seeing Philip retire fighting, imagined they should in- 
&llibly defeat him ; and being desirous of sharing in the 
plundier, niost of them came out and joined the inhabitants. 
In the mean time, the sddiers who lay in ambuscade^ attack- 
ed the castle, and carried it without great resistance. And, 
now, the signal agreed upon being made, the fugitives faced, 
about, and pursued the mhabitants as |^r as the city, which 
surrendered a few days after. . 

* M. Valerius Levmus, as praetor, had been all^ 
and Macedonia for his province. He was very i 
m order to lessen the forces cX. Philip, it would 1 
necessary to detach some d[ his allies (of wli 
were the most powerful) from Ms interest. 

gan by sounding, in priyate conferences, th^d^ 

chief men among the|je0ple ; and alter tumiig brought them 
over to his views, he wfnt to tha general sbsembly. There,, 
after expatiating on the flourishing sw|^ the Romans, and 

f»roved it by their taking Syrgouse inlSe^y, and Capua in. 
taly, he extdled the great generosity witli vhich the Ro- . 
mans behaved towards their £^ies,^d their constant fideli- 
ty. He added, that the ^tcSaiHmight expect to meet with 
so mui!b the better treatment from the Romans, as they 
would be the first people in that part of th€(.world who would, 
h^^^concluded an alfiance with them. That Philip and the 
Macedonians were dangerous neighbours, whose power 
would, in all probabiHty, be of the most fatal consequence to 
tliem. That the Romans had "already humbled theiiypride, 
and WQuldBblige them, not only to restore such-fortresses as 
they had taken from the ^toli^^but^en ^ve them cau;s& 

6 A. M. 979J.V A]]t.J. C. ail. Ci?.l.xxri.]i. 24-^26. ^^^ 
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to fear for their own territories. Thai with regard to tbe 
iA.carnaniaDS, who had broke with the ^tolians, toe Romans 
would force them to return to their alliance, on the saoie 
conditions which had been prescribed to them when tfaet* 
were admitted into It; or, m case of their refusal, woalid 
make them submit to the ^Etolians by force of arms. . 

Scopas who was at that time chief magistrate of the ^to* 
lian state ; and Dorimachus, who, of ^ the citizens, had 
the greatest credit and ^uthc»ity ; strcmgl}^ enforced the ar- 
guments and promises of the prstor, suod laid still greater 
atress upon the grandeur and power of the Romans, because 
th^ were not obliged to speak as modestly on those topics 
as Valerius Levinus ; and ttie people would be more inclined 
to befieve them than a foreigner, who spoke for the interests 
of his country. The circumstance which affected them most 
was, the hq>es of their possesang themselves 'of Acamanisu 
Accordindy the treaty was concluded betweea the Romans 
and the ^Stolians. The people of £fis, of Lacedacmoda, 
Attains king of Pergamus, PleuratusA l^g of Thrace, and 
Scerdiledes of Illyria, were left at liberty to accede to this 
treaty, on the same conditions, if they thought proper* The' 
conditions were, "That the ^tolians should declare war 
*• as soon as possible against Philip ; that the Romans should 
"furnish them at Ifeist with twenty-five gallies, of five 
•* benches otiWffs; that such cities as should be takeu from 
*\^tolia,;a$ far as theisland^of «Corc)rra, should fei^jK*^- 
' "scssed^by the -ffitolians, and all the spoils and cap^es by 
" th^lpmans ; that the Romans should aid the iEtolians ix 
" maflilgeiBiielves masters of Acamania; that the i^to- 
" lianss||ppfti(i|.be allowed to conclude a peace with Piiilip, 
'* but upS^ontfition that he should h|a)biiged to withdraw 
" lus troops out of ibe territories of ^1^ Romans, and those 
" of her allies; nor ti^ Romans, wlm Ph^ip, but on tiic 
** same terms." lokMlktely hostilities ^^tunmenced. Philip 
was dispossessed of some caMj^ after whkli Levinus retired 
to Corcyra; ftflly persuaded that the king had sAiiiuch ban 
siness, and so manj enentiea^ i^on his hands, that hi» woaMI 
have no time to think of Ita^ or Hannibal. ' ^ . ' 

Philip was now in wii^r-quarters at Pdla, wheMLdvioe 
was brought him of the new treaty of the ^tolians.,^^o be 
the sooner able to march out against them, he end^[^^ftiffH 
to settle the affairs of Macedonia, and to secure it frois an 
invasions of its neighbours. 3copas, on the other ade, maAi 
preparations for carrying on the war against the A^mAiuafist 
who, though they saw it would be absolutely imP»sible iav 
them to oppose, at one and ^e same time, two such powers 
liil states^ the i£tplians ^id Romans, yet took up ara(i%<M^t 
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of despair, rather than from prudential motives, and resolv-^ ^ 
od.to-fseU their livte ajs dear as possible. Accordingly, hav- 
ing sent into Epirus, which lay very near them, their wives,- 
daddren, and the dd men who were upwards of sixty ; all 
those who remained, from the age of fifteen to threescore, 
engaged themselves by oath never to return except victori- 
ous ; denoiHiced the most dreadful imprecations against such 
simcsng them as should break their oath; and only desired 
the Epirots to bury, in the same grave, all who should fall 
in the battle, with the following inscription over them: 
Mejs£ lie the Acarnanians, who died fighting Foa 

7Hfi:lR COUNTRY, AGAINST THE VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE 

olf the ^tolians. Full of courage they set out directly, 
and advanced to meet the enemy to the yeiy frontiers of Uieir 
country. Their great resolution and bravery terriBed the 
i£tbli^s, who also received advice that Phiiin was already* 
upon his march, to aid his allies. Upon this they returned' 
home, and Philip did the same. ' 

In Uie very beginning of the spring, Levinus besieged An- 
ticyra «, which surrendered a little after; He gave this city 
to the ^tolians, keeping only the plunder for himself. Here 
news 4¥as brought him« that he had been nominated consul 
in his a^^JH^9 and that P. Sulpitius was coming to succeed 
hkn as mpkiv. 

s In^MtresLtv concluded between the Romans and ^tor 
^ai^UKral other powers had been invited to accede tdnet'^ 
«ndl^Hpnd that Attalus, Pleural, and Scerdiledes, accept* 
ed'jJHte invitation. The /Etolians exliorted the Spartans 
to iwftte those princes. Chleneas, their representative, or 
"SeffKy , put the Lacedaemonians in mmd of all the evils wMck 
the M^icedonians had bixiught upon them ; the desugn they 
had al\vays harboured and still entertained, of enslaving all 
Greece ; partictdar)^ the sacrilegious impiety of Philip, in 
plaxidering a temufe in the city of Thermae ; and his horrid 
treacbexy and ofuelty to the Messenians. He added, that 
liiey had ho reason to be under any apprehemuons from the 

;nsan% who, after all the losses they had sustained in the 
; cait^ai^, wotdd think it a great happiness to be able 
lefend thdr own country; that with respect to Piiilip, when 

, should find the ^tohans invade him bv land, and the Ro- 
mans Bi^ Attalus hy sea, he would not think of canying his 
^tmnninto Greece. He concluded, -with desiring the Lace- 
-'diijililliiin III I to persist in their alliance with ^tcdia, or at 
ieast to stand neuter. ^ 

Lyciscuj^ the representative of the Acarnanians, s{)oke 
next» and dednred immediately in favour of the Macedonians. 
He expatiatfl^oii the services wliich Philip, and afterwards 
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Akxander die CfeaA, had done Greece, by inva^g and 
roiniDK the Persians, its most ancient and most cruel enetnies. 
He put the Lacedxmoraans m mind of die gentleness and 
clemency with wWch Antiganus had treated them, when he 
tioc^ Sparta. He insisted, that it would he ignominious, as 
well as dangerous, to suffer Barbariws, for so he called the 
Romans, to enter Greece. He smd, that it was Worthy of 
the Spartan wisdom, to foresee from far the storm already 
rathenng hi the West ; and which would certsunly break, 
first upon Macedonia, and afterwards upon all Greece, which 
It woiud involve in ruin. *• From what motive did vour an- 
cestors (continued he) throw into a wdl the man who came 
Id Xerxes^ name, tp invite them to submit themselves to, 
and join with, that monarch ? Wherefore did Leonidas your 
king, with his three hundred Spartans, brave and defy death ? 
Was it not merely to defend the common liberties of Greece f 
And now you are advised to give them up to other Barba- 
rians, who, the more moderate th^ appear, are so much 
the more dangerous. As to the ^tolikns (says he), if it be 
possible for them to stoop so low, they may dishonour them- 
selves by so shameful a prevarication : this, indeed, would 
be natural for them to do, as they are utter strangers "to glo- 

S% and affected with nothing but sordid views of interest, 
ut as to you, O Spartans, who are bom defenders of the 
liberty and honour of Greece, you will sustain that glorious 
title to the end." JL 

The fragment of Polybius, where these two speedwate 
reported, goes no farther, and does not inform us wMt was 
the result of them. However, the sequel of the history shows, 
that ^arta joined with the -ffitoJians, and entered into the ge- 
neral treaty. It was at that time divided into two fkctioDS, 
whese intrigues and disputes, being carried to the utmost 
height, occasioned great disturbances in the city. One fac- 
tion was zealous for Philip, and the other declared dpen^ 
against him : the latter prevailed. We find it was headed 
by Machanidas, who, taking advante^ of the feuds whic^ 
infested the commonwealth, seized upon the govemm< " 
jind made himself tyrant of his country. 

P. Sul^Jitius and king Attains being arrived with 
fleet to succour the -flStohans, the latter were flushed 
the most sanguine hopes, and the oppoate party filled mlh 
terror ; especially as Machanidas, the tyrdnt of Sp^rt^ was 
already invading the territories of the Achxans, whodw^ 
^neighbour he was. Immediatdy the latter people aiiS^i^ 
allies sent a deputation to king rhilip, and solidtl^ mn to 
come into Greece, to defend and support then^. Phi% lost 
no time. The iEtoliaos, under Pyrrhias, who that year had 
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been appcmted thdr general, in conjunctacn with Ung Atta- 
lus» advanced to meet him as &r as Lamia o. Pyrrbias had 
been }cm&d by the troops wMch Attalus and Sulpitius had 
sent him. Philip defeated him twice ; and the Italians' 
were obliged to shut themsdves up in Lamia. As to PhiUp,- 
he retired to Phalara ^ with his army. 

During his stay there, ambassadors came from Ptolemy^ 
king of £gypt, from the Rhodians, the Athenians, and tlie 
inhabitants q£ Chios ; all with mstruotions to use thdr ut- 
most endeavours for re-estal^shing a lasting peace between 
Philip and the j^toliuis. It was not so much out of good 
will towards the latter, asfirom the uneasiness they were un- 
der in seem^ Philip engase so strenuously in the afi^rs of 
Greece, whidi might render him more powerful than suited 
their interests. For lus conquests over the .ffitolians, and 
their confederates, paved the way for his subjecting all 
Greece, to which his predecessors nad always asjMred, and * 
even gave him access to those cities (out of Egypt) whicli 
Ptolemy possessed. Philip, however, su^>ended the debater 
on the peace, till the next assembly of the Achsans ; and in 
the mesm thne granted the iEtoUans a truce for. thirty days. 
Being come into the assembly, the ;£tolians made such very 
unreasonable proposals, as took away all hopes of an accom*^ 
modation. Pnilip, off^ded that the vanquished should take 
upon them to prescribe laws to him, dedared, that in commg 
to the assembly, he had not depended in am manner on the 
justke and sincerity of the ^toMans, but t&at he was very- 
glad to convince his allies, that he himself was sincerdy de*- 
sirous of peace ; and that the ^tdia^ were the only people 
who opposed it. He set out from thence, after having left 
four thousand troops to defend the Adisans, and went t^ 
Arg^ where the Nemaean games were going to be exhibit* 
ed, the splendour of which he was desirous of augmenting^ 
by his presence. 

While he was busied in solemnizing these games, Sul^i* 
tius having set out from Naupactum, euod landed between bi- 
cyon and Corinth, laid waste all the open country^ Philip^ 
upon this news left the games, marched with speed against 
the eoemyy and meedng them laden with spops, put them 
to flight, and pursued them to their ships* Being returned 
to the g^es, he was received with universal ^plause ; and 
particcuarly, because he had laid down his diadem and robes 
of state, and mixed indiscriminately with the rest of the 
spectators ; a veiy pleasing as well as soothing sight to the « 
inhabitants of free cities. But as his unaffected and popular 
bdiaviour had gained him the love of all, so his enormous 
excesses soon made him odious. It was now his custom t^ 

a A city of TbtMaly is FlitfaiotiB* » A eity V ThemMT' 
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90 at night into people's houses in a plebeian dress, and there 
practise every kind of licendoosness. It was not safe for &- 
thers and husbands to oppose him on these occasions, for 
fear of being murdered. 

Some days alter the solemnization of the games, Philip, 
with the Achxans, whose captain-general was Cyctiadus, 
.having crossed the river of Larissa, advances as rar as the 
«ty (X Elis, which had received an ^toUan garrison. The 
mX, day he laid waste the neighbouring lands ; afterwards 
he drew near the dty in battle array, and caused some bo- 
dies of horse to advance to the gates, to induce the i£toliaQS 
to make a sally. Accordingly they came out ; but Philip 
was greatly surprised to find some Roman soldiers among 
l^em. Sulpitius having left Naupactum with fifteen gaUies, 
aod landed Ibur thousand men, had entered the dtty of Eiis 
in the night, a The fight was very bloody. Demophantes, 
feneral t>f the cavalry of Elis, seeing rhilopcenies, who 
commanded that of the Achseans, advanced out d[ the ranks, 
and spurred toward him with great impetuoaty. The lat- 
ter waited for him with the utmost resolution ; and prevent- 
ing his blow, laid him dead, with a thrust of his pifce, 1^ hb 
horse's feet. Demophantes being thus &llen, his cavalry 
fied. I mentioned rhilopcemen before, and sbaU haveocca- 
^OR to speak xtaxe particularly of him hereafter. On the 
other side, the infiuitry of Ellis had fought with advantage. 
And now the king, perceiving that his troops b^;an to nve 
way, spurred hts horse into the midst of the Rctman not 
His horse being womided with a javelin, threw him« It was 
then the battle grew furious, both sides making extraordi- 
nary efforts ; tfa^ Romans to take Philip priscner, and the 
Maceilonians to save him. The king signalised his courase 
on this occasion, having been obliged to fight a long time on 
foot, m the midst of the cavalry, and a great slan^ter was 
made in this engagement. At last, being carried off by his 
soldiers, and remounted on another horse, he retired.^ The 
king encamped about five miles from that place ; and the 
next day, having attacked a castle, in which a great number 
of peasants, with all their flocks, were retired, he took four 
thcmsand prisoners, and twenty thousand head of cattle of 
all sorts ; an advantage which might console him for the af- 
front he had lately received at Elis. 

That instant advice was brought him, that the BarbarisBf 
had made an incursion into Macedonia ; upon which he im- 
mediately set out, to defend his country, having left with the 
allies a detachment from his army of two thousand five hun- 
dred men,Sulp^us retired with his fleet to ^guia, where he 
joined kii^ Attains^ and passed the wmter. Some time ^ft^r 
a Pint, in Phijop p. 399. 
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the AchflMins gave the ^tolians and the peoiple of EIis bat- 
tle Hear Messene, in which they had the advantage. 

Sect. V. — Education and great qualUies qf PhUttfiemen, 

Philopoemen, of whom lar^ mention will be made here- 
i&iter, was of Megalopolis, a city of Arcal&^ in Peloponne- 
sus. He was nobly educated by Cassander of Mantine^, 
-who, after his fethef's death, out of gratitude for the impor- 
tant services he had received from him, undertook to ^be 
guardian and governor to his son Philopoemen. 

Being come to years of discretion, he was put under the care 
of EUxlemus and Demophanes, citizens of Megalcmdis, who 
had been scholars to ArcesUaus, founder of the New Aca* 
demy. The scope of philosophy in those days was, to prompt 
mankind to serve their country ; and by its precepts, to enable 
tliem to^vem republics, and transact the greatest affairs i>f 
state. This was the inestimable advantage the two philoso- 
phers in question procured Plulopcemen, and rendered him 
the common blessing of Greece. And, indeed, as it is said 
that mothers love those children best which they brin^ forth 
'When advanced in years, Greece, as having given buth to 
Philopoemen in her old age, and after having produced so 
many illustrious personages, had a singular affection for him, 
and took a pleasure in enlarging his power, in proportion as 
his fame increased. He was called tfie iaat y the Greeks^ 
as Brutus was afterwards called the iaat of the Romans. 
Undoubtedly to imply, that Greece, after Philopoemen, had 
produced no great m^ worthy of her ancient glory. 

Having formed himself upon the model of Epaminondas^ 
he oc^ied admirably his prudence in debating and resolvine 
npop affairs; his activity and boldness in executing; and 
his 'perfect disinterestedness ; but as to his gentleness, pa- 
tience, and moderation, with regard to the feuds and divisions 
-which usi?ally break out in a state, these he could never imi- 
' tate. A certain spirit of contention, which resulted natu- 
Tally from his head- strong and fier^* temper, had qualified 
him better for the military than political virtues. 

And, indeed, from his fai£smcy, thtf only class of people he 
loved was sddiers ; and he took a delist only in such ex- 
ercises as were necessary to qualify him for the profession of 
arm^ ; such as fighting in armour, riding, and throwing the 
javelin. And as he seemed, by his muscles and stature, to 
be very well made for wrestling, and some particular friends 
advising him to apply himself to it, he asked them, whether 
tins exercise of &e athletse contributed to the making a man 
the better soldier^ His friends cooid not help answering, 
that the life of the athletae, who were obliged to observe a 

a Plttt in Fhilop. !>• 354^a(|^ 
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£xed and regular teamen ; to eat a certain food, and that 
always at stated hours ; and to devote a certain number of 
hours to sleep, in order to preserve thdr robustness, in which 
the greatest part of thetr merit consisted ; that this way of 
life, I say, differed entirely from that of soldiers, who fre- 
quently are obliged to submit to hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat ; and have not alwajrs fixed hours dther for eating or 
sleeping. From thenceforth he oniceived the h^est con- 
tempt tor the athletic exercises ; lookmg upcm them as of no 
service to the public, and conaderin^ them, from that mstant, 
as unworthy a man of any elevation of soul, happiness of 
talents, or love for his country. 

The moment he quitted his governors and masters, he en- 
tered among the troops which the city of Megalopolis sent 
to make incursions into Laconia, in order to plunder and 
bring off from thence cattle and slaves. And in aiU these in- 
roads, he was ever the first that marched out, and the last 
iFho came in. 

During the intervals in whicli th^re were no troops in the 
field, he used to employ his lebure in hunting, to msu^e him- 
self robust and nimble : or else used to spoid his hours in 
Cultivating the ground, having a fine estate three miles from 
the city, whither he used to retire very fre(^uently after din- 
ner or supper. At night he would throw himself on a bed 
ot straw, like one of his slaves, and thus pass the night. The 
next morning, by dav-break, he used to go with bis wine- 
dressers, and work in tne vineyard, or follow the plough with 
his peasants. After this, it was his custom to return to the 
city, and employ himself in public afiairs with his fiiends and 
the magistrates. 

Whatever he got in war, he expended either in horses 
and arms, or employed it in ransoming the citizens who had 
been taken prisoners. He endeavoured to increase his es- 
tate, by improving his lands, which of all profits is the most 
lawful ; and was not satisfied witli barely visiting it now and 
then, and merely for diversion, but devoted his whole care 
to it; persuaded that nothing; is more worthy of a man of 
probity and honour, th^n to improve his own fortune^ pro- 
vided he does not injure that of nis neighbour. 

I must kitreat my readers, in order for them to form a 
right judgment of Pmlopcemen, to convey themselves in kna- 
gination back to the ages I am speaking of, and to call to 
mind with what industry all wdl-govemed nations, as the 
Hebrews, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, applied them- 
fidves to the tilling of land and manual labour; and the hidi 
esteem in which such exerdses were had in those ages. It 
Was universally known that the Romans, after having gain- 
jcU sgnal victories, and alighted from lihe triumphal car, 
\ 
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crowned with laurels and glory, returned immediatdv to 
their forms, whence they had been elected to commana ar- 
mies ; and went to guide the plough and oxen with the same 
hands which had just before vanquished and defeated their 
enemies. According to our customs and way of thinking, 
the exercises above mentiotied are very low and cootemptt- 
ble ^ but it is our misfortune that they should be thought so. 
Luxury, by corrupting our manners, has vitiated our judg-* 
inents. It makes us consider as great and valuable, what 
really in itself deserves nothing but contempt ; and it affixes,, 
on the ccmtrary, an idea of contempt and meanness to thin^ 
of solid beauty and real greatness. . 

Phil<^oemen was very fond df the conversation of philoso* 
phers, and read their works with the greatest satisfoction ; 
however, he did not read them all witnout distinction, but 
isuch only as could contribute to his improvement in virtue. 
Of all the great ideas in Homer, he sou^t and retained such 
only as exalt the coura^, and excite to great exploits ; and 
that poet abounds with ideas of this kind, no wnter having 
ever painted valour m such strong and lively colours. ~ But 
the otiier works in which Philopcemen delignted most, were 
those of Evangelus, called the Tactics, that is, the art of 
drawing up troops in battle array ; andthe histories of Alex- 
ander the Great: for it was his opinion, that words should 
sdways have reference to actions, and theory to practice; 
and he had very little regard for those books that are writ- 
ten merely to satisfy a vain curiosity, or furnish a rapid and 
transient amusement. 

After he had read the precepts and rules of the Tactics, 
he did not value the seeing demonstrations of them in plans 
drawn upon paper, but used to make the application on the 
spot, in the several places he came to : for m his marches 
he used to observe exactly the position of the hills and val- 
lies ; all the irregularities of the ground ; the several diflfer- 
ent forms and figures which battalions and squadrons are 
obliged to take by rivulets, floods, and defiles in thdr way, 
which oblige them to close or extend themselves ; and after 
having reflected seriously on these particulars, he would ctis- 
course on them with those in his companv. 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes, king of 
^arta, attacked Megalopolis. We have seen what courage 
and greatness of soul he cUsplayed on that occasion. He 
.signalised himself no less, some months after, in the battle 
of Selasia, where Antig»nus gained a &mous victory over 
the same Cleomenes. The king of Macedon, charmed with 
«uch exalt»i merit, to which he himself had been witness, 
made him very advantageous offers, to attach him to his 
^service. However, so great was his love for his coontx^',; 
v2 
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that he refused them ; not to me&tion that he had naturally 
an aversion to a court life, which not only rec^uires great sub- 
jection in the roan who devotes himseu to it, but depoives 
liim of his libert)r. However, as it was .impossible tor him 
to ^ass his life in indolence and inaction, he went into Crete 
which was engaged in war, to improve himself in the milita- 
ry art. Crete served him as an excellent school ; so that 
lie made a great progress, and acquired a perfect knowledge 
in that science. He there found men of a very warlike dis- 
position, ex^rt in combats of every kind, extremely tem- 
perate, and inured to a most severe discipline. 

After having served for some time in the troops of that 
island, he returned among the Achsans, who had heard such 
great things of him, that immediately upon his arrival he 
was apjKsinted general of the horse. The first thing he did 
was to inquire into the state of his forces, among wnom he 
did not find the least order or discipline. But he could nei- 
ther dissemble nor suffer such remissness. He himself there- 
fore went from city to city, exhorting particularly all the 
young men, inspiring them with sentiments of honour, ani- 
mating them with promises of reward, and sometimes em- 
ploying severity and punishment when he found them rebel- 
lious and ungovernable. He exercised and reviewed them 
often ; or made them engage in tournaments, or such aports 
as would admit of the greatest number of spectators. By 
this practice he soon made all his soldiers so robust, expert, 
and courageous, and at the same time so ready and nimble, 
that the several evolutions and movements, to tte right, to 
the left, or from the front to the rear, either of all the squad- 
irons together, or of each trooper smgly, was performed with 
so much skill and ease, that a spectator would almost have 
concluded, that this cavalry, like one individual body, moved 
itself spontaneously, at the impresuon of one and the same 
will. 

In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the last we men- 
tioned, and in which he commanded the horse, he gained 
great honour ; and it was said universally, that he was not 
inferior to any of the private soldiers, with regard to the 
strength and ardour of his attacks ; nor showed less wisdom 
and prudence than the oldest and most experienced generals ; 
and that therefore he was equally capable either of fighting 
or commanding. 

Aratus, indeed, was the first who r^sed the Achaean league 
to the exalted pitch of glorv and power which it attained. 
Before his time they were demised and weak, because di- 
vided, and every city among them was studious of nothing; 
but its peculiar interest. But Aratus made them formidable, 
by uniting and adlayh^ therm together ; and his ds^ was 
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to form one body and one power of all Pelmonnesus, which, 
by this union, would have become invindble. The success 
of luR enterprises was not owing so much to his courage and 
intrepidify, as to his prudence, address, affability, benevo- 
lence ; and, what indeed was considered as a defect in ins po- 
ntics, to the friendslup he contracted with foreign princes, 
which at length subjected his state to them. But, the in- 
stant Philopoemen assumed the rdns of government, as he 
was a great captain, and had come off victorious in all his 
former battles, he roused the courage of the Achsans, and 
findine they were able to make head alone against their ene- 
mies, he obliged them to shake off the yoke of foreign pow-^ 
ers. 

He made a great number of improvements in the .disci- 
pUne of the Achaean troops, and changed the manner of 
their exercise, and their arms, which had a great many de- 
iscts. He obliged them to use large and strong shields ; 
gave them stout lances, helmets, breastplates, and greaves ; 
and thereby accustomed them to fight vigorously and gain 
^^round, instead of hoverin|; and flying about like hght-armed 
troops, who rather skirmish than fight in line of battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured to effect another improvement, 
which was much more difficult as well as more important in 
one sense, and this was to curb and restrain their luxury, and 
excessive profuaon and expense. I sav, to restrain ; for he 
iHia^med that it would not be possible iorhim completely to 
eradicate their violent fondness for dress and ornament. He 
bepian by substituting a different object in their place, by in*- 
•spiring them with a love for another kind of magnificence, 
viz. to distinguish thonsdves by their horses, their arms, 
and other accoutrements of war. This an)our had an efiect 
«ven on their women, who now spent their wWe time in 
working for their husbands or children. The only thing? 
now seen in their hands were hehneta, which they adorned 
-with plumes of feathers tinged with the t^rightest dyes ; 
Goats of mail fer horsemen^ and jackets for the soldiers ; ^1 
which they embroidered. The bare sight ^ these habits 
inflamed their courage, breathed intp them a strong <lesire to 
defy the greatest dangers, and a kind of impatience to fiy in 
quest of glory. Pomp in all other things, which attract l;he 
eye (says Plutarch), infallibly induces luxury ; and inspires 
all those, who take a pl^isure in gazing upon it, with a se- 
cret efieminacv and inaolence ; the senses, inchanted and daz- 
zled by these aeceitfiil charms, conspiring to seduce the mind 
itself and to enervate it by their soft insinuations. But, on 
tlie contrary, that magnificence, whose object it arms, ani- 
mates and exalts cours^. 

PkilopiBneii is stt tiie only great mioi who had this way 
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of Uunkinr. « Plutarch observes, that Brutus, who had ao 
customed nis officers to shun what was superfluous on eveiy 
other occason, was persuaded that the richness and splen- 
dour of the armour and weapons which soldiers have al'^ 
ways in their hands, or on their bodies, exalt the courage of 
those men who are naturally brave and ambitious ; and en- 
gage such as are of a covetous temper to exert themselves 
the more in fight, in order to defena their arms, which they 
look upon as a precious and honourable possesion. The 
same author tells us, that the circumstance which gained 
Sertorius the affection of the Spaniards, was his bestowing 
on them, with a very liberal hand, eold and silver to adorn 
their helmets, and enrich their shields. This was also the 
opinion of * Cxsar, who always gave his solctiers arms that 
glittered with gold and silver ; and this he did, not only for 
pomp and splendour, but that they mi^ht act with greater 
courage in oattle, throu^ fear of losmg arms of ao greal 
value. 

However, I roust not omit observing, that mierals, no less 
renowned than those we have mentioned, difiered in opinioQ 
from them. « Mithridates, taught by his misfbrtuiite of how 
little advanti^ splendour is to an army, would not allow 
among his soldiers such arms as were gilded and enriched 
with precious stones ; and began to caasuSusx them as the 
Tiches of the conqueror, and not the strength of those who 
wore them. Papixius, the famous dictator, vho, by ^defeat- 
ing the Sammtes, so signally avenged the affront Which the 
Romans had received at the Furcs Caudinx, said << to his 
troops, that it was proper for a soldier to appear with a rough 
and stem aspect ; that ornaments of gold ajid silver 31 be- 
came him ; and that steel and bravery ought to form bis 
l^ory and pride. And indeed, adds he, gold and silver are 
vather spoils than arms. These ornaments dazzle the eye 
before the battle ; but make a most hkieous appearance in 
the midst of blood and slaughter. Hie soldier's ornament 
is his valour : the rest is always the consequence of victory. 
A rich enemy &lls a prey to the conqueror, how pocnr soever 
he may be. It is well known, that « Alexander the Great 
cntertamed the same klea of the richness and magnificence 
cf the arms of the Persians. 

m Phit. in Bnit. p. lOOU 

* Habrtet am entun milite^ lit ttsento et uro yoUtit MmU im^ 
•t «l ipeeicin, et quo leracioict eomm in l>rceUo eiaent meta Aumi. SHeiM. 
io Jul Qttmx. e. 67. c Pint, in tMeoHo. p> 4M 

T^^lS^^ Quipp* lib pnedwu veriut quuo ariua esse j nitentia »Me !«« 
2S21'^'[J**"''?*"**?"*'»«^ VirimemeMeinaitisdecni^etonMiisilte 
Xivl ^ilfl? * ** **" ^^" quwDTis pauperis Tietorit pramiiim irs» 

•JLj^S^i^SSTt!^ S^^TSS!^ folgwilcm iDtiirri joiietec; pneAiin noo 
TS!^ *«"«t«w»MaMitfi«iijii«»uramTiiierijieBtii iJ^Curc 
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In this opposition of opinionSy it does not become me to 
decide, which ci those great men had the most just way of 
thinkkig ; but we cannot but admire the judgment of Philo- 
poemen* who, seeinjg^ hixuiy prevalent and established in his 
country, did not thmk it advisable to banish it entirely ; but 
contented himsdf with ^rectmg it to an object more lauda- 
j>le in itself, and more worthy of brave men. 

After t^hilopoemen had accustomed the young men to 
make their splendour consist in that of thdr arms, he him- 
self exerdsed and formed them very carefully in sJl the parts 
of military discipline. On the other side, the youths were 
very attentive to the instructions he gave tbeiQ concerning 
military evolutions, and there arose a kind of emuUition among 
^hem, which should execute them with the greatest ease 
and promptitude. They were prodigiously pissed with the 
manner of drawing up in order of battle, which he taught 
them ; because they conceived, that where the ranks were 
so very close, they would be the more difficult to break ; suid 
thdr arms, though much more ponderous than tffifore, fdt 
much lighter, because they took greater delight in carrying 
them on account of theif splendiour and beauty ; and for 
this reason they panted to try t^bem, and to see them imbrued 
in the blood <rf thdr enemies. 

It must be confessed that Philqxemen, in what light soever 
we view him, is a great captain, and a noble pattern for the 
imitation of ^01 who embrace a nulitary life. I cannot too 
strtjngjy exhort young officers and noblemen to study dili- 
gently so perfect a model, and to imitate him in all those' 
things in which he is imitable by them. Our young noble- 
jptien are full of courage, sentiments of honour, love of their 
country, and zeal for thdr prince ; the war which has broken 
out so suddenly in Europe, and to which they fly with incre* 
dihle ardour, is a convindng proof oi this, ana especially their 
behaviour in Italy and on the Rhme. ' They have fire, viva- 
city, genius, and do not want talents and qualities capable of 
raising them to the highest pinnacle of greatness ; but then 
they sometimes want a manly and vigorous education, which 
alone can form great men in any profesaon. Our manners 
being unhappily turned, through a taste which prevails al- 
most universally, towaitls effeminacy, pleasures, and luxu- 
ry, the admiration of things trifling in themselves, and a 
fondness for false splendour, enervate our courage in our 
most tender years, and blunt the edge of that valour of an- 
cient Gaul, which was once natural to us. 

^Vc^e the youth among our nobility educated like Philo- 
pcemen, so far, I mean, as is con^stent with our mamiers ; 
were they to imbibe in their early years an inclination for 
studies of a splid kind, for sound phjlosophy, history, and 
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pdllly ; were they to prqxise as modds, for their imitaticD, 
the many illustrious generals which the last age produced; 
were they to put themselves under the cBscipline of those 
who are now the ornament and glory of our nation; and would 
they once duly consider, that true greatness does not consist 
in surpassing others merely in pomp and profiision, bat ib 
distinguishing themselves by sohd merit; were they, in a 
word, to make it their delight and ^loiy to perfect them- 
sdves in the art of war ; to study it m all its branches, and 
acquire the true scope and design of it, without onuttji^ any 
of the means which conduce to their perfection in it ; hovr 
illustrious a set of officers, commanders, and heroes, would 
France produce ! One single man inspired the breast of the 
Achsans with this ardour and emulation. How ronch were 
it to be wished (and why should we not hope it^ ) that some 
one of our princes, |;reat in all thin^ in valour as well as 
birth, would revive m our armies this taste of the andents, 
for amplicity, fruplity, and generosity ; and direct the taste 
of the French nation to things truly l>eautiful, solid, and just .' 
All conquests would be infinitely short of such a glory. 

Sect. VI. 

ExfiedUiom of PhU^ and SulfnHua. Ji digresskm of 
Polybius upon signals made hyfirc, 

a We have already said, that Sulpitius the proconsul, and > 
king Attains, had continued in winter-quarters at .^Egina. 
As soon as spring appeared they quitted them, and sailed to 
Lemnos with their fleets, which together amoimted to sixty I 
gallies. Philip, on the other «de, that he might be able to | 
oppose the enemy, either by sea or land, advanced towards | 
Ijemetrias, whither the ambassadors of the allies came from i 
all parts to implore his aid in Uie imminoit danger to whidi | 
they were exposed. Philip gave them a &vourable recep- 
tion ; and promised to furnish them with such succours as 
the present iuncture, and the necessity of their affairs, mi^t 
require. He kept his promise, and sent bodies of soldiefs 
ipto (Merent places, to secure them from the attacks of the 
enemy. He repaired to Scotusa, and made his troops march 
thither from Larissa, which lies very near it ; ana then re> 
turned to Demetria^. And in order to enable himself to give 
seasonable succour to such of his allies as should be attack- 
ed, he fixed signals in Phocis, Euboea, and in the tittle island 
of Peparetho^ ; and placed in that part where lie lay, on 
Tisaeum, a very lof^ mountain of Thessaly, men to observe 
them, that he might have speedy notice of the enemy's inarch, 

« A. ac SW. Ant. J. C. 107. Fdyb. I. s. ^dli-614. tiv. L Knpui 
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and of the places he might design to attack. I shall explain 
the nature of these signals hereafter. 

The proconsul and king Attalus advanced towards Eu- 
boea, and laid siege to Orsa, one of its chidf cities. It was 
defended by two castles strongly fortified, and was able to 
hold out a long time ; but Plator, who commanded it under 
Philip, surrendered it treacherously to the besieeers. He 
had purposely made the sienals too late, that Ptidip might 
not nave an opportunity of succouring it. But the same 
did not happen with respect to Chalcis, which Sulpitius be-^ 
sieged immediately after the taking of Orxa. The signals 
were made very seasonably there ; and the commander deaf 
and inaccesable to the ofiers of the proconsul, prepared for 
a stout defence. Sulpitius perceived that he had made an 
imprudent attempt, and was so wise as to desist immediately 
from it. The city was strongly fortified in itself; and be- 
sides, situated on the Euripus, that &mous strait «, in which 
the sea does not ebb and flow seven times every day, at fixed 
and stated hours, as (says Livy ) is commonly reported, but ir- 
regularly, whilst the waves roll on all sides vrith so much, 
impetuosity, that they seem like torrents rushing down from 
the mountains ; so tliat ships can never ride there in safety. 

Attalus besieged Opuntus, a city situated not far from the 
sea-side, among the Locrians, in Achaia. Philip advanced 
with incredible diligence to its aid, havmg marched upwards 
of * siicty miles in one day. The city had been just taken 
before he arrived at it ; and he might have surprised Atta- 
lus, who was emptoyed in plundering the place, had not the 
latter, the instant he heard of his approach, retired with 
great precipitation. However, Philip pursued him to the 
■sea-side. 

Attalus having retired to Or»a, and received advice there, 
that Pruanas king of Bythvnia had entered lus territories, 
retained towards Aaa, ana Sulpitius to the island of Aiigina. 
Philip after having taken some small dties, and frustrated 
the prcject of Machanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who design- 
ed to atta(dk the people of Elis, who were eroi^oyed in pre- 
paring for the solemnization of the Olympic games, repair- 
ad to the assembly of the Achseans, which was held at 
JEghun, where he expected to find the Carthaginian fleet, 
and to jcrni it with his own ; but advice being brought, that 
the akups of the Romans and king Attalus had sailed away, 
that fleet had done the same. 

a Bud «lift infieitior ekMi stali* Mt. Nam ec venti lib vtrimqn* teme pi|^ 
■Itis moBtilMt suhiti m proodlon le dejieiunt, ct fretam iptum EuripU non «rp* 
ties die, lient Sneam. tiert, temporibiit imtit rectprocAt ; ted temere, in modam ven- 
ik nunc hue nune lUue Terto mari velut roonce firaecipitt devolutut torrens ra^i* 
tiv. ItaiieeDoete,iieedi«,qaieiiiavil>i»datur. Lir. 
* So lary hat It ; frl^cli i« eectiiiily a prodisiws day*i twrdb &s an sniy. 
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PhiHp « was truly grieved to find, that though he employed 
the utmost diDgence, oe always came too late to put his pro- 
jects in execution; Fortune, he would say, taking a pleasure in 
bereaving him of ever^ opportunity, and in frustrating aU his 
incursdons and expeditions. However, he concealed his un- 
eaaness from the assembly, and spoke witii an air of confi- 
dence and resolution. Having called the gods and men to 
witness, that he had never neglected any q>portunity of 
marching out, on all occaaons, m quest ot the enemy ; be 
added, that he £d not know which side used the j^atest 
despatch; whether himself in flying to the aid of his allies, 
or his enemies in avoiding him by flight ; that this was a ta- 
ck confession that they thought themselves inferior to him in 
strength ; nevertheless, that he hoped soon to gain so com- 
plete a victory over them, as would evidently demonstrate 
nis superiority. This speech greatly encouraged the allies. 
After navihg given the necessary orders, and made some ex- 
peditions of no great importance!, he returned into Macedo- 
nia, to carry on the war against the Dardanians. 

DIGRESSKON OF POtTBIUS, ON THE SIGNALS MADB BT 
FIllK. 

The subject which Polybius here treats iis curious enough 
in itsdf ; and besides, it is so closely connected with the fiurts 
I am now relating, as to excuse my introducing a digression,, 
that will not be of a great length, and which the reader may 
pass over if he finds it tec^ous. I shall repeat it almost Ute^ 
rally as I find it in Polybius. Liyv, in nis aocoont of the 
particulars above related, and which he copied almost word 
for word fi?om Polybius ^ mentions these signals made by fire: 
but then he only hints at them, because as they were not 
invented by the Romans, this was consequentiy a subject 
which did not relate so immediatdy to the history he was 
writing. But this use of signals, which is a part of the art 
of war, belongs properly to the history of the Greeks; and 
shows to how great a perfection they had carried all the 
branches of that noble art, the judicious renexkns they had 
formed upon every thing connected wjth it, and the astonish* 
ing progress they had made, with respect to the coostniction 
of machines of war, difierent kinds of armour, and oiStitary 
(pgnals. 

« As tiie method of making signals of fire» says Polybius^ 

a PhUippQi na^retet^ Mvtetur, eaoMHl onatft ifw ttptiQi inet. Mdfi at- 
laen w rd in tempore occuniMe; etnpientem oBtnift aoculii diMunwIe; 
ntaten tuun flirtiuiftm. LW. I. kxriii. ife 8. 

6 PhiBppii^ at ad omim tUMttem moCn* ponet oeeurreie, in Phoddom, alqve 
Bttteaiis etPeMretiioin aittit. qui loca alte eKgerant, mdeeditliKBes app^ 

!!!i.?!S!hJS "5!?^ IwowUtuWatii, •igmim, jb void moilKntiir iMtcet. bmi- 
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though of great use in war, has hitherto not been treated 
with any accuracjr, I believe it will be proper not to pas?s 
over them superficially, but to dwell a little upon that head, 
in order to give my readers a more perfect idea of it. 

It is a truth universally acknowledged,^ that opportunity is 
of great advants^e in all things, but especially in war. Now, 
among the several things which have been invented to enable 
men to seia^ it, nothing can be more conducive to that end 
than signals made by fire. Whether transactions have hap- 
pened but a little before, or are then transacting, they may by 
this method be very easily made known, at places distant three 
or four days* journey from where they happened, and some- 
times at a sttU greater distance ; and by this means the he- 
cessary aids may be obtained in time. 

Formerly this method of giving notice was of very little 
advantage, because of its too great simplicity : for, in or- 
der to make use of it, it was necessary that certain sign^ 
should be agreed upon : and, as events are infinitely various, 
it was impossible to communicate the greatest part of them 
by this method. As for instance, not to depart from the pre- 
sent history, it was very easy to make known, at a distance, 
that a fleet was arrived at Or»a, at Peparethos,or at Chal- 
cis; because the parties whom it concerned had foreseen 
this event, and accordingly had agreed upon such sigpnals as 
might denote it. But an unexpected insurrection, treason, 
an hordd murder committed in a city, and such like acgir 
dents as happen but too often, and which cannot be foreseen ; 
this kind of events, which require immediate pcni^deratiqn 
and a speedy remedy, cannot be si|;nified by a beacon. For 
it is not possible to agree upon a signal for such events as It 
is impossible to foresee. 

^neaso, who wrote a treatise on the duties of a general* 
endeavoured to complete what was wanting on this occasion ; 
but he was far from succeeding so well as could have been 
wished, or as he himself had proposed, of which the reader 
may now judge. 

Those, says he, who would give ^gnals to one another, 
upon affairs of importance, must first prepare two vessels of 
earth, exactly equal in breadth and depth ; and they need be 
but four feet and a half deep, and a foot and a lialf wide. 
They then must take pieces of cork, proportioned to the. 
mouth of these vessels, but not quite so wi(^, that they may 
be let down with ease to the bottom of these vessels. Tl>ey 
next fix, in the middfe of t3m eork, a stick, which must be 

a Maien wiu «ent«mponry wi^h Ariitotle. He wrote a treatise on the art of 
of wfir. Cineaa, one of Pyrrhus^s eouasellors. nude an abcidgment of it. Py^ 
rhtia also wrwte on tire nnie subject, ^iaii- Tact- cap. l.— Cicero mentions tne 
two U»t in one of his epistles. Sonimum me dacem litene tus rcddiderun^. 
Plane neaei^bam te tam peritum esse ret milttafis. Pytrbi tt hl>ro« xX C||i«r 
Tliteo keMtafse. LIU. U, ^ut> <5. ad Papir. Poe^ani, 
VOt. VI. X 
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of equal uze in both these vessels. This stick must be di- 
vided exactly and distinctly by spaces of three inches each, 
in order that such events as generally happen in war may 
be written on them. For example, in one of thesis inter- 
vals the following words^may be written : A body of horse 

ARE MARCHES INTO THE COUNTRY. On another, A BODY 
OF INFANTRY HEAVILY ARMED ARE ARRIVED HITHERk 

On a third. Infantry lightly armed. On a fiaurth, 
Horse and foot. On another. Ships. Then Provisi- 
ons; and so on till all the events, which may probably 
happen in the war that is cari7ing on, are written down in 
these intervals. 

This b«ng done, each of the two vessels must have a little 
tube or cock of equal bigness, to let out the water in equal 
proportion. Then, the two vessels must be filled with wa- 
ter; pieces of cork, with their sticks thrust through them, 
must be laid upon them, and the cocks must be opened. 
Now it is plain, that as these vessels are equal, the corks 
will smk, and the sticks descend lower in the vessels, in pro- 
porUon as they empty themselves. But to be more certsun 
of this exactness, it will be proper to make the experiment 
first, and to examine whether all things correspond and 
agree together, by an uniform execution on both sides. 

When this is well ascertained, the two vessels must be 
carried to the two places where the signals are to be made 
and observed: water is poured in, and the corks and sticks 
are put in the vessels. According as any of the events 
which are written on the sticks shall happen, a torch, or 
other light, is I'sdsed, which must be held aloft, till such time 
as another is raised by the party to whom it is directed. 
(This first signal iis omyto give notice tliat both parties are 
ready and attentive). Then the torch must be taken away, 
and the cocks set running. When the interval, that is, that 
part of the stick where the event of which notice, is to be 
given is written, shall be fallen to a level with the vessels, 
then the man who gives the signal lifts up his torch ; and on 
the other side the correspondent signal-maker immediately 
turns the cock of his vessel, and looks at what is written on 
that part of the stick, which touches the mouth of the vessel ; 
on which occasion, if every thing has been executed exact}y 
and equallv on both sides, both will read the same thing. 

Although this method differs fixnn that which was prac- 
tised in early ages, in which men agreed only upon a single 
signal which was to denote the event the other party desired 
to be informed ofi and which had been agreed upon, it never- 
theless was too vague and indeterminate. For it is impossi- 
ble to foresee all the accidents that may happen in a war ; 
and though they could be foreseen, there wouW be no possi- 
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sility of writing tiiem all on a piece of stick. Besides, when 
uiy. unexpected accident should happen, how oxild notice 
>e given of it according to this method? To this I may add, 
bli.ac the inscription on the stick is no ways exact and cir- 
cumstantial. We are not told how many horse and foot 
are come; what part of the country they are in ; how many 
sliips are arrivea ; nor the (juanti^ of provisions we have. 
For before these several particulars could be written on the 
stick, they must have bopn foreseen, which was altogether 
impossible, though these are points of the highest impor- 
tance ; and how can succours be sent, when it is not known 
liow many enemies are to be opposed, nor in what part of 
the country they are ? How can a party other confide in, or 
doubt their own strength ? In a word, how will they know 
\vliat to do, when they are not tdd how many shros, or what 
quantity of provisions are come from the enemy i 

The last method was invented by Cleoxenus, while others 
ascribe it to Democlitus ; however, we have brought it to' 
perfection, says Polybius, who continues the sole speaker 
upon this head. This fixes every circumstance, and enables 
OS to give nodce of whatsoever happens. The only thing 
required, is great care and exactness. This method is as 
follows : 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet must be taken 
and divided mto five parts, and these must be fixed on a 
board, from top to bottom, in their natural order in five co- 
lumns ; fiyc letters in each column, the last excepted, which 
is to have but four. 

The alphabet being disposed in this manner, the man who 
]S( to make the signal must begin by showing two torches or 
lights ; and these he must hold aloft till the other party ha» 
tdso shown two lights. This first signal is only to show that 
both sides are ready, alter which the lights must be re- 
moved. 

The aiiair now is, to make the other party read, in this 
alphabet, the information we want to acquaint them with. 
The person, who gives the signal, shall hold up torches to 
his left, in order to denote to the correspondent party, from 
which of the columns he must take letters, to write them 
down in proportion as they shall be pointed out to him ; so 
mat if it is the first column, he only holds up one torch ; if 
the second, he shows two^ and so on, and always to the. 
left. He must do the same to the right hand, to pdnt out to 
the^person who recdves the signal, which letter in the co- 
lumn he must observe and write down. This both parties 
must agree upon between themselves. 

These several preliminaries being arranged, and each of 
them got to Ins post^ the man who gives the agnsd must 
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hxfe a « geometrical instniment ^ith tubes, in ord^ that he 
may know by one of them the right, and by the other the 
left of him wno is to answer. The board must be set up 
near to this instrument ; and to the right and left a solid must 
be raised ten feet broad, and about the heieht of a man ; in 
order that the torches, which shall be lifted up over it, may 
spread a strong clear ti^ht ; and that when they sffe to be 
lowered, they may be entirely hid behind it. 

All things being thus disposed on each side, I will suppose, 
for instance, that advice is to be given, that '* An hundi-ed 
*' Cretans, or Kretans, are gcme over to the enemy." First 
he must make choice of such words as will express what is 
here said in the fewest letters possit^e, as ** Cretans, or Kre- 
•* tans 4, an hundred have deserted," which expresses the 
very same idea in much fewer letters. The following is the 
manner in which this information will be given. 

The first letter is a K, which is iii the second column^ 
Two torches must therefore be lifted to the left, to inform 
the person who receives the signal, that he must look in the 
Second column. He then must lift up five torches to the 
right, to denote that die letter sought for is the fifth of the 
second column, that is, a K. 

Afterwards four torches must be held up to the left, to 
point out the P^ which is in the fourth column ; then two to 
the right, to deiwte that this letter is the second of the fourth 
cohimn. The same must be observed with respect to the 
rest of the letters. 

By this method, every event that comes to pass may be 
communicated in a fixed and determinate manner. 

The reason why two sets of lights are used, is because 
tvery letter must be pointed out twice; the first time, to 
denote the column to which it belongs ; and the second, to 
show its place in order in the cdumn pdnted out. If the 
persons employed on these occasions observe the rules here 
hid down, uiey will give exact notice : but it must be prac- 
tbed a long time, before they will be able to be very quick 
and exact in the operation. 

This is what is proposed by Pdybius, who, it is well known, 
was a great soldier and pditician, and for this reason his 
hints ought to be valued. They might be improved, and put 
in practice on a great many occasions. These signals were 
employed in a mountainous country. 

A pamphlet was lent me, printed in 1702, and entitled, 
** The Art of making Signals both by Sea and Land." The 
pamphlet was dedicated to the king, by the Sieur Marcel, 

a The fiinire ofic li animcd At the end of' tMi little trtatiset 
* J*® wo*t!i arf dispoced in this manner in the Git^ek. 
Tliii u the ca;nt9l lettet S in the Grvtk toitgut;. 
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commissioner of the navy at Aries. This author affirms,, 
that he communicated several times, at the distance of two 
le^;ues (in as short a space of time as a man could write 
down, and form exactly the letters contained in the advice he 
would communicate) an unexpected piece of news that took 
up a page in writing. 

I cannot say what this new invention was, nor what success 
it met with ; but in my opinion such discoveries as these 
ought not to be neglected. In all a^es and nations* men have 
been very desirous of finding out and employing methods for 
receiving or communicating news with speed, and of these, 
signals by fire are one of the principal. 

^ In the fabulous times, when the nftv daughters of Danaiis 
murdered all their husbands in one night, Hypermnestra ex- 
cepted, who had spared Lvnceus, it is reLatedthat wlien they 
escai>ed by flight, and had each arrived at a place of safety, 
they informed one another of it by signals made by fire ; and 
that this circumstance gave rise to the festival of torches 
estabbshed in Argos. 

Agamemnon, at his setting out for the Trojan expedition, 
had promised Clytemnestra, that the very day thec»ty should 
be t^en, he would give notice of the victory by fires kij idled 
for that purpose. He kept his word, as appears from the 
tragedy of Eschylus, which takes its name from that prince ; 
-where the centinel, appointed to watch for this signal, de- 
clares he had spent many tedious nights in that uncomfor- 
table post. 

We also find * by the writings of Julius Caesar, that he 
himself used the same method. 

Caesar gives us an account of another method in use 
amongst Uie Gauls. Whenever any extraorcfinary event 
haiq>ened in thdr country, or they stood ki need of immedi- 
ate succour, they gave notice to one another by repeated 
^outs, whidi were catched from place to place ; so that the 
massacre of the Romans in Orleans, at sunrise, was known 
by eight or nine o'clock in the eveiung in Auvergene, forty 
leagues from the other city. 

e We are told of a much shorter method.^ It is pretended 
that the kmg of Persia, when he carried the war into 
Greece, had posted a kind of centinels at proper distances, 
•who commumcated to one another, by their voices, such 
news as it was necessary to transmit to a great distance; 
and that advice could be communicated from Athens to 
Susa (upwards of an hundred and fifty leagues) in forty-dght 
hours. 

a Pauian |. ii. ]>. 130. . 

b Celeriter, nt ante Csttr imperivcnt, ifi:nibas tignifieatioae ftttit d pfoxir 
MiscwtelUtco concttttuncstt Cm. Bdl. Gall. Lii. 
e CoeL Rhode. 1. xti^. c. tb 

X 3 
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It is also related, that a « Sidonian proposed to Alexander 
the Great an infallible method for establishing a speedy 
and safe communicaticxi between all the countries subject to 
him. He required but five days for giving notice, through 
so gi*eat a distance as that between h^s hereditary kingdom, 
and liJs most remote ccHiquest in India. But ^e king:, look- 
ing upon this offer as a mere chimera, rejected it with con- 
tempt; however he soon repented it, and verv justly; for 
the experiment might have been made with little trouble to 
himself. 

* PKny relates another method, which is hot altogether 
improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the city of Modena, 
besieged by Anthony, who kept him closely blocked up, and 

Srevented his sending the least advice to the oxisuts, by 
rawing lines round the city, and laying nets in the river. 
However, Brutus employed pigeons, to whose feet he 
fastened letters, which arrived in safety wherever he 
thought proper to send them. Of what use, says P^y ^ 
were Anthony's iptrenchments and centinels to him? Of 
•what service were all the nets bespread, when the new 
Courier took his route through the air. 

Travellers rdate, that to canr advice6 from Alexandria 
to Aleppo, when ships arrive in tnat harbour, they make use 
^f p»igeon8, who have young ones at Aleppa Letters, oeto- 
taining the advices to be communicated, ai^ fastened about 
the pigeons' necks, or feet ; this being done, the pigeons take 
•wing, soar to a great height, and fly to Aleppo, where the 
letters are taken from them. The same method is used in 
many other places. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTRUMENT EHPLOYEB IN SIG- 
NALS MAlDE BY FIRE, 

Mr. Chevafier, mathematical professor In the Royal Col- 
lege, a fellow member with nae, and my particular fri^id^ has 
been so good as to delineate, at my request, the iigutie ot the 
instrument, mentioned by Pdybius, and to add the following 
ttimlication of it ' 

In tlus manner I oxicdve to have been constructed the in- 
strument described by Polybius, for communicating advices 
at a great distance, by signals made by fire. 

AB is a beam about four or five feet long, five or six inches 
broad, and two or three inches thick. At the extremities of 
it are, well dove-tailed and fixed exactly peipendicular io 

i-f ''^'Kenere. in bis remarks on the seventh book of Camr's wars in Gaul, re- 
/•«.'• w»»J»out citing directly tbj author. 
» Pj in. I. vii, c. J7. 

A»«<Sr.tma;?;SJ,''iSS;?"'* «»«. ««..-« p»ttx» imm. 
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the middle, tl¥o cross pieces of wood, CD, EF, of equal 
breadth and thickness with the beam, and three or four feet 
long. The sides of these cross pieces of timber must be ex- 
actly parallel, and their upper superficies very smooth. In 
the middle of the surface of each of these pieces a right line 
must be drawn parallel to their sides ; and consequently 
these lines will be parallel to one another. At an inch and a 
half or two inches distance from these lines, and exactly in 
the middle of the length of each cross piece, there must be 
driven in very strongly, and exactly perpendicular, an iron 
or brass screw (2), whose upper part, which must be cylin- 
drical, and five or six « lines m diameter, shall project seven 
or eight lines above the superficies of these cross pieces. 

On these pieces must be placed two hollow tubes or cy- 
linders GH, IK, through wmch the observations are made. 
These tubes must be exactly cylindrical, and formed of some 
hard,' solid metal, in oi-der that they may not shrink or warp. 
They must be a foot longer than the cross piece on which 
they are fixed, and thereby will extend six inches beyond it 
at each end. These two tubes must be fixed on two plates 
of the same metal, in the middle of whose length shall be a 
small convexity (3) of about an inch round. In the middle 
of this part (3) must be a hole exactly round, about half an 
inch in diameter ; so that applying the plates, on which these 
tubes are fixed, upon the cross pieces of wood CD, EF, 
this hole must be exactly filled by the projecting and cylin- 
diTcal part of the screw (2) which was fixed in it, and in 
such a manner as to pre\'ent its play. The head of the 
screw may extend some lines beyond tlie superficies of the 
plates, and in such a manner as that those tubes may turn, 
with their plates about these screws, in order to direct them 
on the board or screens P, Q, behind which the signals by 
fire are made, according to the different distances of the 
places where the signals shall be given. 

The tubes must be blacked within, in order that when the 
gre is applied to one of thdr ends, it may not receive any re- 
flected ravs. There must also be placed towards the end 
cjn the side of the observer, a perforated ring, the aperture 
of which must be of three or four lines ; and at the other 
end must be placed two threads, the one vertical, and the 
other horizontal, crossing one another in the axis of the 
tube. 

In the middle of the beam AB must be made a round hole, 
two inches in diameter, in which must be fixed the foot LM 
NOP, which supports the whole machine, and round which 
it turns as on its axis. This machine may be called a rule 
and sights, though it differs firom that which is applied tD 

a TWieli'tb ptit of tti indh 
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circumferentors, theodolites, and even geometrical squares^ 
vrhich are used to draw maps, take plans and surveys, &c. ; 
but it has the same use, which is to direct tlie sight. 

The person who makes the signal, and he who receives it^ 
must each have the like instrument; otherwise, the man 
who receives the agnal could ]K>t distinguish whether the sig- 
nals made are to the ri^t or left of him who makes them, 
whidi is an essentisd circumstance according to the method 
proposed by Pdybius. 

The two boards dc screens P, Q, which are to denote the 
right and left hand of the man who gives the signals, or to 
cfisplay or hide the fires, according to the circumstances oC 
tibe observation, ought to be greater or less, and nearer or 
fiuther distant from one another, according as the distance 
between the places where the signals must be g^vea and re- 
ceived is greater or less. 

In my description of the preceding maclune, all I have en- 
deavoured is, to explain tne manner how Polybius's idea 
might be put in execution, in making signals by fire ; but I 
(k> not pretend to say, that it is of use, for giving signals at a 
considerable distance ; for it is certain, that, how large soever 
this machine be, signals made by 2, 3, 4, and 5 torches will 
not be seen at 5, 6, or more leagues distance, as he supposes. 
To make them visible at a greater distance, such torches 
roust not be made use of, as can be lifted up and down with 
the hand, but large wide spreading fires of whole loads of 
straw or wood ; and consequently, boards or screens of a 
prodigious size must be employed, to hide or eclipse theou 

Telescopes were not known m Polybius's time ; they wefc 
not discovered or improved till the last century. Those in- 
struments would have made the signals in question visible at 
a much greater distance than bare tubes could have done; 
but I stiU doubt whether they could be employed for the pur- 
pose menticmed by Polybius, at a greater distance than two 
or three lei^es. However, I am of opinion, that a city be- 
sieged might communicate its wants to an army sent to suc- 
cour it, or give notice how long time it could hold out a siege, 
in order that proper measures might be taken ; and that, on 
the other side, the army sent to its aid might communicate 
its designs to the city besieged, especially by the assistance 
of telescopes. 

• Sect.VII. 

PhUofiamen gama ajamous victory .near Mantinea^ aver 
MjcAanidaa, Tyrant qf Sfiarta. 
« The Romans, wholly employed m the war with Hamu- 
f^^ which they resolved to terminate-, intermeddled very lit* 
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tie with that df the Greeks, and did not molest them daring 
the two following ^ears. 

a In the first, Philopaemen was app(Mnted captain-general 
d the Achseans. As soon as he was invested with this em- 
ployment, which was the highest in the state, he assembled 
nis allies before he took the field, and exhorted them to se- 
cond his zeal with courage and warmth, and support with 
honour both their fame and his. He insisted strongly on the 
care they ought to take, not of the beauty and magniiicence 
<if their dress which became women only, and these two of 
little merit ; but of the good condition and splendour of their 
arms, an object worthy of meti intent up<Mi their own glory 
and the good of their country. 

His speech was received with universal applause, insomuch 
that, at the breaking up of the assembly, all those who were 
magnificently dressed were pomted at ; so great an influ- 
ence have the words of an illustiious person, not only in dis- 
suadmg men from vice, but in inclining them to virtue ; espc- " 
cially when his actions correspond with his words, for then it 
is scarce possible to resist his exhortations. This was the 
character of Philn|)€emen. Plain in his dress, and frugal fai 
diet, he took very little care of his body. In conversation he 
suffered patiently the ill temper of others, even when they 
ased contemptuous expressions ; and, for himself^ he was 
particularly carefol never to give the least offence to any one. 
It was \a& study, during his life, to speak nothing but the 
truth ; and, indeed, the slightest expressions of his were heard 
with respect, and immediately believed. And he was not 
obliged to employ a great many words to persuade, his. 
conduct bemg a model of what every body else ought to 
do. 

The assembly bebig dismissed^ every body returned to 
their reroective cities, b the highest admiration of Philopa- 
men, whose words as well as actions had charmed them ; 
and fully persuaded, that as long as he should preside in the 
government, it could not but flourish. He immediately visit- 
ed the several cities, and gave the necessary orders in them. 
He assembled the people m every place, acquainted them 
with every thing that was necessary to be done, and raised 
troops. After spending near eight months in making the 
rarious preparations for the war, he took the field. 

* Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedxmonia, was watching, at 
the head of a powerful army, for an opportunity to subject 
aU Pelopontiesus. The moment advice was brought of his ar- 
rival in the territoties of Mantinea, Philopcemcn prepared to 
^ve hhn battle. 



a Polrbk I. xi. pi flSO— 63i. 
- b XbU. p. 031 ^37, riut. Hi FUlopi p. 3^1. 
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The tyrant of Sparta set oat upMon his march at day-break, 
,.at the head of the heavy-armed infantry, and posted to the 
r^t and left on the same line, but a little more advanced, 
the light infantry composed of foreigners : and behind them 
diariots laden with catapults .«, and darts to sustain them. 
It appears by the sequel, that before him lay a ditch, that 
run along part of the plain, beyond which his troops extend- 
ed at each end. 

At the same time Philopoemen marched his army in three 
bodies out of the city. The first, consisting of the Achaean 
horse, was posted to the right. The second, cotnposed of 
heavy- armed foot, was in the centre, and advanced to the 
ditch. The third, composed of lUyrians, cuirassiers> foreign* 
ers, light-armed troops, and some * Tarentine horse, were at 
the Idn, with Philq>oemen at their head. 

The time for banning the batUe approaching, and the 
enemy in view, that general, flying up and down the ranks 
' of the infantry, encouraged his men m few but energetic 
words. Most of them were even not h«u:d; for he was so 
dear to his soldiers, and they reposed such confidence in hiro, 
that they wanted no exhortations to fight with incredible ^a> 
dour. In a kind of transport they animated their general, 
and pressed him to lead tnem on to battle. All he endea- 
voured to make them understand was, that the time was 
come in which their enemies would be reduced to an igno- 
minious captivity, and themselves restored to a glorious and 
immortal hberty. 

Machanidas marched his inEantry in a kind of column, as 
if he intended to begin the battle by charg^g the right wing ; 
but wl^ he was advanced to a proper distance, he on a 
sudden made his infiintry whed about, m order that it mi^t 
extend to his right, and form a firont equal to the left of the 
Achsan^'; and, to cover it, he qaused all the chariots laden 
with catapults to advance forward. Philopoemen phunly 
saw that his de»gn was to break his in&ntry , oy overwhelm- 
ing it with darts and stones : however, he did not give him 
time for it, but caused the Tarentine horse to begin the bat- 
tle with great vieour, on a spot where they had room enough 
to engage in. Machanidas was forced to do the same, suiid 
to lead on his Tarentines. The first charge was very furious. 
The light-armed soldiers advancing a little after to sustain 
them, in k moment the foreign troops were universally en- 
gaged on both sides ; and, as in tliis attack they fought man 
to man, the battle was a long time doubtful. At last the ft)- 
reigners in the tyrant's army had the advantage ; thw num- 
bers and dexterity, acquired by experience, giving them tlic 

? S!*K»"« to disclMirge dftrto «r itonei, &e. 

• The Tueotioe bonemen tad etch two hones. Lir. L nzr.n. S«* 
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superiority. The Illyrians and cuirassiers, who sustained 
:lie foreign soldiers in Philopoemen's army, could not with- 
stand so furious a charge. They were entirely broke, and 
iied with the utmost precipitation towards the city of Man- 
imea, about a mile from the field of battle. 

Philopoemen seemed now lost to all hopes. On this occa- 
sion, says Polybius^ appeared the truth of a maxim, which 
oannot reasonably be contested. That the events of war 
are generally successful or unfortunate, (»ily in propmlion to 
X\%& skill or Ignorance of the generals who command. Phi- 
lopoemen, so fax from desponding at the ill success of the 
iirst charge, or losing Ms presence of mind, was sdely intent 
vipon taking advantage of the errors which the enemy mi|;ht 
com mit . Accordingly they were guilty of a great one, which 
indeed is but too frequent on these occasions, and fbr that 
x-eason cannot be too strongly guarded against. Machanidas. 
after the lef^ wing was routed, instead of improving that ad- 
vantage, by chai^g in front that instant with his in^try 
the centre of that of the enemy's, and taking it at the same' 
t^ime in flank with his victorious wing, and thereby terminat- 
ing the whole afEur, suffers himself, yke a young man, to be 
liurried away by the fire and impetuosity of his sol(yers, and 
pursues, without order or discipline, those who were flying ; 
as \L aiter having gi^'en way, fear alone would not have car- 
i-ierf them to the gates of the city. 

Philopoemen, who upon this defeat had retired to his infan- 
try in tne centre, takes the first cohorts, commands them to 
^heel to the lefl:, and at their head marches and seizes the- 
post which Machanidas had abandoned. By this movement 
he ^vided the centre of the enemy's in&ntry from his right 
wing. He then commanded those cohorts to stay in the post 
they had just seized, till farther orders ; and at the same 
time directed Pdybius", the Megalopditan, to rally all the 
lUyrians, cuirassiers, and foreigners, who without quitting 
the ranks, and flying as the rest had done, had drawn off to 
avoid the fiiry of the conqueror ; and, with these forces, to 
post himself on the flank of the infiaintry in his centre, to 
•check the enemy in their return from the pursuit. 

But now the Lacedamonian infeintry, elate with the first 
success of their right wing, without wsdting for the signal, 
-advance with their pikes lowered towards the Acheeans as 
far as the brihk of the ditch. When they came up to it». 
wliether that from being so near the enemy, they were 
ashamed not to go on, or that they did not value the ditch, 

a The late Frendi translator of Polybius mistftkei tbii officer for our hittorian, 

and liere iutroduees him ipeakinR ; whieh is otherwise in the originaL Pol) foiui 

• the historian was not bom at that time. It is true indeed that this person had 

th« saaie name, asd vnu a native of the same eity, which makes the cnor the 

laoKCxciiable* 
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because it va3 dry and had no hedge ; and heades, bmng no 
looser able, to retire, because the advanced ranks were 
pumd forward by those in the rear, they rushed into the 
ditch at once. This was the deciave point of time which 
PhUopoemen had long awaited, and thereupon he orders the 
chai^ to be sounded! His troq>s levelling theirpikes, fell 
with dj^adful shouts on the Laceda&roonians. The latter, 
who at their descending into the ditch had brol^en their 
I'SAks, no sooner saw the enemy above them, than they iov- 
mediatdy fled ; nevertheless, |;reat numbers of them were 
left in the.ditch, having been kdled either by the Achacans, 
er their own soldiers. 

To complete the glory of tl^ action, it now renuuned to 
prevent the tyrant mm escaping the conqueror. This was 
^hilopoeinen's only object. Machanidas, on his return, per- 
ceived that his army ned ; when, being sensible of his em^, 
he endeavoured, but in vain, to force his way through the 
Achsans. His troops percd^ing that the enemy were mas- 
ters of the bridge which lay over the ditch, were quite dis- 
pirited, and endeavoured to save themselves as weiU as they 
could. Machanidas himself, finding it impossible to pass the 
bridge, hurried along the side of the ditch, in (Mxler to find a 
place where he might pass it Philopoemen knew him by 
his purple mantle, and the trappings of his horse ; ao that, 
after gpivin^ the necessary orders to his officers, he psvsaed 
the ditch, in order to stop the tyrant The latter havine 
found a part of the ditch which might easily be crossed 
claps spurs to his horse, which springs forward in order to 
lea|> over. That very instant Philopcemen hurled his iaveUa 
at him, which laid him dead in the ditch. The tyrant s head 
being struck off, and carried 6'om rank to r^ik* gave new 
courage to the victorious Achsoans. Thev pursued the fo- 
gitives, with incredible ardour, as far as 1 egea, entered the 
<:ity with them* and bdng now masters of the field, the veiy 
next day they encamped on the banks of the Eurotas. 

The Achxans did not lose many men in Uiis battle, but 
the Lacedaemonians lost four thousand, without includii^ the 
prisoners, who were still more numei*ous. The baggage 9x4 
arms were also taken by the Achsans. 

The conquerors, struck, with admiration at the conduct of 
their general, to whom the victory was entirely owing, erect- 
ed a brazen statue to him in the same altitude in whidi he 
had kiUed the tyrant ; which statue they aftarwards placed 
In the temp^ of ApoUo at Delphos. 

Polybius justly observes, that this signal victory must not 
be ascribed either to chance, or a concurrence of circum- 
stances, but entirely to the abilities of the general, who h^ 
foreseen and made every necessary diqx»ition for thh great 
event. And, indeed, firom the begmning (it is Poly bhia wh« 
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stfll speaks and continues lus reflections) Philopoemen had 
covered himself with the ditch ; not to avoid comine to a 
battle, as some have imagined, but because, like a judidous 
man and a great soldier, he had reflected, that ahould Ma- 
chanidas attempt to make his army pass the ditch, bdbre 
he had examined it, his troops would certainly be cut to 
pieces^ and entirely defeated ; or if, being stopped t^ the 
ditch, he should change his resolution, and break his order 
of battle through fear, that he would be thought the most 
unskUftd of generals^ in abandoning victory to the enemy» 
without daring to come to a battle, and in carrying off no 
other marks of his enterprise, than the ignominy <jt having 
renounced it. Polylwis abo highly apfilauds the presence m 
mind and resolution of Philopoemen, in bis not deqxxiding 
or losing courage when his left wing was routed ; but in 
bavkig made that very de£eat an occasion of his gaining a 
ijarioas victory. 

It appears to me that' these small battles^ where there 
are not many combatants on either side, and in which, 
for that reason, one may follow, as it were, with the eye, the 
several steps of the commanding officers, observe the seve- 
ral orders they give, the precautions tb^ take, and the er- 
rors they commit, may be of great service to those who are 
one day to command armies ; and this is one of thechiet ad« 
vantages resultbff from the study of history. 

a It tt related that, in the assembly of the Nema&an games, 
which were sotenuiised the year after this fiunous battle of 
Mantinea, PhSlopcemen bebg elected general of the Achs- 
ans a second time, and having then no employment for his 
ferces, upon account of the festival, he caused his phalanx, 
very splendidly clothed, to pass in review before all the 
Greeks, and made them pemrm their usual exercises, to 
show with what dexterity, strength, and agility, they per- 
formed the several milita^ movements, wit£)ut ever break- 
ing or discx'dering their ranks. He afterwards went into the 
tlieatre ia which the musicians were disputing for the prize 
in their art, accompanied by those youths in their coats of 
Vina, aU of a gracefol stature, and in the flower of their s^e; 
all filled with the highest veneration for their general, and 
fired at the same time with a martial intr^idity ; sentiments 
with which their glorious battles and success, und^r tins iUus- 
tiious general, had inspired them. 

The very instant that this flourishing trocp of youths en- 
tered with Philopoeixien, Pylades the musician, who was 
SH^gtohxs lyre the Peraiam of 6 Tunotheus, happened 
accidentally to repeat the following verse : 

« A. M. S7W. Am. J. c. ao». ' ^. . . . 

6 Tbis «M a dUbynunbie poet wbcr lived about theXCVtb OlfinpAd, i. e. 808 
jten bafine Christ. Oitf •fliit pieces was enticled The J'enimiu, 
veL.YI, Y 
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The wreatbi of liberty to roe you ove. 
The brighter orown the gods bestow. 

These lofty veraes being finely expressed by the anger. 
Who had an exquiate voice, struck the whoie assembly. At 
the same time all the Greeks cast their eyes upon PhUopoe- 
men ; and clapping their hands, and raising shouts of \of^ 
Uiey called to mmd the glorious ages of trhunphant Greece; 
soothing themselves with the pleaang hq)es, that they should 
revive mose ancient times, and their pristine glory ; so great* 
ly did a general, like Plulopoemen, increase their confidence, 
isA inflame their cours^. 

And indeed, says Plutarch, as we find young cdts are al- 
ways fond of those they are used to, ana that in case an^ 
Oliver person attempts to mount them, they are restive, and 
prance about with thdr new rider ; the same disposition ap- 
peared in the Achaean league. The instant they were to 
embark in a new war, and a battle was to be fought, if any 
other general was appointed. Immediately the deputies of 
Uie cdii£pderate powers would be discouraged, and turn their 
eyes in quest of Fhilopoemen ; and the moment he appeared, 
the whde league revived and were ready for actim; so 
Strongly were they persuaded of his great valour and abfli- 
ties ; well knowing that he was the only general whose pre- 
sence the enemy dreaded, and whose name alone made tnem 
tremble. 

Can there, humanly speaking, be a more pleaang, more af- 
fecting, or more solid glory for a general or a prince, dian to 
see himself esteemed, beloved, and revered, by the army 
and by nations, in the manner Philopoemen wasf Is it pos- 
sible for any man to be so tasteless and void of sense, as to 
prefer, or even compare, to the honour which the exalted 
qualities of Philopcemen acquired him, the pretended fiiory 
which so many persons of quality imagine they derive mm 
their equipages, buildings, furniture, and the ridk:ulous ex- 
pense of thdr tables. Philopoemen ai^ted magnificence 
more than they do ; but then he placed it in what it really 
consists; the clothing his troops splendidly; providmg them 
good horses and shining arms ; supplying, with a generous 
band, all their wants both public and private; distributii^ 
money seasonably to encourage the officers, and even the 
private men : in acting thus, Philopoemen, though dressed 
m a very plain habit, was looked upon as the greatest and most 
magnificent general of his time. 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the death of 
Machanidas, the only consequence of which was its chang- 
ing one oppressor for another. The tyrant had been extir- 
pated, but not the tyranny. That unhappy qitv, formerly » 
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jealousof itstiberty and independence^ and now abandoned to 
slavery, seemed by its indolence studious df nothing bat to 
make itself new chains, or to support its old ones. Macha- 
nidas was succeeded by Nabis, a still greater tyrant than the 
former, yet the Spartans did not show the least spirit, or 
make the least effort to shake ofiTthe yoke of slavery. 

a Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was not de- 
sirous to undertake any foreign expedition ; but employed 
his whole endeavours to lay the solia foundations of a kstin^ 
and cruel tyranny. For that purpose he made it his parti- 
cular care to destroy all the remaining Spartans, in that re- 
public. He banished from it all such as were not distinguish- 
ed for their quality and wealth, and gave their estates and 
■wives to his creatures. We shall speak of these persons 
hereafter under the name of the EocUea. He had tsiken in- 
to his pay a great number of foreigners, all plunderers and 
assassins, and capable of perpetrating the blackest crimes 
for gain. This kind of people, who had been banished their 
countiy for their crimes, flocked round the tyrant, who liv- 
ed in. the midst of them as their protector and king; em- 
ploying them as his attendants and guards, to stren^hen his 
tyranny, and confirm his power. He was not satisfaed with 
banishing the citizens; he acted in such a manner, that they 
could not find any secure asylum, even in foreign countries; 
some were butchered in their journey by his emissaries; and 
he recalled others from banishment, with no other view but 
to murder them. 

Besides these barbarities, he invented a machine which 
may be called an infernal one, representing a woman mag- 
nificently dressed, and exactly resembling his wife. Every 
time that he sent for any person, to extort money from him, 
he would first declare, in the kindest and most gentle terms* 
the danger with which the whole country and Sparta in par- 
ticular was menaced by the Achacans; the number of fo- 
reigners he was obliged to keep in pay for the security of the 
state ; the great sums he expendoil for the worship of the 
gods, and for the good of the public. In case the person 
spoken to was wrought upon by his words, he proceeded no 
farther, this being all he wanted ; but if he was refractory, 
and refosed to give him money, he would say, " Probably 
'* the talent of persuasion is not mine ; but I hope that Ap^a 
** will have some effect upon you.** This Apega was Ws wile. 
He no sooner uttered these words than* his machine appear- 
ed.— Nabis, taking her by the hand, raised her from her 
chair, and led her to the person. The hands, the arms, aqd 
breast of this machine were struck with sharp iron points^ 
concealed under her clothes. The pretended Apega emi 

a Polyb. L ziii. p. e74«-67^. 
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braced the unhippf wretch, folded hhn in her amis; and 
laying h«s mmd his waist clamd him to her bosom, whilst 
he uttered the most lamentabte cries. The machine was 
made to p e ifij rm the« several motions by secret springs, hi 
this manner did the tyranl put many to death, mat whom 
he could not otherwise extort the sums he demanded. 

Would one believe ,that a man could be so c o mpictdy 
wicked, as to contrive, in cold blood, such a machine, merely 
%^ torture his Idlow-creatures, and to feed his eyes and ears 
with the cruel nleasnre of seeing their agomes, and bearing 
It is astonishing tnat in such a cit 



thdr grcsns Mt is astonishinff that in such a dty as Sparta, 
whf»ie tyranny was held in the utmost detestation ; where 
men thought it glorious to confront death ; where religkn 
and the laws, so rar from restraining men as among ua, seem- 
ed to arm them against all who were enemies to liberty ; it 
isastomshing, I say, that so horrid a monster should be suf- 
lered to live one day. 

« I have alreai^ observed, that the Romans, employed is 
a most important war, had intermeddled ym little with the 
affairs of Greece. The /Btofians, finding themselves neg- 
lected by that prnwerful people, who were their only refuge, 
made a peace with Philip. Scarce was the treaty concluded, 
when P. Sempranius the proconsul arrived witti consider- 
able aids ; ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, and thir^- 
five ships of war. He was very much offended at tiiem for 
making this peace without having first obtained the consei>t 
of the Romans, contrary to the express words of the treaty 
of sdliance. The Epirots also, tired with the loigth of the 
war, sent deputies (with the proconsul's leave^ to PhSip, who 
now was returned to Macedonia, to exhort mm to agree to 
a eeneral peace \ hinting to him, that they were almost sure 
if he consented to have an interview with Semprooius, the)* 
would easily agree upon the conditions. The king was great- 
ly pleased with these overtures, and went to hpirus. As 
both parties were desirous of peace, Philip, that he mi^ 
have leisure to settle the affisdrs of his kmgdom ; and the 
Romans, that they might be able to carry on the war against 
Carthage with greater vigour ; a treaty was soon concluded. 
The kmg caused Prusias, king of Bythinia, the Achcans, 
Boeotians, Theasalians, Acamanians, and Epirots, to be in- 
cluded in it ; and the Romans included the people of Ilinm, 
king Attains, Pleuratus, Nabis the Spartan tyrant, succes- 
sor to Machanidas, the peqile of Elis, the Messenians, and 
the Athenians. In this manner the war of the confederates 
was terminated by a peace which was of no long contim- 
ance. 

a A. M 3800. Abc. J. C. 804* Lir. L nis. n. U. 
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Sect VIII. 

jThc glorious exfieditiona of jlntiochus. At hh reium^ he 
receives advice qf Ptolemy Phiioflater'a death. 

The history of the wars in Greece obligfed us to interrupt 
the relation of the transactions in Asia, and therefore we 
now return to them. 

o Antiochus, after the death of Achsus, having employed 
some time in settling his afiairs in Asia Minor, marched to- 
wards the East, to reduce those provinces which had revolt- 
ed from the empire of Syria. He began by Media, of which 
the Parthians had just before dispossessed him. Arsaces, son 
to him who founded that empire, was their king. He bad 
taken advantage of the troubles in which the wars of Antio- 
chus with Ptolemy and Achaeus had involved him, and had 
conquered Media. He endeavoured to hinder Antiochus 
from ^tering this province, by do^in^ all the wells in the 
desert through which he must necessarily pass, and in which 
it would be impossible for his army to subsist without them. 

This country, says Polybius, is the most powerfol in all 
Asia, as well for its extent, as for the number and strength 
of the men, and the ^reat quantity of horses it produces. 
Media furnishes all Asia with those beasts; and its pastures 
are so good, that the neighbouring monarchs send their studs 
thither. Ecbatana is its capital cit^. The edifices of this 
city surpa&s m richness and magnihcence all others in the 
world, and the king's palace is seven hundred &ithoms round. 
Though all the wood- work was of cedar and cypress, yet 
not the least piece of timber was visible ; the joists, the 
be^ms, the ciedings, and columns, which sustain^ the porti- 
coes and piazzas, being covered with silver or gold plates. . 
AH the tiles were of silver. The greatest part 5 these rich 
materials had been carried off by the Macedonians under 
Alexander the Great, aqd the rest plundered by Antigonus 
and Seleucus Nicator. Nevertheless when Antiochus enter- 
ed this kingdom, the temple of Mna. was still surrounded 
with gilded columns, and the soldiers found in it a great 
number of silver tiles, a few golden bricks, and a great 
many of silver. All this was converted into specie, and 
stamped with Antiochus's image ; the whole amounting to 
four thousand talents, or about six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 

Arsaces expected that Antiochus would advance as far as 
this temple ; but he never imagined that he would venture 
to cross, with his numerous army, a country so barren as 
that which lies near it ; and esp^ially as no water can be 

a A. M. 3792. Ant. J. C/SIS. Polyli. L z. ». «»7-eo& 
Y2 
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found in those parts, none appearing on the mrSuce of the 
earth. There are indeed rivulets and springs under gromid, 
but no one, except those that know the country, can find 
them. On this occasion a true story is related by the inha- 
bitants of the country, that the Persians, when they con- 
quered Asia, gave to those who should raise water m places 
where none had been before, the profits arising^ from such 
places to the fifth generation inclusively. The inhatntants, 
animated by these promises, spared neither labour nor ex- 
pense to convey water under ground from Mount Taunis, 
whence a great quantity flows, as &r as these deserts ; inso- 
much that at this time, says Polybius, those who make use 
cf these waters, do not know from what springs the subter- 
raneous rivulets flow that supply them with it. 

It were to be wished that Poljrbius, who generally is ^flRi- 
sive enough, had been more prolix here, and had explained to 
us in what manner these subterraneous canals (for such were 
the wc^s here spd^en of) were built, and tlie methods em- 
|4oyed by Arsaces to stop them. From the account be gives 
of the prodigious labour employed, and the vast sums exr 
pended to complete this work, we may suppose that water 
had been conveyed, into every part of this vast desert, bjr 
stone aqueducts built under ground, with openings at pro- 
per distances, which Polybius calls wells. 

« When Arsaces saw that Antiochus crossed the deserts, 
in spite of the difficulties which he imagined would impede 
his march, he |;ave coders for stopping up the wells. But 
Antiochus, havmg foreseen this, sent a detachment cf horse, 
which posted itsdi near these wdls, and beat th^ par^ that 
came to stop them. The army passed the deserts, entered 
Media, drove Arsaces out of it, and recovered all thai pro- 
vmoe. Antiochus stayed there the rest of the year, m order 
to re-establish his affiurs, and to make the preparatiGns ne- 
cessary for carrying on the war. 

^ The year following he entered, very early into Partliia, 
where he was as successful as he had been the year before 
in Media: Arsaces was forced to retire into Hyrcania, where 
he imagined that by securing some passes of the mountains 
which separate it from Parthia, it would be impos^iUe for 
the Syrian army to approach him. 

^ However, he was mistaken ; for, as soon as the season 
wouldpermit, Antiochus took the field ; and, s^ter incredi- 
ble difficulties, attacked all those posts at the same time 
with his whole army, which he divided into as many bodies 
as there were attacks, and soon forced them all. He after- 
wards re-assembled them in the plains, and marched to be- 

AM. 3793. Ant. J. C. tit. A A.M. 3794. AntJ.C. Slf. 
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iiege Serirtgis, which was the capital of Hyrcania. Having 
beaeged it for some time, he at last made a great breach, 
and took the city bjr storm, upon which the inhabitants sur- 
rendered at discretion. 

« In the mean time Arsaces was very busy. As he re- 
tired, he re-assembled troops, which at last formed an army 
of an hundred and twenty thousand foot, and twenty thou- 
sand horse. He then took the field agjunst the enemy, and, 
checked their progress with the utmost bravery. His re- 
sistance protracted the war, which seemed almost at an end. 
After many Engagements, Antiochus perceiving he gained 
lio advantage, judged that it would be extremely difficult to 
reduce so valiant an enemy, and drive him entirely out of the 
provinces, where by length of time, he had so strongly es- 
tablished himself. For this reason, he began to listen to the 
overtures which were made him, for termmating so tedious a 
war. 

* At last a treatv was concluded, in which it was stipulated 
that Arsaces should continue in possession of Hyrcania, upon 
condition that he should assist Antiochus in recovering the 
rest of the revolted provinces. 

' « Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms against Eu- 
thydemus, king of Bactria. We have already shown in what 
fnanner Theodotus had disunited Bactria from the empire of 
&ma, and left it to his son of the same name with himsel£ 
This son had been defeated and dispossessed by Euthydemus, 
a brave and prudent man, who maintsuned for a long time a 
war against Antiochus. << The latter used his utmost endea- 
vours to recover Bactria ; but they all were rendered inef- 
fectual by the valour and vigilance of Euthydemus. During 
the course of this war, Antiochus displayed his bravery in 
the most extraordinary manner. In one of these battles his 
horse was killed imder him, and he himself recdved a wound 
in the mouth, which, however, was not dangerous, being at- 
tended with only the loss of some of. his teeth. 

At last he grew weary of a war, when he plainly per- 
<Jcived that it would be impossible for Wm to dethrone this 
prince. He therefore gave audience to Euthydemus's am- 
bassadors, who represented to him, that the war he was car- 
rying on against their sovereign was not just ; that he had 
never been his subject, and consequently that he ought not to 
avenge himself on their king,, because others had rebelled 
against him ; that Bactria had thrown off the yoke of the 
Syrian empire under other monarchs long before him ; that 
he possessed this kingdom by right of conquest over the de- 
scendants of those chiefs of the rebdlion, and preserved it 

a JiMiii. I. xKe 5. b A. M. 3796. Ant J C« SOS. 
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as the reward of a just victory. They alio insinuated to 
him that the Scythians, observing both parties had weakened 
themselves by this war, were preparing to invade Bactria 
with great fury ; and that, should they persist obstinately in 
disputing it, those Barbarians'' might very possibly dispossess 
both of It. This reflection made an impresaon on Antio- 
chus, who by this time was grown quite weary of so un- 
profitable and tedious a war ; and for this reason he grant* 
ed them such conditions as ended in a peace. To confirm 
and ratify it, Euthyderous sent his son to Antiochus. He 
gave him a gracious reception ; and judging, by his agree- 
able mien, his conversation, and the air of majesty caospt- 
cuous in his whole person, that he was worthy of a throne, 
he promised him one of his daughters in marriage, and grant- 
ed his father the title of king. The otlier articles of the 
treaty were put into writing, and the alliance was confirmed 
by the usual oaths. 

Having received all Euthydemus's elephants, which was 
one of the articles of the peace, he passea Mount Caucasus, 
and entered India, and then renewed his alliance with the 
king of that country. He also receiv ed elephants fixxn him, 
which, with those Euthydemus had given him, amounted to 
an hundred and fifty. He marched from thence into Ara- 
chosia, afterwards Into Drangiana, thence into Carmania, es- 
tablishing his authority and good order in all those provinces. 

^ He passed the winter in the latter country. From thence 
he returned by Persia, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, and at 
last arrived at Antioch, alter having . spent seven years in 
this expedition. The vigour of his enterprises, and uie pru- 
dence with which he had conducted the whole war, acquired 
him the character of a wise and valiant prince, and maoe him 
formidable to Europe as well as Asia. 

<^ A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was brought 
him of the death of Ptolemy Philopator. That prince, by 
his intemperance and excesses, had quite ruined his consti- 
tution, which was naturally strong and vigorous. He died, 
as generally happens to those who abandon themsdves to 
pleasure, before he had run half his course. He was little 
more than twenty years old when he ascended the throne, 
and reigned but seventeen years. He was succeeded by 
Ptolemy Epiphanes his son, then five years old, 

« A. M 97^t. Ant. J. C. SOO. 6 A. M. S799. Ajrt. J. C. SOS. 
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Sect. I. 

Ptolemy Sfiifihane9 succeeds PMLofmter m JSgy/u, Trou- 
bles which soonjbllow, 

"J related in the preceding book how Ptolemy PhUopator, 
worn out with riots and excesses, had closed his life, aftev 
having reigned seventeen years. As the only persons pre- 
sent when that monarch expired were Agathodes, his sister, 
and their creatures, they concealed his death as long as po»- 
sible from the public, in order that they might have time 1;o 
carry off all the money, jewels, and other valuable effects in 
the palace. They also formed a plan to maintain themselves 
in the same authority they had enjoyed under the late king, 
by usurping the regency during the minority of his son, nam- 
ed.Ptoiemy Epiphanes, who was then but five years cAdt 
They im^inea uus might be eaanly done, if they could but 
take off Tlepolemus, who had succeeded Sosibes in the roi- 
fustry ; and accordingly th^ concerted measures to dispatch 
him. 

At last they informed the public of the king's death. Im- 
mediately a great council ot the Macedonians 6 was assem- 
bled, in which Agathodes and Agathodea, his sister, were 
present. Agathodes, after shedding abundance of tears, 
begins by imploring thdr protection for the young king, whom 
he tiekl in his arms. He tells them that his royal fither, in 
bis es^ring moments had committed him to the care of 

aA.M.SS0O. Aiit.J.C.S04. JaaCin. 1. sxx. e. S. Pblyb. k xv. p. 7I9-7M. 
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Agathodea, whom he pdnted.out to them, and had recom- 
mended him to the fiadity of the Macedonians. That for 
this reason he was come to implore their asastanoe against 
Tlepolemus, who, as he was well informed, had meditated a 
desgn of usurping the crown. He added, that he had broagbt 
witnesses expressly to prove his treason, and at the same time 
offered to produce them. He imagined that, .by this weak 
artifice, Tlepdemus would be immediately dispatched, and 
that in consequence he might easily obtain the re^;ency ; bat 
the artifice was too gross, and the i)eople immediately^ swch^ 
the ^truction of Agathocles, his sister, and all then* crea- 
tures. This last attempt recalling to their remembrance 
their other crimes, all the inhabitants of Alexandria rose 
against them. The youn^; king was taken out of thdr hands, 
and seated on the throne m the Hippodrome. After which, 
Agathocles, hi^ sister, and OElnanthe his mother, were 
brought before the king, and all three put to death as by his 
order. The populace exposed thdr dead bodies to all the 
indi^ties possible ; dra^ngthem through the streets, and 
teann^ them to pieces. All thdr relations and creatures 
met with the same treatment, and not one of them was spar- 
ed ; the usual and just end of those unworthy favourites, who 
abuse the confidence of their sovereign to oppress the pet^e, 
but which does not effect the reformation of those who re- 
semble them. 

Philammon, the assassin, who had been hired to murder 
Arsinoe, bdng returned fix)m Cyrene to Alexandria, two ot 
three days before this tumult broke out, the ladies of honour 
of that unfortunate ^ueen had immediate notice of it, and 
taking this opportunity, which the distractions of the city 
l^ave them, they resolved to revenge thdr mistress's death. 
Accordingly they broke open the door of the house where he 
was, and killed him with clubs and stones. 

The care of the king's person, till otherwise provided for, 
was given to Sbsibes, son to him who had governed during 
the last three reigns. History does not inform us whether the 
father was still alive; but it is certain that he lived to a great 
age, as he had passed above threescore years in the adminis- 
tration. « No minister was ever more cunning or more corrupt 
than this Sosibes. He made no scruple of committing the 
. blackest crimes, provided they conduced to his ends. Pdybius 
imputes to him trie murder of Lysimachus son of Ptdemy, 
and of Arsanoe daughter of that Lysimachus ; of Magas son 
of Ptdemy, and of Berenice daughter of Magas; of Bere- 
nice mother to Ptolemy Philopator; of Cleomenes king of 
Sparta; and lastly, of Arsinoe daughter of Berenice* It ia 

a Polyb. in Sxoerpt p. 64. 
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Biirprising that, notwithstanding a conduct of so much inha- 
manitf and cruelty in his adnoinistration, he should support: 
himself so long, and ^ last conie to a peaceable end. 
- « Antiochus king of Syria, %ind Philip king of Macedonia, 
during the whole reign of Ptolenny Pnilopator, had disco- 
vered the strongest zeal for the interest of that monarch, 
and Were ready to assist him on all occasions. Yeit, no soon- 
er was he dead, leaving behind him an in&nt, whom the 
laws of humanity and justice enjoined them not to (^sturb in 
the possession of his father's kingdom, than they immediate- 
ly join in a criminal alliance, and excite each other to take off 
the lawful heir, and divide hisdominions between them. Philip 
-was to have Caria, Lybia, Cyrenica and Egypt; and Antio- 
chus all the rest. With this view, the latter entered Coelosyria 
and Palestine ; and, in less than two campaigns, made an en- 
tire conquest of those two provinces, with all their cities and 
dependencies. Their guilt, says Polybius, would not have 
been quite so glaring, had they like tyrants, endeavoured to 
gloss over their crimes with some specious pretence ; but so 
mr from doing this, their injustice and cruelty were so bare- 
&ced, that to them was applied what is generally said of 
fishes, that the large ones, though of the same species, prey 
on the lesser. One would be tempted, continues the same 
author, at seeing the most sacred laws of society so openly 
vi<>lated, to accuse Providence of being indifferent and insen- 
sible to the most horrid crimes. But it fully justified its con- 
duct, by punishing those two kings accordmg to their de- 
serts ; and made such an example of them, as ought in all 
succeeding ages to deter others from following their conduct. 
For, whilst they are meditating to dispossess a weak and 
helpless infant of his kingdom, by piece-meal. Providence 
raised up the Romans agsunst them, who entirely subverted 
the kingdoms of Philip and Antiochus, reduced their suc- 
cessors to almost as great calamities, as those with whicll 
they intended to crush the in^t king. 

6 During that time, Philip was engaged in a war against 
the Rhodians, over whom he gained an inconsiderable advan- 
tage, m a naval engagement near the idand of Lade, oppo- 
site to the city of Miletus. 

c The next year he invaded Attains, and advanced as far 
as Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. But all his efiForts 
in assaulting that aty being to no purpose, he turned his 
rage and fiiry against the gods ; and not satisfied with burn- 
ing theur temples, he demolished their statues, broke to pieces 
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their altars, and even pulled up the stones from tb^ kmnr 
datotti that nd the least footsteps of them might remain. 

He was not more successful against the Rhodians. Hav- 
ik^ already fought them with but indifferent success, he ven- 
tured a second battle off" the island of Chios. Attalus had 
united lus fleet to that of the Rhodians, and Philip was de- 
feated with considerable loss. There were killed, in his ar- 
my, three thousand* .Alacedonians, and six thousand allies : 
and two thousand Macedonians and confederates, with seven 
hundred Egyptians, were taken prisoners. The Rhodians 
lost but sixty men, and Attalus threescore and ten. 

Philip ascribed all the glory of this engagement to himself, 
and that for two reasons : the first was, that having repuls- 
f9d Attalus to the shore, he had taken that prince's ship ; 
and the second, that having cast anchor near the promonUuy 
of Ai'geimum, he had stepped even among the wrecks of 
his enemies. But though ne assumed the best air he could, 
he was sensible of his great loss and could neither conceal il 
from others, nor himself. This prince had never lost so 
great a number of men either by sea or land in one day. 
He was highly afflicted upon it, and it visibly damped hW 
natural vivacity. 

« Nevertheless, the ill success of this battle did not abate 
Philip's courage. The character of that prince was to be 
unshaken in his resolutions; and not to be dejected by dis- 
appointments, but to overcome difficulties by inflexible con<< 
stancy saad preseverance ; and accordii^ly he continued the. 
war with fresh bravery. I am not certain whether we may 
not date, about this time, the cruelties wluch Philip exercis- 
ed over the Cianians ; a barbarity with which he is ofl^n re- 
proached, the particulars of which have unhappily been lost. 
Cios, whose inhabitants are called Cianians, was a small city 
of Bithyniar The governor of it had been raised to that 
Mt by the ^tolians, who at that time were in alliance with 
Philip. We find that he besieged it at the request of hia 
son-in-law Prustas, king of Kthynia, who pretended to have 
recdved some insult from it. The city was in all probability 
taken by storm. A great number of the inhabitants sujifer*« 
ed the most cruel torments ; the rest were reduced to a state 
iji (;aptivity, which to them was worse than death; and the 
city was razed to the very foundations. This barbaritj^ ali- 
enated the ^tolians from him, and particularly the Rhodi- 
ans, who were allies and firiends to the inhabitants of Cios, 
Polybius seems to ascribe its destruction to tlie imprudence 
of tne Cianians themselves, who used to bestow iU. posts and 
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preferments on their most woitfaless cituBens ; and to IbUow 
ao blindly their pernicious opiivons in every thing, as even t» 
persecute those who ventured to oppose them. He addv 
that a people, who act m this manner, plunge voluntarily 
into the greatest calamities ; and that it is surprismg they do 
not correct themselves in this respect by the experience of 
all ages ; which shows, that the ruin oi the most powerful 
states is solely owing to the ill choice of those to whom they 
confide either the command of tlieir armies, or the adminis-. 
tration of their political affsurs. 

Philip marched afterwards to Thrace and the Chersone- 
sus, where several cities surrendered voluntarily. How- 
ever, Abydos shut her gates against him, and even refused t« 
hear the dq>uties he had sent, so that he was forced to be- 
siege it. Tiiis city is in Asia, and stands on the narrowest 
part of the Helespont, now called the Dardanelles, and op- 
posite to the city of Sestus in Europe. The distance between 
these two cities was about two mues. The reader will sup- 
pose, that Abydos must be a city o& great in^ortance, as it 
commanded the straits, and made those, who were possess- 
ed of it, masters of the communication between the J&uxine 
Sea and the Archipelago. 

Nothing of what is generaUy practised^ jo the assaulting 
and defending of cities, was omitted in tins siege. No jHace 
was ever defended with greater obstinacy, whichmight b« said 
at length, on the side ot the besieged, to have risen to fiiry 
and brutality. Confiding in their own strength, they repuls- 
ed with the greatest vigour the first a]^roaches of the Ma- 
cedonians. On the side next the sea, the niacliines of wap 
no sooner came forward, than they imme(Hately were either 
dismounted by the balistae^ or cqnsunaed by fire. Even the 
ships, on which they were mounted, were in danger ; and it 
was with the utmost difiO^culty. that the besiegers saved them* 
On the land side» the Abydemans also defended themselyesf 
for aome time with great courage, and (tid not despair even 
of de(<^ting the enemy. But Ending that the outward wall 
was sapped, and that the Macedonians caroed their mines 
uader the inward one, which had been raised to supply the 
place of the other, they sent deputies to Philip» o^riiig to 
sarrender their dty upon the fbllowing conditions: that such 
forces as had been sent them by the Hhodians and lung At- 
t^i]a» should return to their respective savcreignsi»ider his 
safe conduct ; and that all free citizens should retire whi- 
thersoever they pleased with the clothes they tken bad on. 
Philip answering, that the Abydenians had only to choose, 
whether they would surrender at discretion* or continue ta 
defend themselves valiantly, the deputies retired. 

TWs advice being brought, the besieged, in tran^orts (^ 
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desiMur, assemble together, andconader what was to be done. 
They came to this resolution ; first, that the slaves should 
be set at liberty, to animate them to defend the city with the 
utnost vigour: secondly, that all the womeJl should be shut 
up in the temple of Diana, and all the children, with, their 
nurses, in the Gymnasium : that this bdng done, they then 
should bring into the great square all the gold and silver in 
the city, and carry all the rest of the valuable effects into the 
• Quaarireme of the Rhoc^ans, and the Trireme of the Cy- 
zicenians. This resolution having passed unanimously, an- 
other assembly was called, in which they chose fifty of the 
wisest and most ancient of the citizens, but who at the same 
time had vigour enough Jeft to execute what might be deter- 
mined ; and they were made to take an oath in presence of 
all the inhabitants, that the instant thev saw the enemy mas- 
ter of the inward wall, they would kill the women and chil- 
dren, set fire to the twof^allies laden with their efifects, and 
throw into the sea all their gold and silver which they had 
heaped together; then sending for their priests, they took an 
oath either to conquer or die, sword in hand ; and after hav- 
ing sacrificed the victims, they obliged the priests and priest- 
esses to pronounce, before the altar, the greatest curses on 
those who should break their oath. 

This being done, they left off countermining, and resolved, 
the instant the wall should fall, to fly to tlie breach, and fight 
to the last. Accordingly, the inward wall tumbling, tlie be- 
sieged, true to the oath they had taken, fought in the bi^each 
with such unparallelled bravery, that though Philip had per- 
petually sustained with fresh soldiers those who had mounted 
to the assault ; yet when night separated the combatants, 
he was still doubtful with regard to the success of the siege. 
Such Abydeniaiis as marched first to the breach, over the 
heaps of the slain, tbught with fury ; and not only made use 
of their swords and javelins, but, after their arms were 
brcken to pieces, or forced out of their hands, they rushed 
furiously upon the Macedonians, knocked down some, and 
broke the sarissae or long spears of others, and with the 
pieces struck their faces and such parts of their bodies as. 
were uncovered, till they made them entirely desp^r of the 
event. 

^ When night had put an end to the slaughter, the breach 
lyas quite covered with the dead bodies of the Abydenians ; 
and those who had escaped, were so prodigiously fetigued^ 
and had received so many wounds, that they ccnild scarce 
support themselves. Things being brought to this dreadfiil: 
extremity, two of the principal citizens, unable to bring them-^ 
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selves to execute the dreadlul resolution that had been taken, 
and which at that time Splayed itself to their imaginations 
m all its horror, agreed, that to save their wives and wiildren, 
th^ should send to Plulip, by daybreak, all their priests and 
priestesses^ clothed in thdr pontifical habits, to implore his 
mercy, and open the gates to him. 

. Accordingly, next morning, the city, as had been agreed, 
"was surrendered to Philip ; during which the greatest part 
of the Abydenians who survived, vented millions of impre- 
cations against their fellow -citizens, and especially against 
the priests and priestesses, for delivering up to the enemy 
those whom they themselves had devoted to death with the 
most dreadful oaths. Philip marched into the city, and seized, 
■without the least opposition, all the rich effects which the 
Abydenians had heaped together in one place. But now he 
■was greatly terrified with the spectacle he saw. Among 
these ill-fated citizens, whom despair had made furious and 
distracted, some were strangling thdr wives and children, 
and others stabbing them with thdr own hands ; some were 
running to murder them, others were plunging them into 
wells, whilst others again were predpitating them from the 
tops of houses ; in a word, death appeared in all its variety 
of horrors. Philip, pierced with grief, and sdzed with hor- 
ror at this spectacle, stopped the soldiers who were eager 
for plunder, and published a dedaration, importing, that he 
^¥ould allow three days to all who were resolved to lay vio- 
lent hands on themselves. He was in hopes, that during this 
interval, they would change their determination ; but thdr 
resdution was fixed. They thought it would be degenerat- 
ing from those who had lost thdr lives in fitting for thdr 
country, should they survive them. The individuals of every 
family killed one another, and none escaped this murderous 
expedition, but those whose hands were tied, or were other- 
wise kept from destroying themsdves. 

« A little before the city surrendered, an ambassador from 
the Romans to PhiUp arrived. This embassy was sent on 
various accounts, aU which it will be proper to explain. The 
fame and glory of this people had just before spread through 
all parts of the world; by the victory which Scipio gained 
over Hanmbal in Africa ; an event that so gloriousljr (with 
rqgard to the Romans) terminated the second Punic war. 
* The court of Egypt, being in so much danger from the 
union that had been formed between Philip and Antiochus 
against thdr infant king, had had recoui^^ to the Romans 
for protection, and offered them the gaurdianship of the king 
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and the regency'of his domhucns daring lus minority ; de- 
dariog that the late mGnarch had denred it at his death. It 
was the interest of the Romans not to suffer the bower of 
Plulip and Antiochus to increase by the addition of so many 
rich provinces, of which the emjnre cf Egypt at that time 
consisted. It was not difficalt to foresee, that they would 
soon be engaged in war with those two princes, with one of 
whom they ^ieady had sonne differences, which threatened 
much jjeater. For these reasons they had not hesitated in | 
iicc^ting the guardianship ; and in consequence had appoint- ' 
«d tnree deputies, who were ordered to acquit the two 
kings with their resolution, and to enjoin them not to infest 
the dominions of their royal pupil, tor that otherwise they , 
should be forced to declare war against them. Every read- j 
er wfll perceive, that the declaring so generoosty in favour of 
iui oppressed inknt monarch, was making a just and noble 
use or thdr power. 

At the same time there arrived in Rome ambassadors 
from the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to complain also 
of the enterprises of the two kings ; and to inform the Ro- 
mans, that Philip, either in person or by his deputies^ was 
solicidng several citi^ of Asia to take up arms, and was 
oertainly meditating some great design. This was a fresh 
motive fat hastening the departure of the three ambassa- 
^rs. 

Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the aege of Aby- 
dos, tiiey sent to Philip the youngest of their CQlleag;ues, 
named ^milius, who, as has been observed, arrived at Aby * 
dos at the very time that the city was upon the point of be- 
ing surrendered, ^milius acquainted Philip, that he was 
cjrdered, in the name of the senate, to exhort him not to make 
war upon any of the states of Greece ; nor to invade any 
{)art of Ptolemy's dominions ; but to refer to a just arbitra- 
tion the claims which he had upon Attalus and the Rhodians. 
That provided he acquiesced with these remonstrances, he 
would continue in peace ; but if he refused, the Romans 
would proclaim war against him. Philip endeavoured to 
show, that the Rhodians had occaaoned the rupture. ^ But" 
says ^milius, interrupting lum, '* did the Athenians and 
** Abydenians attack you first ?" Philip <, who had not been 
used to hear truth, offended at the boMness of such an an- 
swer addressed to a king ; " Your age," says he to the am- 
bassador, ** your beauty," (for Polybius informs us that this 
ambassador had really a fine person) " and e^)eciaily the 
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^V Roman name, exalt your pnde to a prodigious degree. For 
*• my part, I wish your republic may observe punctually the 
*• treaties it has concluded with me : but, in case I should 
** be invaded by it, I hope to show, that the empire of Ma- 
*• cedonia does not yield to Rome either in valour or reputa- 
tion." The deputy withdrew fh)m Abydos with this answer, 
and Philip havmg taken that city, left a strong garrison in it, 
and returned to Macedonia. 

^milius seems to have gone into Egypt, whilst the two 
other ambassadors went very probably to Antiochus. JEmi- 
fills, being arrived at Alexandria, assumed the guardianship 
of Ptolemy, in the name of the Romans, pursuant to the in- 
structions he had received from the^senate at his setdng out ; 
and settled every thin^ to as much advantage as the state 
of affairs in Egypt would then admit. He appointed Aris- 
tomenes, the Acarnpjilan, to superintend the education and 
person of the young monarch, and made him prime minister* 
Xhis Aristomenes had grown old in the court of Egypt, and 
acted with the utmost prudence and fidelity in the employ- 
ment conferred upon him. 

« In tlie mean time the fiarces of Philip laid Attica waste, 
tlie pretence of which invasion was as follows. Two young 
men of Acamania being in Athens, fit the time when the 
great mysteries were solemnising there, had entered witfi the 
crowd into the temple of Ceres, not knowing that it was for- 
bidden. Though their fault proceeded entirely from igno- 
rance, they were immediately massacred, as guilty of im- 
piety and sacrilege. The Acamanians, justly exasperated 
-at so cruel a treatment, had recourse to Philip, who gladly 
embraced this opportunity, and gave them a body erf forces, 
with which they entered Attica, ravaged the whole country, 
and returned home laden with spoils. 

A The Athenians carried thdr complaints against this en- 
terprise to Rome, and were joined on that occasion by the 
Rhodians and kmg Attalus. The Romans only sought for an 
<q)portunity to break with king Philip, at whom they were 
very much offended. He had infrin^ the conditions of the 
treaty of peace concluded with him three years before, in not 
ceasing to infest the allies who were inchiued in it. He had 
just before sent troops and money to Hannibal in Africa ; and 
a report was spread that he was at that time very busy in 
Asia. This made the Romans uneasy, who called to mind 
the trouble which Pyrrhus had brought upoh them, with 
only a handful of E^irots, a people very much inferior to the 
Macedonians. Thus, having ended the war against Car- 
thage, they im^ned it advisable to prevent the enterprises 
of this new enemy, who might become formidable, hi casQ 
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they should give him time to increase lus stitngth. The 
denate, after makine such an answer as pleased afi the am- 
bassadors, ordered M.Valerius Levinus, the propnctor, to 
advance towards Macedonia with a fleet, in order to exa- 
mine matters nearer at hand, and be in a condition to f^ve 
immediate aid to the allies. 

A In the mean time the Roman senate deliberated seriously 
on what was to be done in the present j uncture. At the very 
time it assembled to consider that important affair,, a second 
embassy arrived from the Athenians, which brought advice 
that Philip was upon the point of invading Attica in person ; 
and that in case they were not immediately succoured, he 
would infallibly make himself master of Athens. Thw al- 
so received letters from Levinus the propraetor, and trom 
Aurelius his lieutenant, by which they were informed that 
thejr had the strongest reasons to believe that rhilip had some 
design against them ; and that the danger being imminent, 
they had no time to lose. 

• Upon this news, the Romans resolved to proclaim war 
agsunst Philip. Accor^gly, P. Sulpitius, the consul, to whom 
Maceionia, had fallen by lot, put to sea with an army, and 
soon arrived there. Here he was soon informed that Athens 
was besieged, and implored his assistance. He detached a 
squadron of twenty g^es, commanded b]r Claudius Cento, 
who set sail that instant. Philip had not laid siege to Athens 
in person, but deputed one of his lieutenants for that purpose; 
having taken the Beld in person agdnst Attains and the Rh^r- 
dians. 

Sect. II. 

Exjieditiona ofStdtdiius, PhUifi loses a battle. The Ache* 
ans declare/ot the Romans, 

c ClamcBiis Cento, whom the consul had sent to succour 
Athens, having entered the Piraeus with his gaUies, revived 
the drooping courage of the inhabitants. He was not satis- 
fied with placing the city and the country round it in a state 
of security, but as he had been infonn&i that the garrison of 
Chalcis did not observe the least order or discipline, as con- 
sidering themselves remote from danger, he satted out with 
his flelk, arrived near the cit^ before day, and fiai^g. the 
sentinels aaleqp, entered it without mdestatioa; set hre to 
the public magazines wliich were full c^ com» ai^d to the 
arsenal that was wdl provided with machines, ef Wfo* ; cut 
the whole garrison to pteoea; and afker carfying on board 
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Iiis ships the immense booty he had amassed, he returned to 
the Pfrsus. 

Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the instant he heard 
f)f the disaster which had befeUen that confederate city, flew 
thither, in h(^es of surprising the Romans. However, they 
were gcMie ; so that he seemed to have come for no other 
purpose, but to be spectator of that city, still burning and 
and half ruined. He would certidnly have treated Athens 
in the same manner, if one of the courtiers, called « Hemero- 
dromi, who perceived the king's troops from the eminence 
where he was posted, had not carried the news of it imme- 
di^dy to Athens, where the inhabitants were all asleep. 
Philip arrived a^few hours after, but before day-break. Per- 
ceiving that hi^ stratagem had not taken eiFect, he resolved 
to attack the city. The Athenians had drawn up their sol- 
diers in order of battle without the walls, at the gate Dipy- 
los; Philip, marching at the head of his anny, attacked 
them with vigour, and having killed several of them with his 
own hand, repulsed them back into the city, whither he did 
not think it advisable to pursue them. But he wreaked his 
vengeance on the country seats, on the places for the public 
exercises, as the Lyceum, and especially on such temples as 
stood without the city ; setting fire to eveiy thing, and ruin- 
injg whatever came in his way, not paring either the tombs 
or the most sacred places. 

He marched from hence with a view of surprising Bku- 
sis, where his project also proved abortive, ne then pro- 
Geeded towards Coiinth, when hearing that the Achsans 
lield their assembly at Argos, he went thither. 

They were deliberating how to act in regard to Nabis, the 
tyrant of Sparta, who had succeeded Maehanidas, and in** 
fested the whole country with his incuraons. Philip offered 
to undertake alone the management of that war, and his 
proposal was received with universal joy. However, he add- 
ed a condition which abs&ed it very much; that they should 
furnish lum with as many troops as were necessary for gar- 
risoning Orxa, Chalds, and Corintd, that he mii^t not 
leave the places behind him without defence^ whilst he was 
ilghtiiig for them. They perceived that his de^ was to 
draw out of Peloponnesus all the Achsah youth, in order t9 
make himself master of it, and engage it in the war agaihst 
the Romans. Cydiadus, who presided in the assembly^ 
eluded the propo^l, by <ibtierving, that it was not allowed^. 
by thdr laws, to Rebate on any subjeabut that for which 
the assembly had been summoned. They therefore brqke 
op, after having resolved upKm tbe war against Nabis; aad 
the hopes of Khuip were ag^ defeated. 
a Tbtf wen n filM Sam cawing a sreat mmlKr ofn^o in ^ne dt^ 
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He made a second attempt upon Athens, which succeed- 
ed no better than the former, except that he completed the 
demolition of such temples, statues, and valuable works, as ^ 
remjuned in that country. After this expedition, he retiired 
into Boeotia. 

«The consul, who was encamped between Apollonia and 
Dyrrachium, sent to Macedonia a considerable detachment, 
tuider the command of Apustius the lieutenant, who laid 
waste the open country, and took several small cities. Phi- 
lip, who was returned into Macedonia, carried on his milita- 
ry preparations with prodigious vigour. 
^ The great object which both parties had in view, was to 
engage the ^tolians on their side. They were now gomg to 
hold their general assembly, to which Fhilm,'the Komans, 
and Athenians, sent their ambassadors. He who was de- 
puted by Philip spoke first. All he required was, that the 
^tolians should observe strictly the treaties of peace which 
they had concluded three years before with Pmlip ; having 
then experienced how useless their alliance with the Romans 
was to them. He instanced several cities, of which that 
people had possessed themselves, upon pretence of succour- 
ing them, as Syracuse, Tarentum, Capua; the last dty es- 
pecially, which was no longer Capua, but the g^ve of the 
tampanians, and the skeleton, as it were, of a city, having 
neither senate, inhabitants, or magistrates; having been 
more biarbarousl^^ used by those who had left it to be mha- 
bited in this condition, than if they had entirely destroyed it 
*' If foreigners," says he, *' who differ from us more by their 
•' language, thdr manners, and their laws, than by the wide 
*' distance of land and sea wluch separate us mxn them, 
** should dispossess us of this country, it would be ridiculous 
** in us to expect more humane treatment from them than 
•• their neighbours have met with. Among us, who are of 
•• the same country, whether jSilolians, Acamanians, or 
'* Macedonians, and who speak th^ same language, slight 
** disputes may arise of little or no consequence or duration ; 
** but witii foreigners, with barbarians, we, wlulst we are 
** Greeks, are, and shall for ever be, at war. In this same 
** assembly three years $ince you concluded a peace with 
** Philip : the same causes still subsist; and we hope that yoa 
•? will act in the same manner." 

l^he Athenian ambassadors, by the consent of the Romans, 
spoke ^ext. They began by displaying, in an affecdng man- 
,»er, the impioqs and sacrilegious fury which Phibp had ex- 
ercised on the most sacred monuments of Attica, on the most 
August temples, and the most venerated tombs ; as if he bad 
declared war, not only against men, and the liviDg, bot 
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aj^tinst the ittanes of ^e dead, aM the m»iNty dP tlte godi. 
Unat iCtolia and all Greece imust expect the same treat- 
Toetit, if Phifip shoidd have the like occasion. Thejr con- 
cluded with conjurifig tiie .^Stolians to take compassioh on 
Athens, and to undertake, under the aui^ices miht god^» 
aftd of the ftomans, whose power that of the gods alone 
could e^M, so just a War as that Proposed to them. 

The Roman ambassador, after navmg irefutied veiy cir- 
cumstantially the reproaches of the Macedonian, with res- 
pect to the treatment which Rome had made the conquered 
cities suffer ; and exemplified in Carthage^ which, but Just 
bcibre, had been allowed a peace, and was restored to it^ 
liberty; declared, that the only circumstance the Romans 
had to fear was,- that the too great mildness and lenity #hich 
•they exercised toward those they conqueried would prompt 
other nations to take up arms agsdnst them, because tne van- ' 
quished might depend on the Roman clemency. He repre- 
sented in a short, out strong and pathetic speech, the cnmi* 
nal actions of Philip, the murders committed by him on his 
own family and his friends ; his infamous debaucheries, 
-which were still more detested than his cruel^ ; ail &cts 
more immediately known to the persons whom he then ad- 
dressed, as they were nearer neighbours to Macedonia, 
** But, to confine my speech to what relates directly to you,** 
says the ambassador, addressing himself to the ^tolians, 
•• we engaged in the war against Philip, with no other view 
•^ than to defend you ; and you have concluded a separate 
♦* peace with him. Posably you may observe, fa your own 
** justification, that seeing us employed in the war against 
•* the Carthaginians, and being awed by fear, vou were 
•• <j>liged to submit to whatever conditibns the victor was 
♦*- pleased to prescribe ; whilst we,, on the other side, cm- 
«* ployed in affairs of greater importance, neglected a war 
** which you had renoimced. However, having now put an 
** end (thanks to the gods) to the Carthaginian war, we are 
** going to turn the whole force of our arms against Mace- 
•* doiua. This gives you an opportunity of retufiiing to our 
*• friendship and alliance, unless you should choose to perish 
•* inglorioiisly with PWlip, rather than conquer with tiie Ro- 
•« mans.'* 

Damocritus, the -ffitolian praetor, plainly percdved that 
this speech would gsun all the voices. It is said, that he had «h 
been bribed by Philip. Without seeming mcHned to either 
side, he represented the affair as too important to be deter- 
mined immediatdy, and required time for a more mature • 
deliberation. By this artifice he eluded the effect Which the 
assembly would otherwise have had ; and boasted his having 
ilone a very essential service to the repubUc, which now (he 
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SEud) mieht wait the event before H took tip arms, and then 
declare vac the strongest party. 

«In th« mean time, Phflip was preparing for a vigoroos 
war both by sea and land ; but the consul had already be- 

Sm it. He had entered Macedonia, and advanced towards 
e Dassaretse. Philip also took the field. Neither par^ 
knew wluch way the enemy had marched; but each seik 
out a detachment u]>on the discovery, and the two parties 
met. As both consisted entirely of chosen troops, a oloody 
skirmish ensued, and the victory was doubtful. Forty Ma- 
cedonian troopers, and thirty -five of the Romans, werekill- 
ed on the spot 

The king persuaded that the care he should take to bury 
those who had lost their lives in this skirmish, -would con- 
tribute very much to gain him the affection of his soldiers, 
and excite them to behave gallantly in his service, caused 
their dead bodies to be brought into the camp, in order that 
the whole army might be eyewitnesses of the honours paid to 
their memory. 

* Notlung IS less to be relied upon than the sentiments and 
dispositions of the vulgar. The spectacle, which Philip ima- 
gined would animate the soldiers, had a quite contraiy ef- 
fect, and damped theh* courage. Hitherto he had engaged 
in a war with none but Greeks and Illyrians, who employed 
scarce any other weapons than arrows, javelins and lances ; 
and for that reason the wounds they made were not so deep. 
But when they 'saw the bodies of their comrades, covered 
with deep and wide eashes, made by the Spanish sabres, 
whole arms cut off, shoulders lopped away, and heads se- 
parated from the bodies, they were terrified at the sight, and 
and plainly perceived against what kind of enemy they were 
to act. 

The king himself, who had never vet seen the Romans en- 
gage in a regular battle, was terrified at the sight. Being 
informed by some deserters of the place where the enemy 
had halted, he took guides, and marched thither with his 
army, consisting of twenty thousand foot and four thousand 
horse; and posted himself at a little above two hundred 
paces from thdr camp, near the city of Athacus, on an emi- 
nence which he fortified with good ditches and strong in- 
trenchraents. Surveying from the top of the hill the order 
and disposition of the Roman camp, he cried out, « That 
what he saw was not the camp of Barbarians. 
. The consuland the king were quiet for the first two days, 

m lAy. 1. xxxi. n. 3><-S9. 
oU'*'*^*"* '"®«rt"™ ">« t»™ inaBrtimabi'e est qoaro animi muUitudlnU. 
2— !?JP^'"PV**'** •nrolwuiidtm omnem dimpcptionem Vk|el4iti|r t)|fst«niini W 
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each waitiiiK till the other should make some movement. 
On the third day, Sulpitius came out of his camp, and drew 
up his troops in order of battle. Philip, being afraid of com- 
ing to a general battle, detached against the enemy a body 
consisting of but fifteen hundred men, the one half horse, and 
the other foot ; against whom the Romans opposed an equal 
number, who had the advantage, and put the other to flight. 
They avoided, with no less prudence, an ambuscade, which 
the king had laid for them. These two advantages, the one 
gained By open force, and the other by stratagem, inflamed 
the courage of the Roman soldiers. The consul maixhed 
them back into the camp, and after allowing them a day's 
i-epose, he led them'out and offered the king battle, wttch he 
did not think proper to accept, and for that reason he lay 
close in his camp, in spite of all ijlp insults and reproaches 
of Sulpitius, who charged him with meanness of spirit and 
cowardice. 

As foraging, where two armies lay so near one another, 
would be very dangerous, the consul drew off to about eight 
miles* distance, and advanced towards a village, called Octo- 
lophos, where the foragers dispersed themselves all over the 
neighbouring country in separate platoons. The king at first 
lay close in his entrenchments, as if afraid of venturing out ; 
in order that theSenemy, growing bolder on that account, 
might for that reason be less vigilant. This happened cM- 
rectly as Philip had foreseen. When he saw great numbers 
of them spread over the plains, he quitted his camp on a 
sudden with all his horse, whom the Cretans followed as fast 
as it was possible for infeintry to march, and rode ML speed- 
to post hdmself between the Roman camp and the foragers. 

There, dividing his forces, he detached part of them 
against the foragers ; ordering them to cut to piepes all who 
should come in their way ; whilst he himself seized all the 
passes by which they could return. And now nothing was 
seen on all sides but blood and slaughter; during which, the 
Romans <id not know what was doing out of their camp, be- 
cause such as fled were intercepted by the king's forces ; and 
those who guarded the passes, killed a much greater number 
than the others detached in pursuit of the enemy. 

At last the melancholy news of the slaughter arrived in 
the Roman camp ; upon which the consul ordered the ca- 
valry to march out, and succour their comrades wherever 
• they could ; as for himself, he made the legions quit the camp, 
and marched them *m an hollow square agsunst the enemy, 
'the troopers, bang dispersed up and down, lost their way 
at first, bebg deceived by the shouts and cries which echoed 
from different places. Many of these parties fell in with 
the enemy, and ptofioi^es \Yere fought in dipfejrent p\aj5S ^^ 
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tbe tame time. The warmest en^gement was wliere the 
king himself commanded, and which, by the great number 
of me horse and foot that composed it, formed almost an ar- 
my ; not to mention that these troops, being prodigioiisly 
i^Mmated by the presence of the king, and the Cretans, fi^ht- 
i«g in a compact bo4y* and with the utmost vigour, against 
enemies dispersed and in disorder, killed great numbers of 
Ihem. It is certain that, liad they not pursued the Romans 
so vigorously, this day might have decided, not only the pre- 
sent battle, but perhaps the success of the whole war. But, 
by abandoning themselves to a rash and inconsiderate ardour, 
they feu into the midst of the Roman cohorts, who had ad- 
vwiced with their officers. And now the soldiers who fled, 
perceiving the Roman ensigns, £EM:ed about, and pushed their 
Emes a^inst the enemy, who were all b disorder. In an 
histant the &ce of tJie battle was quite changed ; those who 
pursued before, now flying in their turn. Many were killed 
m dose flght, and many lost their lives in flying ; and num- 
bers &U, not only by the sword, as several, plmiging into 
morasses, were swallowed up, with their horses, in the mire. 
The kmg Umself was in veiy great danger ; for having been 
thrown by his horse, which had received a severe wound, 
i^ultitudes were |;oing to attack him, had not a trooper leap- 
ed that moment from his horse, and mounted'him on it ; but 
the man himself« being unable to keep pace with the troopers 
who fled, was IwUed by the enemy. Philip, after having 
taken a loi^ comp^iss round, the f<QQs, came at last to the 
cjunp, where he had been ^ven over for lost. 

We have already seen on many occasions, and it cannot 
be top strondy i|u:ulcated on those of the military pn^ession, 
in carder to t^eir ^voidmg the like error, that battles are often 
lost by the too great ardour of the officers, who, sol^y intent 
upon pjursuiBg the enemy, foK|:et ^d neglect what pajsses in 
the rest of the anqv, and mmr themselves to be deprivedi 
thniu^ an injpruwt desire of glory, of a victory which 
they had in their hapds, and -might have secured. 

However, Philip had not lost a great num|>er of m^ in 
this actioQ, but dreaded comii;^ to a second; andwasafrsud 
lest the conqueror should advance to attack him suddeidy. 
He therefore de^atc^ed ^ herald to the consul, to desire a 
suspeosioQ of arms, in order tq bury the d^. TH^ oensul, 
who was at dinner, sent wer^ that he should have ao answer 
op the morrow. Upon thia, Philip, to conceal his march 
from the Romans, having left a ^r(»t number of fire^k in his 
camp, set out from it, without noise, the instant it. w^ ^ai^^ > 
and having got a whole nkht's mmxih before the eoosi^^ and 
part of the Mowing diO^, he ther^y put it out of to pow«* 
wpuwuehimf 
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a Sulpithis began his inarch tlie next day, not knowing 
wluch way the king had taken. Phihp had flattered him- 
self with the h<^es of intercepting him at some passes, the 
entrance of which /he fortified with ditches, entrenchments, 
and great works of stones and ti-ees ; but the patience of the 
Romans was superior to all these difficulties. The consul, 
after laying waste the countiy, and seizing upon several for- 
tresses, marched his army back to ApoUonia, fixMQ whence 
lie had set out in the beginning of the campaign. 

The iEtolians, who only waited the evait, in order to 
choose their side, declared without the least hesitation for 
the Romans, and the Atharaanians followed their example. 
Both nations made some incursions into Macedonia, but with 
ill success, Philip having defeated them on several occasions. 
He also defeated the Dardanians, who had entered his coun- 
try during his absence ; and, with these small advantages, 
consoled himself for his ill success agmnst the Romans. 

b In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that of Attalus, 
and came into the rirxus, to the great joy of the Athenians. 
The hatred they* bore to Philip, which fear had forced them 
to dissemble for a long time, now broke out immoderately, at 
the sight of so powerful a succour. In a free city c like that 
of Athens, where eloquence was all-ijowerful, the orators 
had gained so great an ascendant over the minds of the peo- 
ple, that they made them form whatsoever resolutions they 
pleased. Here the people, at their reouest, ordained, that 
all the statues and images of Philip and nis ancestors should 
be destroyed ; that the festivals, sacinfices, and priests, esta- 
blished in honour of them, should be abolished ; that every 
place where any monument had been set up, or inscription 
engraved relating to them, should be declared impure and 
profane ; that the priests, every time they offered up prayers 
to the gods for the Athenians, their allies, their armies, and 
fleets, should also denounce imprecations and curses of every 
kind against Philip, his children, his kingdom, his forces both 
by sea and land ; in a word, against the Macedonians in ge- 
neral, and all that belonged to them. To this decree was 
added, that whatever might be afterwards proposed, which 
tended in any manner to dishonour and bnng an odium on 
Philip, would be grateful to the people ; and that whosoever 
should dare to say or do any thing in fcivour of Philip, or 
against the decrees in question, might be killed upon the spot, 
without any formality. The last clause was, that whatever 
had been enacted against the Pisistratid», should take place 

a Liv. 1 wu. n. 39— 4J. 6 Liv. 1. xxxi- n. 44--47. 
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against Philip. In this manner the Athei^ans^ made war 
against Philip by thdr decrees and ordinances, which at that 
time were tneir onljr strength. Carrying all things to ex- 
tremes, they now lavished encomiums, honours, and homage 
of every kind, on Attalus and the Romans. 

The fleet, at its leaving Piraeus, attacked and took several 
fortresses and small islands ; after which Attalus and the 
Romans separated, and went into winter-quarters. 

* In Rome the year following, new consuls bdng chosen, 
Villius had Macedonia for his province. 

Philip, whilst he made the several preparations For carry- 
ing on the ensuing campaign, was exceedingly anxious with 
regard to the success <m the war he had undertaken. Be- 
sides his having to*deal with powerful and formidable ene- 
mies, he was afraid that the protection which the Romans 
gave to states, would draw on many of his allies from him ; 
and that the* Macedonians, uneasy at, and dissatisfied with 
his government, would rebel aeainst him. 

1 o obviate these dangers, he gave up some cities to the 
Achcans, thinking to attach them the more strongly to his 
interest by this unexpected generosity, and at the same time 
he sent ambassadors mto Achaia, to make the allies take the 
oath which was to be renewed every year. But could he 
possibly look upon this ceremony as a strong tie ; such a 
one as would be capable of keeping the confederates in their 
duty ; when he himself professed an open violation of all 
oaths, and did not make the least scruple to forfeit his pro- 
mise, nor show the least veneration for the Supreme Being, 
religion, and all that mankind consider as most saci^ed ? 

e As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to recover their 
love and affection, by sacrificing Heraclides, one of his mi- 
nisters aiid confidents, whom the people hated and detested 
on account of his rapine and pievous oppressions ; all which 
had made the government odious to them. He was of very- 
me^ extraction, and bom in Tarentum. where he had ex- 
ercised the meanest and most contemptuile offices, and had 
been bamshed from thence, for attenmting to deliver up the 
dty to the Romans. He had fled to rhilip, who finding him 
a man of sense, of a lively genius, a darmg spirit, and at the 
same time so insatiably ambitious, as not to scruple the com- 
mission of the blackest crimes, had attached him to himself 
in a particular manner, and trusted him with all his secrets ; 
a fit mstrument for a prince, who had ndther probity or ho- 
nour. Heraclides, sa^s Polybius, was bom with all those 
qualities which constitute the consummate villain. From 

»5..A<^'>^'®>»^' quidem Uteris Tertiaque, quibos lolif valent, Mlom advtflos 
Fbihppom gerebaiit Lit. 
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lu3 most tender yean he bad prostituted liimself in the most 
in&mous manner. Haughty and terriUe to all his inferiors, 
lie behaved with the meslnest and most groveling adulation 
towards his simeriors. He was in such ereat credit and au- 
thority with Philip, that, according to the same author, he 
almost ruined that powerful king£)m, by the universal dis- 
coDtent which his injustice and pppression occasioned. At 
last the kin|^ caused him to be seized and thrown into prison, 
which occasioned an universal joy amon^t the people. As 
we have only a few fragments of Polybius on this subject, 
history does not inform us what became of Heradides, nor 
whether he came to the end his crimes deserved. 

Nothing considerable was transacted during this campaign 
any more than the fi^regoing, because the consuls did not en- 
ter Macedonia till very late ; and the rest of the time was 
spent in slight skirmishes, either to force certain passes, or to 
carry off convoys. « T. Quintius ^ Flamininus naving been 
nominated consul ^, and Macedonia foiling to him by lot, he 
did not follow the example of lus predecessors, but set out 
from Rome at the opening of the spring, with Lucius his 
brother, who, by the leave of the senate, was to command 
the fleet. 

At the beginning of this year, Antiochus invaded Attalus 
very vigorously both by sea and land. The ambassadors of 
the latter king came to Rome, and informed the senate of 
the great danger to which their sovereign was exposed. 
They intreated the Romans, in Attalus's name, either to un> 
dertake his defence with the forces of the republic, or to 
permit king Attalus to recal his troops. The senate made 
answer, Tliat as nothii^ could be more just and reasonable 
than Attalus's demand, he therefore was at full libert)r to re- 
cal his forces ; that the Romans never intended to incom- 
mode their allies in any manner ; but that they would em- 
ploy all their influence with Antiochus, to dissuade him from 
molesting Attalus. Accordingly, the Romans sent ambas- 
sadors to the former, who remonstrated to him, that Atta- 
lus had lent them his troops as well as ships, which they 
now employed against Phifip their common enemy ; that 
they should think it an obUgation, if he would not invade that 
prince ; that it was fitting that such kings as were confede- 
rates and friends to the Romans should be at peace with each 
other. These remonstrances being made to Antiochus, he 
immediately drew off his forces from the territories of king 
Attains. 

The mstant he had, at the request of the Romans laid aside 

a Lir. L usii a. 0—15. 
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his deagns against that prince, he marched in |)erson into 
Ccelosyria, to recover those dties of wliich Aristomenes had 
(fispossessed him. The Romans had entrusted this general 
witii the administration of EgjT)t. The first thing he had 
endeavoured was, to defend himself against the invasion of 
the two confederate kings, and for this purpose he rsused the 
best troops he couhi. « He sent Scopas mto ^tolia with 
large sums of money, to levy as manv troops as possible ; 
the ^tolians being at that time looked upon as the best sol- 
diers. 6 This Scopas had formerly oijoyed the highest posts 
in his own country, and was thought to be one of the bravest 
and most experienced generals of his time. When the time 
for continuing in his employment expired, he had flattered 
himself with the hopes cf being continued in it, but was dis- 
appointed. This gave him disgust, so that he left ^tolia, 
and engaged in the service of the king of Egypt. Scopas 
had sucn good success in his levies, that he brought six thou- 
sand soldiers from ^tolia ; a good reinforcement for the 
Egyptian army. 

' The ministers of Alexandria, seeing Antiochus emplo^'ed 
in Asia Minor, in the war which had broken out between 
«him and Attalus king of Pergamus, sent Scc^as into Pales- 
tine and Coelosyria, to recover, if possible, those provinces. 
He carried on that war so successfully, that he recovered 
several cities, retook Judea, threw a garrison into the cita- 
del of Jerusalem, and upon the approach of winter returned 
to Alexandria; whither he brought (besides tjie glory of his 
victories) exceeding rich spdls taken in the conquered coun- 
tries. We find by the sequel, that the great success rf this 
campaign was owing principally to Antiochus's being ab- 
sent, and to the little resistance which had therefore been 
made. 

*^ He no sooner arrived there in person, than the face of 
things changed immediately, and victory declared in his fa- 
vour. Scopas, who was returned with an army, was defeat- 
ed at Paneas, near the source of the river Jordan, in a battle 
wherein a great slaughter was made of his troops. He was 
forced to fly to Sidon, where he shut himself up with the ten 
thousand men he had left. Antiochus besieged him in it, and 
reduced him to such extremities, that being in absolute want 
of pronsions, he was forced to surrender the city, and crai- 
tent himself with having his life spared. However, the go- 
vernment of Alexandria had employed its utmost efforts to 
relieve liim at Sidon, and three of the best generals at the 

« A. M .1804. Ant. J. C. SOO. Lir. I, uxi. n. 43. 6 Bs^rpt. PolyK. p. fiO 
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hi^nd of the choicest troops of the state had been sent to 
raise the siege. But Antiochus made such ju^cious arrange 
ments, that all their efforts were defeated, and Scopas was 
obliged to accept of the ignominious conditions alcove men- 
tioned ; after which he returned to Alexandria, naked and 
disarmed. 

o Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where he met with 
so strong a reastance as exasperated him ; and accordingly, 
liaving taken it, he abandoned the plunder of it to bis sol- 
diers. This being done, he secured the passes through which ! 
the troops were to come that might be sent from Egypt ; and^ 
returning back, subjected all Palestine and Coelosyiia. 

* The instant that the Jews, who at that time iad reason 
to be di^leased with the Egyptians, knew that Andodius 
advanced towards their country, they crowded very zealously 
to meet him, and deliver up the keys of all their cities ; and 
when he came to Jerusalem, the priests and elders came out ^ 
in pomp to meet him, paid him all kinds of honour, and as- ^ 
listed him in driving out of the castle the soldiers which Sco- 
pas had left in it In return for these services Antiochus 
granted them a great many privileges; and enacted, by a 
particular decree, that no stranger should be allowed access 
to the inner part of the temple ; a prohibition whic^ seemed 
visibly to have been made, on account of Philopator's at- 
tempt, who would have forced his vrsc^ thither. 

<7 Antiochus, in his eastern expeditions, had received te 
many services from the Jews of Babylonia and Mesopota- 
mia, smd depended so much on their fidelity, that when a 
sedition broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, he sent two thou- 
sand Jewish families to quell it, and keep the country in 
peace, and was exceedingly liberal to them. From these 
Jews, transplanted at this time, descended many of those'' 
who were *' dispersed or scattered abroad," whom we shall 
afterwards find so numerous, especially in the gospel times. 

Antiochus, havmg thus subjected.all Ccelosyria and Pales- 
tine, resolved, if possible, to make the like conquests in Asia 
Minor. The great object he had in view was, to raise the 
empire of Syria to its pristine glory, by re-uniting to h;. all 
that his predecessors had ever possessed, and particularly 
Sfeleucus Nicator, its founder, ' As it would be necessary, 
for succeeding m his design, to prevent the Egyptians from 
molesting him in his new conquests, at a time that he should 
be at a distance from his kingdom, he sent' Eudes the Kho- 

a Exeerpt. ex Polyb. p. S7. and Z%fi. Leg. 73. Lit. L snauL a. 19. 
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dian to Alexandria, to offer his daughter Cleopatra in mar- 
riage to king Ptolemy ; but on this condition, that they shoold 
not celebrate their nuptials till thev should be a little older ; 
and that then, on the very day of their m^^rriage, he would 
give up those provinces to Egypt, as his daughter's dowry. 
This prd^>0Bal being accepted, the treaty was concluded and 
ratified ; and the Egyptians, relying oh his promises, suf- 
fered him to carry on his conoucsts without molestadop. 

o I now resume the affairs or Macedonia. I observed that 
Quintius Flamininus (by either of which names I shall call 
him hereafter) had set out from Rome as soon as he had been 
appdnted consul, and had carried with him Lucius his bro- 
ther to command the fleet. Being arrived in E4>irus, he 
found Villius encamped in presence of Philip's army, who, 
Ibr a long time, had kept the passes and defiles along the 
banks of the Apsus, a nver of the country of the Taulan- 
tians, between Epirus and Illy ria. Having taken upon him- 
sdf the commana of the forces, the first thing he did was to 
conader and examine the situation of the country. As this 
pass seemed impracticable to an army, because there was 
Dut one narrow steep path in it, cut in the rock, and that the 
enemy were masters of the eminences; he therefore was 
advised to take a large cdmpass, as this would bring Inm to a 
wide smooth road. But besides that he must have esnploved 
too much time in this winding march, he was afraid to move 
too far fh>m the sea, from whence he had all his provisions. 
For this reason, he resolved to go over the mountains, and 
to force the passes, whatever might be the consequence. 

Philip having in vain made proposals of peace, in an inter- 
view between him and the consul, in which they could not 
agree upon terms, was obliged to have recourse again to 
arms. Accordingly, several slight skirmishes were fought in 
a pretty large plain ; the Macedonians, coming down in jpla- 
toons from their mountains to attack the enemy, and after- 
wards retreating by steep craggy ways. The Romans, hur- 
ried on by the fury of the battle, pursuing them to diose 
places, were greatly annoyed : the Macedonians having plant- 
ed on all these rocks catapultae and balistse, overwhdmed 
them with stones and arrows. Great numbers were wound- 
ed on both sides, and night separated the combatants. 

Matters being in this state, some sh^herds, who fed their 
sheep in these moi^ntains, cameand told Flamininus, that th«f 
knew a by-way which was not guarded ; and promised to 
guide him to the top of the mountains, in three days at &r- 
thest. They brought with them, -as thdr guarantee, Cha- 
Tops, son of Machatas, a person of the greatest distinction 
among the £pirot% who secretly fevou red the Romans. Fhr- 

« A M. 380Sw Ant J. C. 198. 
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nuniaus having such a voadier, sends a general vHh four 
tb.oasand foot and three faunqred horse. These shepherds^ 
-whom the Romans had chained together for fear of a sur- 
prise, led the detachment. During these three days, the con- 
sul contented himself with onlv a few slight s^rmishes to 
stmuse* the enemy. But on tde fourth, at day-break, he 
caused his whole army to stand to their arms; and having per- 
ceived on the mountains a great smoke, which was the sig- 
nalagreed upon between them, he marches directly against the 
enem}r, perpetually exposed to the darts of the Macedonians, 
and still fighting hand to hand against those who guarded the 
passes, 1 he Romans* redouble their efforts, and repulse 
the enemy with grpat vigour into the most craggy ways ; 
making great shouts, in order that they might be heard by 
their comrades on the mountain. The latter answered from 
tlie summit of it, with a most dreadful noise ; and at the same 
time fall upon tlie Macedonians, who seeing themselves at* 
tacked both in front and rear, are struck with a panic, and 
fly with the utmost speed. However, not above two thou- 
sand of them were killed, the paths being so craggy and 
steep, that it was impossible to pursue them far. I'he vic- 
tors plundered their camp, and seized their tents and slaves. 

Philip haa marched at first towards Thessaly ; but being 
afraid that the enemy would follow and attack him again 
there, he turned off towards Macedonia, and halted at Tem- 
pe, that he might be the better able to succour such cities as 
should be besieged. , 

The consul marched by Epirus, but did not lay waste the 
country, although he knew that all tlie persons of the gr^at- 
^est distinction in it, Charops excepted, had opposed the Ro- 
Hians. However, as they submitted with great cheerfulness, 
he had a greater regard to their present ^sposition, than to 
their past faults ; a conduct that w<hi him entirely the hearts 
of the Epirots. From thence he marched into Thessaly. 
The. i^tolians and Athamanians had already taken several 
cities in that country ; and he made himselt master of the 
most considerable of them. Atrax, a city he besieged, de- 
tained him a long time, and made so-stout a defence, that he 
at last Was forced to leave it. 

« In the mean time the Roman fle^t, reinforced by those of 
Attains and the Rhodians, was also- active. They took two 
of the chief cities of Euboea, Eretria, and Cariste, garrisoned 
by Macedonians, after which the three fleets advanced to- 
wards Cenchrea, a port of Corinth. 

The consul marching into Phocis, most of the cities sur- 
rendered voluntarily. Elatja was the only city that shut her 
gates -against him ; so that he was obliged to besiege it in 

a Uf. 1. xxxii. n. l«— 95. 
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form. Whilst he was canying on this aege, he meditated 
an important design ; and this was, to induce the Achsans 
to abandon Philip, and join the Romans. The three united 
fleets were upon the point of laying siege to Corinth ; how- 
ever, before he be^ it, he thought proper to ofi^r the 
Achaeans to make Corinth enter again into their league, and 
to deliver it up to them, provided they would declare for thp 
Romans. Ambassadors sent in the consul's name by Lucius, 
his brother, and in the name of Attains, the Rhodians, and 
the Athenians, carried this message. The Achseans gave 
ihem audience in Sicyon. 

The Achsans were very much at a loss in regard to the 
resdution it was necessary to take. The power en tlie Lace- 
dxmonians, their perpetual enemies, kept them in awe ; and, 
on the other side, they were in still greater dread of the Ro- 
mans. They had received from time immemorial, and very 
lately, great favours from the Macedonians; but Philip was 
universallv suspected, upon account of his perfidy and cruel- 
tv ; and tney were afraid of being enslaved by him, when 
tne war should be terfhinated. Such was the disposition of 
the Achaeans. The Roman ambassador q[>Qke first, and 
afterwards those of Attains, the Rhodians, and Philip ; the 
Athenians were appointed to speak last, in order that they 
might refute what Philip's ambassador should -advance. 
They spoke with greater virulence against the king, because 
no people had been so cruelly treated by him ; and they gave 
a long detail of his injustice and cruelty in regard to tbem. 
These speeches took up the whole day, so that the assembly 
was put off till the morrow. 

All the members being met, the herald, as was the custom, 
gave notice, in the name of the magistrates, that all those 
who intended to speak, might begin. But no one rose up ; 
and all, ^zing upon one another, continued in a deep sflence. 
Upon this, Aristenes, chief magistrate of the Achsans, in 
order that the assembly might not break up without ddng 
business, spoke as follows: '* What then is become of that 
warmth and vigour, with which you used to dispute, at your 
tables, and in your conversations, about Philip and the Ro- 
mans ; which generally rose to so great a height, that you 
were ready to cut one another's throats ? and now in an as ^ 
sembly summoned for no other purpose, after hearing the 
speeches and ar^ments on both sides, you are mute ! Sure- 
ly, if the love ot your country cannot loose your tongues, 
ought not the resolution which each of you has formed in pri- 
vate, either for or against Philip apd the Romansrtcne^lige 
you to speak; especially as there is none of you but knows 
that it will be too late, after the resolution, should be once 
taken .>» 

These reproaches, though so jadicioosandreasonj^ble, dnd 
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made bjr the pnncipal ma^strate, couW not prevwl with any 
one of the members- to give his opinicHi ; nor even occasion 
the kast murmur, the least ndse m this assembly, though so 
veiy numerous, and connposed of the representatixnes <rfso 
many states. Every body con^ued dumb and motionless. 
Aristenes then spoke again to this efiect : " Chiefe cf the 
Achaeans. I perceive plainly that you want courage more 
than counsel ; since not one among you dares to speak his 
sentiments, with regard to the common interest. Was I a 
private man, I possibly might act as you do ; but bdng the 
chief magistrate of the Achaeans, it is my opinion, either that 
the ambassador should not have been allowed a seat in our 
assembly, or that they should not be dismis^ without some 
answer. Now, how will it be possible for me to make any, 
unless you authorise me by a decree } But since not one 
among you is Willing, or dares to speak his thoughts, let us 
suppose for a moment, that the speeches of the ambassadors 
whidi we heard yesterday, are so many counsels they give, 
not for their own interest, but purely for ours ; and let us 
weigh them maturely. The Romans, the Rhodians, and 
Attains, desire our friendsip and alliance ; and they request 
us to assist them in their war against Philip. On the other 
side, the latter puts us in mind of the treaty which we con- 
cluded with him, and sealed and ratified by an oath. One 
moment' he requires us to johl with him, and the next he 
insists upon our observing a strict neutrality. Is no one among 
you surprised to hear those, who are not yet our allies, de- 
mand more than he who has long been a confederate ^ 
Doubtless, it is not either modesty in Philip, nor temerity in 
the Romans, which prompts them to act and speak as they 
do. This diilh'ence in their sendments, arises from the dis- 
parity of their strength and situation. My meaning is ; we 
see nothing here belonging to Philip, but his ambassador ; 
whereas the Roman fleet now lies at anchor near Cenchrea, 
laden with the stxnls of Eubosa ; and the consul and his le- 
gions, who are out at a little distance from the fleet, lay 
waste Phocis and Locris with impunity. You are surprised 
that Cleomedon, Philip's ambassador, should have advised 
you, in so fearful and reserved a manner, to take up arms in 
&vour of the king against the Romans. If, in consequence of 
the treaty in question, and of the oath on which he lays such 
stress we should require Philip to defend us against Nabis, 
the Lacedsemonians, and the Romans ; he would not have any 
answer to make, mucli less would he l)e able to give us any 
real succour. This we experienced last year, when, not- 
withstanding the express words of our alliance, and thQ 
mighty promises he made us, he suffered Nabis and the La- 
cedaemonians to ravage our lands without oppoatiqn. In m^ 
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•pinion, Cleoniedori seemed evktoutly to contracHct himself in 
every part of his speech. He spoke with contempt of the 
\^ar against the Romans, pretending it would hav^e the same 
success, as that which they had already made with PhiiqL 
Why then does he implore our succour at a distance, and 1^ 
an ambassador ; instead of coming and defending us in person 
(we who are his ancient allies) against Nabis and the Ro- 
mans ? why did he sufier Eretria and Cariste to be taken ^ 
why has he abandoned so many cities of Thessaly , and every 
part of Phocis and Lxx:ris f why does he suffer Elatia to be 
oesieged at this instant ? Was it superior streneth ? was it 
fear, or his own will, that made hmi abandon the defiles of 
Epirus, and give up to the enemy those insuperable barriers, 
to go and conceal himself in the most remote part of his 
kingdom ? If he has voluntarily abandoned so many allies to 
the mercy of the enemy, ought he to keep them from pro- 
viding for thdr own saiety ^ If he was actuated by fear, he 
ought to forgive the same weakness in us. If he has been 
meed to it, do you, O Cleomedon, believe, that it is pos- 
sible for us Achsans to make head against the Roman arms, 
to which the Macedonians have been obliged to submit ? No 
comparison can be made between the past and the present 
war. The Romans, at that time employed in affairs of greater 
importance, gave their allies little or no aiid. Now, that they 
have put an end to the Punic war, which they sustained six- 
teen years in the very heart of Italy, they do not send suc- 
cours to the ^tolians, but they themselves, at die head of 
their armies, invade Philip both by sea and land. Quintius, 
the third consul, whom they have sent against him, having 
found him in a post which seemed inaccessible, did neverthe- 
less force him from it, plundered his camp, pursued him to 
Thessaly, and took, almost in his sight, the strongest for- 
tresses belonging to his allies. I wm take it for granted, 
that whatever the Athenian ambassador has advanced cout 
ceming the cruelty, the avarice, and the excesses of Phili]), is 
not true : that the crimes whidi he committed in Attica do 
not any way affect us, any more than those he perpetrated in 
many other places against the gods celestial, terrestrial, and 
infernal ; that we even ought to bunr in everlasting obtivion 
the injuries we have suffered from him. In a word, if we 
suppose that we are not treating with Philip, but with Anti- 
gbnus, a mild and just prince, and from whom we all have 
received the greatest services ; would he make a demand 
like that which has been insisted on to-day, so evidoitly ad- 
verse to our safety and preservation ? In case Nabis and his 
Lacedaemonians should come and invade us by land, and the 
Roman fleet by sea, will it be possible for the king to support 
us against sucn formidable enemies, or shall we be aole to 
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defend ourselves ? Past transacticms pouit out to us what we 
must expect hereafter. The luedium which is pn^osed, 
of our standing neuter* will in&ilibly render us a prey to the 
conqueror, who will not fail to attack us as cuniung politi- 
cians, who waited for the event, before we would dedare 
ourselves. Believe what I say, when I assure you there is 
no medium. We must either have the Romans for our friends 
or for our cxiemies ; and they are come to us with a strong 
fleet, to offer us their friendship and their aid. To refuse so 
Advantageous an offer, and sli^t so favourable an occasion, 
ivhich will never return, would be the highest foUv, and show 
that we run voluntarily on our own destruction. 

This speech was foltowed by a great noise and murmuring 
throughout the whole assembly, some applauding it with 
joy, and others oppoang it with violence. The magistratesi^ 
called Demiurgic were no less divided among themselves. 
Of these, who wwe ten in number, five declared that each 
of them would deliberate upon the affair in his assembly and 
Ixfore his people ; and the other &yc protested against it« 
upon pretence that the laws forbade both the migistrate to 
propose, and the assembly to pass, any decree contrary to 
the alliance concluded with Philip. This day was entirely 
^xnt in quarrels and tumultuous cries. There rem^ed 
but one day more, as the laws appdnted the assembly to end 
at that time. The debates grew so hot, with regard to what 
was to be concluded in it, tlutt fothers could scarce forbear 
striking their sons. Memnon of Pellene was one of the five 
magistrates who refused to make the report. His father, 
whose name was Rhisiases, intreated and conjured him a 
long time to let the Achaeans provide for their own safety; 
and not expose them, by his obstinacy, to inevitable ruin. 
Finding his prayers could not avail, he swore that he woukl 
kill him with his own hands, if he (Ud not comeinto his opinion, 
considering him not as his son, but the enemy of his country. 
These terrible menaces made- such an impression on Mem- 
non, that he at last suffered himself to yield to paternal au- 
thority. 

The next day, the majority in the assembly desiring to 
have the affair debated, and the people discovering plainly 
enough their own sentiments, the Dyroeans, Megalopolitans, 
and some of the Argives, withdrew from the assembly be- 
fore the decree passed ; and no one took offonce at this, be- 
cause they had particular obligations to Philip, who had even 
very lately done them considerable services. Gratitude is a 
virtue common to all ages and nations, and ingratitude is ab- 
horred every where. All the other states, when the votes 
were to be taken, confirmed immediately, by a decree, the 
aHiafice with Attains and the Rhodkms ; and suspended the 
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.entire conduuoo of that with the Romans, till ambassadors 
should be sent to Rome to obtain the ratifications from the 
people, without which nothing could be concluded. 

In the mean thne, three ambassadors were sent to Quin- 
tius ; and the whole army of the Achxans marched to Co- 
rinth, which Ludtts, the consul's brother, had already be* 
uegedy having before taken Ccnchrea. They at first carried 
on the attack but very faintly, from the hopes that a quarrel 
would soon arise between the garrison and the inhabitants. 
However, finding the city was quiet, the machines of waif 
were made to approach on all sides, and various assaults were 
made, which the besieged sustained with ^reat vigour, and 
alwavs repulsed the Romans. There was m Corinth a great 
numoer of Italian desert^*s, who in case the city was taken, 
expected noquarter from the Romans, and therefore fought 
m aespair. Fhilocles, one of PMip's captains, having thrown 
a fresh reinforcement into the city, and the Romans desp^r- 
ing to fotxe it, Lucius at last acquiesced in the advice of 
Attains, and acconUngly the siege was raised. The Achs- 
ans being sent away. Attains and the Romans returned on 
board the fleets. The former sailed to the Pirxus, and the 
latter to Corc3rra. 

Whilst the fleets besieged C<n*inth, T. Quintius the consul 
was employed in tlie siege of Elatia, where he was more 
successful ; for, after the besieged had made a stout and vi- 
gorous resistance, he took the city, and afterwards the cita- 

At the same time, such of the inhabitants of Ar^ as 
had declared for Philip, found means to deliver up their city 
to Philocles, one of his generals. Thus, notwithstanding the 
alliance which the Achacans had just before concluded with 
the Romans, Philip still possessed two of their strongest ^ 
ties, Corinth and Argos. 

Sect. III. 

ITie jEtohans^ and Mibis, declare/or the Romam. Phiiiti 
defeated^ and afieace concluded, 

« New consuls were appdnted at Rome, but as the -slow- 
progress which had been made in the affairs of Macedonia 
was justly ascribed to the frequent changing of those who 
were charged with them, Flamininus was continued in his 
command, and recruits were sent him. 

6 The season being already advanced, Quintius had taken 
up his winter-quarters in Phocis and Locris, when Philip sent 
a herald to him, to desire an interview. Quintius complied 
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ver3r readily, because he did not know what had been resolved 
upon at Rome with regard to himself; and that a conference 
"woidd give him the liberty, dther to continue the war, in 
ease he should be continued in the command, or to dbpose 
matters so as to bring about a peace, if a successor were 
appointed him. The time and place being agreed upon, both 
parties met. Philip was attended by several Macedonian 
noblemen, and Cycliadus, one of the chiefe of the Achaeans, 
-whom that people had banished a little before. The Roman 
general was accompanied by Amynander, the king of Atha- 
maiiia, and by deputies from the allies. After some disputes 
with regard to the ceremonial, Quintius made lus proposais, 
and every one of the allies their demands. Philip answered 
them, and as he began to inveigh against the ^tolians, Phe* 
neas, thdr magistrate, mterrupted him in thesei wcoxis : 
** We are not met here merely about words ; our buaness 
*' is, either to conquer sword in hand, or to submit to the 
" most powerful."——** A blind man may see that," repUed 
Philip, ridiculing Pheneas, whose sight was bad. Philips 
was very fond of jests, and could not refrain from them, even 
in treating on the most serious affaurs ; a behaviour very un* 
becoming in a prince. 

This first interview bedng spent in altercation, th^ met 
ag^ the next day. Philip came very late to the place of 
meeting, which it was believed he did purposdy, in order 
that the ^tdians and Achseans might not have time suffi- 
cient for answering him. He ha(T a private conference with 
Quintius, who, having acquainted the confederates with his 
proposals not one approved them ; and they were upon the 
point of breaking on the conference, when Philip desired 
that the decision might be suspended till the next day ; pro- 
mising that he himself would comply, in case it were not in 
his power to bring them into his opinion. At their next meet- 
ing, he earnestly intreated Quintius and the allies not to op- 
pose a peace ; and he now merely requested time for sending 
ambassadors to Rome, promising, either to agree to it on the 
conditions which he lumself should prescribe, or accept o£ 
such as the senate might require. 1 hey could not refuse so 
reasonable a demand ; and accordingly a truce was agreed 
upon, but on condition, that his troops should immediately 
leave Phocis and Locris. After tliis, the several parties 
sent ambassadors to Rome. 

Being arrived there, those of the allies were heard first. 
They invei^ed heavily against Philip upon several accounts ; 
but they endeavoured particularly to prove, by the situation 
of the places, that in case he should continue possessed of 

a Eist dicn^or oituia qimvi regem decet, & ne inter terit ^nideni ri» aattf 
tfemperant- tiYf 
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Demetrias in Theualy, Chalcas in Eulxea, and Corintb in 
Acluua (cities which he himself justljr, though insdeDtW, 
called the shackles of Greece), it would be impossible for , 
that coiintr3r to enjoy its libei^. The king's ambassadors 
were afterwards called in. Asthey began a prdix harangue^ 
they were niternipted, and asked at once, whether they 
would give up the three cities in question ? Having answer- 
cdf that no orders or instmctions had been given them oa 
tlftit head, they were sent back, without beii^ gratified in a 
single demand. It was left to the opinion of Quintius, either 
to conclude a peace or carry on the war. By this he per- 
ceived that the senate would not be c^ssatisfied at the latter; 
and he himsdf was much better pleaised to put an end to the 
war by a victory, than by a treaty of peace. He therefore 
Would not agree to an interview with Philip ; and sent to 
acquaint h&m, that hereafter he would never acpree to any 
proposals he might ofier with regard to peace, if he ^oA not 
Angage, Uy way of preliminary, entirely to quit Greece. 

• Phflip now seriously engaged in niakl^ the necessary 
preparadons for war. As it would be difficult for him to 
preserve the cities ci Achaia, on account of their great &- 
tance from his hereditary dominicxis, he thought it expedi- 
0it to deliver up Argos to Nabis, tyrant of Sparte, but only 
as a trust, which he was to surrender back to him, in case 
he should be victorious in this war ; but, if things should 
fall out otiierwise, he then was to possess it as his own. The 
tyrant accqiting the conditions, was brought in the night in- 
jto the city, immediately the houses ^dpossesatons of such 
of the pnncipsd men as had fled were plundered ; and those 
who staid bdiind were robbed of all thdr gold and silver* 
and taxed in very heavy sums. Those who gave their mo- 
ney readily and cheerfully, were not molested; but such as 
were either suspected ef concealing thdr riches^ or discover- 
ing only part of them, were cruelly whipped with rods like 
so many slaves, and treated with the utmost indignity. At 
length Nabis, having summoned the assembly, the first de- 
4^ree he enacted was for ajbolishing of debts ; and the seoond, 
for dividing the lands equally among the citizens. This is 
the double bait generally hung out to vrin the affbctioiis of 
the common people, and exaq;>erate them against the rich. 
• The tyrant soon forgot from whom, and on what conditioa 
he held the city. He sent ambassadors to Quintius and to 
Attains, to acquaint them that he was master of Argps; and 
to invite them to an interview, in which he hoped that they 
would agree, without difficulty, to the conditions of a treaty 
which he was desirous of concluding with them. His pro- 
posal was accepted : in consequence of which the proconsiil 
o Mr. I xnflu n. 38-40. Plat, in Fkraifili. p. STZ. 
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and die king had an interriew with l^m near Argos; a step 
which seemed very unbecoming the di^tv of dther. In this 
meeting the Romans msisted that Nabis snoold furnish them 
with troops, and discontinue the war with the Achsans. 
Tl^ tyrant agreed to the first article, but would consent only 
to I four months* truce with the AchiDans. The treaty was 
concluded on those conditions. This alliance with such a ty- 
rant as Nabis, so infamous for his injustice and cruelty, reflects 
dishonour on the Romans : but in war, soldiers think them- 
selves allowed to take all advantages, at the expense even of 
honour and equity. 

Nabis, after putting a strong garrison into Argos, had plun- 
dered all the men, and deprived them of all their riches ; a 
little after he sent his wile thither, to use the ladies in the 
same manner. Accordingly, she sent for ^e women of the 
greatest distinction, either separatdy or in company ; when 
partly by civility, and partly by threats, she extorted from 
them, at different times, not only all their gold, but also their 
richest clothes, their most valuable furniture, and all their 
lirecious stones and jewels. 

« When the spring was come (for the incidents I have here 
related happened in the winter) Quintius and Attahis resolv- 
ed, if possiDie, to secure the idliance of the Boeotians, who till 
then nad been uncertain and wavering. In this view they 
went with some ambassadors of the confederates to Thebes, 
which was the capital of the country, and the place where 
the common assembly met. They were secretly f&voured 
and supported by Antiphilus the chief magistrate. The Boeo- 
tians thought at first that they had come without forces and 
unguarded : but were greatly surprised when they saw 
Quintias followed by a consideralde detadiment of troops, 
whence they immediately judged, that things would be cai> 
ried on in an arbitrary manner in the assembly. It was sum- 
moned to meet on the morrow. However, they concealed 
their grief and surprise ; and mdeedit would have been of no 
use, and even dangerous, to have discovered them. 

Attalus spoke first, and expatiated on the services which 
his ancestors and himself had done to all Greece, and there- 
public of the Boeotians in particular. Being hurried away by 
his zeal for the Romans and speaking with greater vehe- 
mence than suited his age, he fen down in the midst of his 
speech, and seemed haltdead ; so that they were fc»t:ed to 
carry him out of the assembly, which interrupted their deli- 
berations for some time. Aristaenus, captain-general of the 
Achsans, spoke next ; and after him Qumtius, who said but 
Uttle ; and laid greater stress on the fidelitv of the Romans,than 
on their power or arms. Afterwards the votes were take% 

a lir. L xjoiii. n. 1, S. ^ 
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when an aUtanoe witb the Romans was unanimoudy resolv- 
ed upon ; no one daring to oppose or speak against it. 

As Attalus's ^sorder did not seem dan^rous, Quintios 
left him at Thebes, and returned to Elatia ; highly satis- 
fied with the double alliance he had concluded with the 
Achaeans and Bceotians, which entirely secured him bdiind, 
and gave him an oppportunity of employing his whde at- 
tention and efforts on the side of Macedonia. 

« As socxi as Attains had recovered a little strength, he 
was carried to Pergamus, where he died soon after, aged 
threescore and twelve years, of which he had reigned forty- 
four. Polybius observes, that Attalus did not imitate most 
men, to whom p;reat riches are ^erally the occasion of 
plunging into vices and irregularities of every kind. His 
generous and magnificent use of riches, directed and tem- 
pered by prudence, gave him an q>portunity of enlar^g his 
dominions, and of adorning himself with the title of king. 
He imagined he was rich only that he might do good to others ; 
and thought that he put out his money at a high and very 
lawfiil interest, in expending it in acts of bountv, and in pur- 
chasing fiiends. He governed his subjects with the strictest 
justice, and always observed inviolable fidelity towards his 
allies. He was a generous friend, a tender husband, an af- 
fectionate father ; and perfectly discharged all the duties of 
a king and of a private man. He left lour sons, Kuroenes, 
Attalus, Phileterus, and Athenaeus, of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak in the sequel. 

^ The armies on both sides had set out upon their march, 
in order to terminate the war by a b^ttle^ The forces were 
pretty equal on both sides, and each consisted of about twen- 
ty-five or twenty-six thousand men. Quintius advanced in- 
to Thessaly, where he was informed the enemy were also ar- 
rived 5 but being unable to discover exactly the place where 
thev were encamped, he commanded liis scddiers to cut 
stakes, in order to make use of them upon occasion. 

Here Polybius, and Livy who frequently copies him, show 
the different manner in which the Greeks anci Romans used 
the stakes with which they fortified their camp. Among 
the former, the best stakes were those round whose trunk a 
great number of branches were spread, which made them 
so much the heavier ; besides, as the arms of the Grecian 
soldiers were so ponderous that they could scarce support 
them, they consequently could not easily carry stakes at the 
same time. Now the Romans did not leave above three, or 
at most four branches to each stake they cut, and all of them 
cm the same side. In this manner the soldi«T was able to 

ftpiT;^?***^'"- P«»f1>. in Excerpt, n. 101,101, 
S72. 37/*^i.5'"-,P ^*<-7«a. Ur. h xxxiiT n. 3-iL Flat, ia 
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carry two or three of them, when tied together, especially 
as he was not incommoded with his arms ; his bacUer being 
thrown over his shoulder, and having only two or thi'ee ja- 
velins in his hand. 

Further, the latter kind of stakes do much greater ser- 
vice. Those of the Greeks might very easily be pulled up. 
As this stake, whose trunk was large, was single and de- 
tached from the rest ; and besides, as the branches of it 
were strong and many in number, two or three soldiers 
could easily pull it out, and by that means open a w^ to 
enter the camp ; not to mention that all the stakes near it 
Biust necessarily have been loosened, because their branches 
were too short to interweave one with the other. But it was 
not so with the stakes cut by the Romans ; their branches 
being so closely interwoven, that it was scarce possible to 
discover the stake to which they belonged. Nor could any 
man pull up those stakes by thrusting his hand into the 
branches, as thev were so closely entwined, that no vacant 
place was left ; oesides which, ail the ends of them were 
sharp-pointed. But though any hold could have been laid 
on un&aiy yet the stake could not easily be torn up, for 
two i^easons ; first, because it was driven so deep in the 
ground, that there was no moving it ; and secondly, because 
3ie branches were so closely interwoven, that it was impos- 
sible to pull up one, without forcing away several o^ers at 
the same time. Though two or three men put their whole 
strength to them, it yet was imposable for them to force the 
stakes away. And yet, whenever by shaking^ and moving 
them ^ibout, they at last were forced out of their places, stiU 
the opening made in that manner was almost imperceptible. 
Thus diese kind <^ stakes were preferable, on thr«e accounts^ 
to those of the Greeks : they were to be had every where, 
could be carried with ease, and were a strong palisade to a 
camp. 

These sort of digressions, made by so gresft a master as 
Polybhis, which relate to the usa^ and practices of war, 
commonly please persons of the military profession, to whom 
they mav turmsh usefol hbts ; and, in my opinion, I ought 
to neglect nothing that may in any respect conduce to the 
public utility. 

After the general had taken the precautions above men- 
tioned, he marched out at the head dt all his forces. After a 
few skirmishes, in which the ^tolian cavalry signalised them- 
selves and were always victorious, the two armies halted 
near Scotusa. Exceeding heavy rains, attended with thun- 
der, having fallen the night before, the next day was so 
^oudy and dark, that a man could scarce see two paces be- 
ibrehim. Philqj then detached a body af troops, aMiMWW»i- 
Bb2 
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ed them tx) seize upon the summit of the hiils called Cyncs- 
cephale, which separated his camp finom that of the Romans. 
Qttintius also detached ten squadrons of horse, and about a 
thousand light armed troops, to reconnoitre the enemy ; and 
at the same time directed them in the strongest terms to be- 
irare of ambuscades, as the weather was so very j^oomy. 
This detachment met that of the Macedonians which had 
seized the eminences. At first, both parties were a little 
surprised at meeting, and afterwards began to skirmish. 
Each party sent advice to the general of what was going for- 
ward. The Romans, being severely handled, despatched a 
courier to their campito desire a reinforcement. Quintius 
immediately sent Archedarous and Eupolemus, both JEAo- 
lians ; and with them two tribunes, each of whom com- 
manded a thousand men, with five hundred horse, which, 
joinine the former, soon changed the &ce of the engagement. 
The Macedonians behaved valiantly enough ; but being 
pressed with the weight of thdr arms, they fled to the J 
and from thence sent to the king for succour. 

Philip, who had detached a party of his soldiers for forage^ 
bdng informed of the danger his first troops were in, and the 
sky beginning to clear up, despatched Heraclides, who com- 
manded the Fhessalian cavalry, Leo, who commanded that 
of Macedonia, and Athenagoras, under whom were all the 
hired soldiers, those of Thrace excepted. When this rdn- 
forcement joined the first detachment, the courage of the 
Macedonians revived, and they returned to the charge, and 
drove the Romans firom the hills. They even would have 
gained a complete victory, had it not been for the resistance 
made by the i£tolian cavalry, who fought with astonishing 
courage and intrepidity. This was the best of all the Gre- 
cian cavalry, and was particularly famous for skirmishes and 
single combats. These so well sustained the impetuous 
charge oi the Macedonians, that had it not been for their 
bravery, the Romans would have been repulsed into the val- 
ley. At some distance from the enemy, they took bieath a 
liule, and afterwards returned to the fight. 

Couriers came every moment to inform PMlip, that the 
Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time was come 
for defeating them entirely. Philip was not pleased eitli^r 
with the place or the weather, but could not either withstand 
the repeated shouts or intreaties of his soldiers, who besought 
him to lead them on to battle ; and acconSigly he marched 
them out of his entrenchments. The proconsul did the 
same, and drew up his soldiers in order of battle. 

The leaders on each side, in this instant, which was going 

to determine their fate, animated their troops by all the most 

. affecting motives, Philip represented to his soldiers, the 
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Persians, Bactrians^ Indians, in a word, all Aaa and the 
whole East, subdued by their victorious arms ; adding, that 
they ought now to behave with the greater courage, as they 
now were to fight, not for soverdgnty, but for libeiiy, wl^ch, 
to valiant minds, is more dear and valuable than the empire 
of the universe. The proconsul jjut his soldiers in^mind of 
the victories they had so lately gained : on one side, Sicily 
and Carthage ; on the other Itisdy and Spain, subdued by the 
Rcmians ; and to say all in a word, Hannibal, the great Han- 
nibal, certainly equal, if not superior to Alexander, dtiven 
out of Italy by their triumphant arms ; and, which ought to 
rouse their courage the more, Philip^ whom tb^ now were 
gdng to engage, defeated by them more than once, and 
obliged to fly before them. 

Fired « by these s{>eeches, the soldiers, who, on one side, 
called themselves victors of the East ; and on the other 
conquerors of the West ; the former, fired with the glorious 
achievements of their ancestors ; and the latter, proud of 
the trophies and the victories they had so lately gained, pre- 
pared on each ade for battle. Flamininus, having command- 
ed the righl wing not to move from its post, placed the ele- 
phants in the front of this wing ; and marching with an haugh- 
ty and intrepid air, led on the left wing a^£unst the enemy in 
person. And now ^e skirmishers seeing themselves sup- 
pcxted by the lemons, return to the charge, and b^n the 
attack. 

PhiBp with his light-armed troops, and the right wing of 
his phalanx, hastens towards, the mountains ; commanding 
Nicanor to march the rest of the army immediately after 
him. When he approached the Roman camp, and found his 
light-armed troops engaged, he was exceedingly pfeased at 
the fflght. However, not long after seeing them give wajr, 
and in exceeding want of support, he was obliged to sustam 
them, and engage in a general battle, though the greatest 
part of .his ph^anx was still upon thdr march towards the 
bills where he then was. In the mean time he receives such 
of Ins troops as had been repulsed ; posts them, whether 
horse or loot, on his right wing ; and commands the light- 
armed soldiers and the phalanx to double their files and to 
dose their ranks on the right. 

This being done, as the Romans were near, he commands 
the phalanx to march towards them with their pikes pre- 
sented, and the light-armed to extend beyond them en the 
right and left. Quintius had also at the same time received 
into his intervals those who had begim the fight, and he 

a Hit adhortationiboi atrinqne coiMitati miiitet, pnelio eoneiuniDL alteri Qfi- 
acit, alttn Oceidenti* imperio glonutes, teienteaqoe in bdlam, alii iiwjoniii« 
loram antiqiuun et 4ril>MletUB floiluB, alii Ti{ent«n itcmtxims txpefimentis 
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charged the Macedonians. The onset beiiig began, each side 
sent up the most dreadful cries. PhiUp's right win^ had 
visibly all Uie advantage ; for, as they chargol with impe- 
tivxiity from those hOls with h^ phalanx on the Romans, the 
latter could not sustain tlie shock of troops so wdl closed 
and covered with thdr shields, and whose front presented an 
impenetrable hedge of pikes. The Romans were obliged 
to give way. 

But it was different with regard to Philip's left wing, which 
was but just arrived. As its ranks were broken and sepa- 
rated by the hillocks and uneven ground, Quintius flew to 
liis right wmg, and charged vigorously the left wing of the 
Macedonians, persuaded that if he could but break it, and 
put it in disorder, it would draw after it the other wing, al- 
though victorious. TTie event answered his expectation. 

' As t£is wing, on account of the unevenness and ruggedness 
of the ipound, could not keep in the form of a phalanx, nor 
dot^jile its ranks to give depth to that order of battle m which 
its whde strength consists, it was entirely defeated. 

On this occasion a tribune, who had not above twenty com* 
panies under him, made a movement that contributeid very 
much to the victory. Observing that Philip, who was at at 
l^at distance from the rest of the army, charged the left 
wing of the Romans with vigour, he leaves the right where 
he was (it not being in want o( support), and consultii^ txtAy 
his own reason, and the present disposition of the armies, he 
marches towards the pnalanx of the enemy's right wii^, 
and charges them in the rear with ail his troops. The 
phalanx, on account of the prodigious length of -the pikes» 
and the closeness of its ranks, cannot face about to the rear, 
nor flght man to man. The tribune breaks into it, kitting all 
before him as he advanced ; and the Macedonians, not beii^ 

. able to defend themselves, throw down their arms, and fly. 
What increased the slaughter was, that the Romans who 
\ad giyen way, having rallied, were returned to at|Bck the 
{>halanx in front at the same time. 

Philip, judging at first of the rest of the battle, firom the 
fidvantage he had obtained ii his wing, assured himself of e 
complete victory. But when he saw his soldiers throw dawn 
their arms, and the Romans pouring upon them from befa^^ 
he drew off with a body of troops to some distance from the 
6^eld of battle, and froni thence took a survey of the iwhole 
engagement ; when perceiving that the Romans, who par- 
ried his left wing, extended almost to the summit at the 
mount^ns, he got together all the Thracians and Macedo- 
nwns he could assemble, and endeavoured to save hiaaself by 

After the battte, in every part of which victory had dl^- 
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clared for the Romans, PMlip retired to Tempe, where he 
halted to wait for those who had escaped the defeat. He 
had been so prudent as to send orders to Ijariasa to bum all 
hid papers, that the Romans might not have an opportunity 
of distressing any pf his friends. The Romans pursued for 
some time those who fled. The ^tolians were accused of 
having occasioned Philip's escape, for they amused them- 
selves in plundering his camp, whilst ^e Romans were em- 
ployed in pursuing the enemy ; so that wheirthey returned 
thw founds scarcely any thing in it. They reproached them 
at nrst on that account, and afterwards quarrelled outright, 
each side loading the other with the grossest invectives. On 
the morrow, after having got together the prisoners and the 
rest of the spoils, they marched towards Larissa. The Ro- 
mans lost about seven hundred men in this battle, and the 
Macedonians thirteen thousand, whereof eight thousand died 
in the field, and five thousand were taken prisoners. Thus 
ended the battle of Cynoscephale. 

The ^tolians had certainly signalised themselves in this 
battle, and contributed very much to the victory ; but then 
they were so vain, or rather insolent, as to ascribe the suc- 
cess of it entirely to themselves, declaring, without reserve 
or modesty, that they were far better soldiers than the Ro- 
mans, and spread this report throughout all Greece. Qum- 
tius who was already ofiended at them, for their greedy im- 
patience in seizing the plunder without waiting for the Ro- 
mans, was still more enraged at them for thdr insdent re- 
ports in r^ard to their superior valour. From that time he 
behaved with great coldness towards them, and never inform- 
ed them of any thing relating to public affairs, affecting to 
humble their pride on all occasions. 

These reports seem to have made too strong an impression 
on Qumtius, who ought, in prudence, to have acted with 
more prudeince and caution towards allies so uadul to the Ro- 
mans ; for by thus alienating their affection, he paved the 
way, at a distance, for that open defection, to which the re- 
sentment of the i^tolians afterwards carried them. But had 
he dissembled wisely ; had he shut his eyes and ears to many 
things ; and appeared sometimes ignorant of what the i£to- 
lians might say or do improperly, he might perhaps have- 
remediea every thing. 

Some days after the battle, Philip sent ambassadors to 
Flamininus who was at Larisia, upon pretence of desiring a 
truce for burying the dead ; but in reality, to obt^ an inter- 
view with him. The proconsul agreed to both requests, and 
was so polite as to bid the messenger tell the king, ** That 
** he desired him not to deqxnd." The iEtolians were 
tijghly offended at this message. As these people were nqf 
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wen Mdiuainted wHh the character of the Roinans, and 
judgal of Ifaeir (fiq;>o«tkn from their own, they ima^^ 
that ClamiBiiins woaki not have appeared &.vourable to 
Philip, if the latter had not corrupted turn with bribes ; ani 
they were not aahamed to spread such reports among the 
alhes. 

The Roman general set out, with the confederates, for the 
entrance to Tempe* which was the a{^;K)nited rendezyou& 
He assembled them before the king arrived, to inquire what 
they thought of the conditions of peace. Amynaiadrus, king 
of Athamania, who a|»oke in the name of the rest, said, that 
such treaty a^t to be concluded, as might enable Greece 
to preserve peace and liberty even in the absence of the Ro- 
mans. 

Alexander the ^tcdian spoke next, and said. That if the 

Erocoosul imagined, that in concluding a peace with Philip, 
e should procure a solid peace for the Romans, or lasting 
liberty for the Greeks, he was greatly mistaken ; that the 
coly way to put an end to the Macedonian war, would be to 
drive Pnilip out of his kingdom ; and that this might be very 
easily afiecAed, provided he would take the advantage of the 
present occasion. Alter corroborating what he had advanc* 
ed with several reasons, he sat down. 

Quintius, addressing himsdf to Alexander; ^ You do not 
** know," says he, *' either the character of the Romans^ 
** my views, or the interest of Greece. It js not usual with 
** the^ Romans, after they have engaged in war with a king, 
^* or other power, to ruin him entirely ; and of this Hanoibal 
V and the Carthaginians are a manifest proof. As to my- 
^ self^ I never intended to make an irreconcileable war 
** against Philip ; but have been inclmed to grant him a peace, 
*« whenever he shoidd yield to the conditions mat should bepre- 
" scribed him. You yourselves, iEtolians, in the assemmies 
** which were held for that purpose, never once mentiooed 
^ depriving Philip of his kingdom. Should victory msfxre, 
*' us with such a design, how shameful are such sentiments \ 
** When an enemy attacks us m the field, it is cor business 
" tp rmd him with bravery and haughtiness ; but when he 
^ is foUen, it is the duty of the victor to show moderation, 
*' |;entleness, and humanity. With regard to the Greeks, k 
** IS their interest, I confess, that the kingdom of Macedonia 
** should be less powerfol than formerly ; but it no less con- 
'* cems their wdfere, that it should not be entirely destroy- 
" ed. That kingdom serves them as a barrier against the 
** Thracians and Gauls «, who, were they not checked by it, 
*• would certainly pour down imon Greece, as they have fire- 
" quently done bA^" 

« A «re« i^amker tf OjmU Iui« l«Ued |0 the CQwntriff tiyglpiAj to TfcaiS. 
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Flamfiiinus condoded with declaring, that hh opinion, and 
that of the council, was, that if Philif> woaM promiK to ob^ 
serve iaithfuUytil the conditions which the allies had for- 
merly prescribed, that then a peace should be mnted hhn» 
after having consulted the senate about it ; and that the ^to- 
lians might form whatever resolutions they pleased en this 
occasion. Phseneas, prxtor of the ^tdiatis, having repre- 
sented, in very strong terms, that Philip, if he should escape 
the present danger, would soon form new prefects, and lignt 
up a fresh war, ** I shall take care of that," replied the 
proconsul ; *' and shall take effectual methods to pat it out 
** of his power to undertake any thing against us.' 

The next day Philip arrived at the place appointed for the 
conference ; and three days after, the council being met again, 
he came into it, and spoke with so much prudence and wb- 
dom, as softened the whole assembly. He declared that he 
would accept, and execute, whatever conditions the Romans 
and the allies should prescribe ; and that with regard to 
€v&y thing else, he would rely entirely on the discretion of 
tbd> senate. Upon these words the whole councQ were silent; 
Only Rizneas the ^toUan started some diflBculties, which 
were altogether improper, and for that reason entirely di&> 
regarded. 

But what prompted Flamininus to urge the conclusion of 
the peace was, his having advice, that Antiochus, at the head 
of an army, was marcmng out of Syria, in order to make 
an irruption into Europe. He apprehended, that Philip might 
think of putting his cities into a condition of defence, and 
thereby might gain time. Besides, he was sensible, that 
should another consul come in his stead, all the honour <^ 
that war would be ascribed to him. These reasons prevail- 
ed with him to grant the king a four months' truce ; where- 
upon he recdvol four • hundred talents from him, took De- 
metrius his son,^d some of his friends, as hostages ; and 
gave him permission to send to Rome, to receive such fur- 
ther conditions from the senate aft they should prescribe.. 
Matters being thus adjusted, the parties separated, after 
having mutually promised, that in case a peace should not 
be concluded, Flamininus should return Philip the talents 
and the hostages. This bang done, the several parties con 
cemed sait deputations to Rome ; some to solicit peace, and 
others to throw obstacles in its way. 

* Whilst these measures were concerthig, to bring about a 
general peace, some expeditions, of little importance, were un- 
dertaken in several places, Androsthenes, who commanded 
under the king at Corinth, had a considerable body of troops, 
consisting of above six thousand men : he was defeated in a 

a it9tt hin^td Uioptand Fi«Deh crowns. 6 Liv. 1. iioiiL n* 14—1^ 
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battle by Nkostratus pmtor of the AchBans, who came 
upon hhn unawares, and attacked him at a time when his 
troops were dispersed up and down the plains, and plunder* 
ing the country. The Acamamans were divided in their sen- 
timents, some being for Philip, and others for the Ronnans. 
The latter had laid siege to Leucas. News being brought of 
the victory gained at Cynoscephale, the whole country sub- 
mitted to the conquerors. At the same time the Rhodians 
took Perea» a smul country in Caria, which, as they pre- 
tended, belonged to them, and had been unjustly taken trovEL 
them by the Macedonians. Philip, on the other side, re- 
pulsed the Dardanians, who had made an inroad into his 
kingdom, in order to take advanti^ of the ill state of his 
affan^ After this expedition, the king retired to Thessa- 
lonica. 

• At Rome, the time for the election of consuls beii^ come, 
L. Furius Purpureo and M. Claudius MarceUus were chosen. 
At the same time letters arrived from Quintius, containing 
the particulars of his victory over Philip. They were first 
reaa before the senate, and afterwards to tlie people; and 
public prayers, during five days, were ordered, to thank 
the gods for the protection they had granted the Romans 'ust 
the war against Philip. 

Some days after, the ambassadors arrived to treat of the 
intended peace with the king of Macedonia. The affair was 
debated in the senate. Eadi of the ambassadors made long 
s^)eeches, according to his respective views and interest; 
but, at last, the majority were for peace. The same affidi^ 
being brought before the people, MarceUus, who passion^ 
ately deared to command the armies in Greece, used his ut- 
most endeavours to break the treaty, but all to no purpose ; 
for the people approved of Flamininus's proposal, and rati- 
fied the conditions. The senate then appointed ten of Uie 
most illustrious citizens to go into Greece, in order for them 
to settie, in conjunction with Flanuninus, the affairs of that 
country, and secure its liberties. In the same assembly, the 
Achsans desired to be received as allies of the people of Rome» 
but that afi^r meeting with some difficulties, it was referred 
to the ten commissioners. 

A sedition had broken out in Boeotia, between the parti- 
zans of Philip and those of the Romans, which rose to a great 
height. Nevertheless, it was not attended with any iU coa- 
sequences, the proconsul having soon appeased it. 

^llie ten commissioners, who had set out from Rome to 
setde the afiairs of Greece, arrived soon in that country. 

a A. M. 3808. Ant J. C IM. Polyb. Bxeerpt. Legat . p. 793. 794. JAw. L 
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The chief conditions of the treaty of peace, which they set- 
tled in concert with Flamininus, were as Mow : That all the 
other « cities of Greece both b Asia and Europe, should be 
free, and be governed by then* own laws ; thatf^hilip, before 
Khe celebration of the Isthn^ian games, should evacuate those 
in which he then had ^rrisons ; that he should restore to 
the Romans aU the prisoners and deserters, and deliver up 
to them all the ships that had decks, five feluccas excepted, 
and the galley having sixteen benches of rowers. That he 
should pav* a thousand talents; one half immediately, and 
the other half in ten years, fifty every year by way oSF tri- 
bute. Among the hostages required of him, was Demetri^ 
us his son, who accordingly was sent to Rome. 

In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian war, to 
the great satisfection of the Greeks, and very happity for 
Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, who, though vanqui^- 
ed, might still have an opportunity of finding the Romans 
considerable employment, Antiochus seeing his power con- 
»derabl]r mcreased by his |^orious exploits, which had ac- 
(juired mm the surname of Great, was at that time meditat- 
ing to cany his arms into Europe. If, therefore, Flamini- 
nus, by his great prudence, had not foreseen what would 
Gonoe to pass, and had not speedily concluded this peace ; had 
the war against Antiochus been joined, in the midst of Greece, 
with the war carr)'^ing on against Philip; and had the two 
greatest and most powerfol kings then in the world (Uniting 
their views and interest) invaded Rome at the same time ; 
it is certain, the Romans would have been engaged in as ma- 
ny batties, and as great dangers, as those they had been 
obliged to sustain in the war against Hannibal. 

As soon as this treaty of peace was known, all Greece, 
^tolia excepted, received the news of it with universal joy. 
The ii&abitants of the latter country seemed dissatisfied, and 
inveighed privately against it among the confederates, affirm- ' 
ing that it was nothing but empty words ; that the Greeks 
were amused with the name of liberty, with which specious 
term the Romans covered their interested views. That they 
indeed suffered the cities in Asia to enjoy thdr fireedom ; but 
that they seemed to reserve to themselves those of Eurcpe, 
as Orea, Eretria, Chalcis, Demetrias, and Corinth. , That 
therefore Greece, strictly speaking, was not freed from its 
chains ; and, at most, had only changed its soverdgn. 

These complaints made the proconsul so much the more 
uneasy, as they were not altogether without foundation. The 
commissioners, pursuant to the instructions they had recdv- 

o This woid, •ther, ii pot here in opposttioa to lucta of the Grveten citiet m 
w«re tubjeet to Philip, p«rt of whidi only were restored to tbetr libertiefl becausje 
the Romans thousht it necemry to garrison Chalcis, DeiBetriKSi tnd Cannth. . 
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od Iram Rome, advised Fiamiiwiiis to reatore aM tite Gre^dcs 
t» their Mberty ; but to kieep poBsession of the oitics of Co- 
yimh, Chalets, and Demetrias, vhich were the keys of 
Greece ; and to put strong garrisons, iato theio, tD prevent 
their bdog seized by Antiochtts. He obtained in the coixncil«, 
to have Corinth set at liberty ; but it was resoked there, that 
a strong garrison should be put into the citadel, as well as hi 
the two cities of Chalcis and Demetrias ; and this for a 
time only, till they should be entirely rid of thdr fiears with 
rceard to Afitio(^us. 

it was now the time in which the Istiimian games were to 
be solemnised ; and the expectalaon of what was there to be 
transacted, had drawn thither an incredibie multitude of peo- 
ple, knd persons of the highest rank. The conditions of the 
treaty of pdEKse, which were not jret enticdy made public, 
formed the topic of ati conversations, and various opinions 
were entertained concerning them ; but very few could be 
persuaded, that the Romans would evacuate all the dties 
they had taken. All Greece was in this uncertajnty, when 
the midtitude bdng assembled in the stadium to see the 
games, a herald comes forward, and publishes with a loud 
vcace: The senate and people of Rome, akd Titus 

QUINTIUS THE GEKERALj HAVING OVERCOME PhILIP AKlf 

THE Macedonians, set at liberty from all garri- 
sons, AND TAXES, AND IMPOSTS, THE CoRINTHIANS, THE 
LoCRIANS, THE PhOCIANS, THE EUB<BANS, THE PtHIOT 
AcHi&ANS^ THE" MaGNESIANS, THE ThESSALIAHS, AND 
THE PeRRH^BIANS; declare THEM FREE, AND ORDAIN 
THAT THEY SHALL BE GOVERNED BY THEIR RE$P£CTIVE 
LAWS AND USAGES. 

At these words «, which many heard but imperfect^, be- 
cause of the noise that interrupted ihem, all the spectators 
were filled with excess of joy. They gazed upon, and 
questioned one another with astonishment, and could not 
believe either their «yes or ears ; so like a dream was 
what they then saw and heard. It was thought necessary 
for the herald to repeat the proclamation, which was now 
listened to with the most profound silenoe, so that not a sin- 
gle word of the decree was lost. And now fbUy assured of 
their hfippiness, they abandoned themselves again to the 
higliest transports of joy, and broke into such loud and re- 
peated acclamations, that the sea resounded with tliem at a 

a Audita TQOe prxeonit. majns Kaudiuin Aitt, qiiam quod universum homine» 
caperent. Vis satis credere se quisque audisse ; alii ali^js intueri mimbundi vdat 
fomnii vanam gpeCiem quod ad queoique pertineret, suarnm aatium fldet miar 
mum cvedeiites, proximusiuterrogabaut. Kevocatus praeco— iterum pionunciare 
c-adem. Turn abcerto jam fpituiip tantus cnno dainore plaususest ortus, toUesqne 
repetttus, ut I'acile apnareret, nihil ogiuium bunorum multitudini gnitias, quam 
libertatein, esse. Ludicrum deinde ita raptim peractum e»c, nt naUins nee ani- 
mi pec oeuli spectaeuio inteoti essent. Adeo uiium fpiudtom nroeaccunaveive' 
<kmiuam aliarmin censuin voluptatun. Llv, 1. MxiK. n* 3*. 
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great distaoee ; and some ^a^'ens, which happened to fly that 
iDsUnt over the assembly, fell down in the Ktadiusn : so true 
it is, that d all the blessings of this life, none are so dear to 
nmkind as Mberty ! The f;aine9 and sports were hurried over, 
witboBt any attention being paid to them ; for so great was 
the general joy cqxn this occasion, that it extinguished aH 
other sentiments. 

The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds to the 
Roman general ; and every one being eager to see his deli- 
verer, to salute him, to kiss his hand, and throw crowns and 
festoons of flowers over him ; he would have run the ha- 
zasti of being pressed to death by the crowd, had not the vr- 
goor of Ins years (for he was not above tfairty-tfaree years 
old) and the joy which so glorious a day gave him, sustained 
and enabled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 

And indeed I would ask, whether any mortal .ever saw a 
more h^py or a moi*e glorious day than this was for Fla* 
minimis and the Roman pec^Ie ^ W hat are all the triumphs 
of the world in comparison with what we have seen oft 
this occasioa^ Should we heap together all the trophies, all 
the victories, all the conquests of Alexander and the greatest 
capt^Sy how little would they appear, when opposed to this 
sii^gie action of goodness, humanity, and justice f It is a 
great nBsfortttne to princes, that they ai'e not so sensible as 
3iey ought to be, to so reiined a joy, to so a£^ting and ex* 
quisfte a glory, as that which arises from doing good to many. 

The remembrance « of so delightful a da^, and of the In* 
vahiaMe blessing then bestowed^ was continually renewed, 
and for a long time formed the only subject of conversation 
at aH times and in all places. Eveiy one cried in the highest 
transports of admiration, and a kind of enthusiasm, ^' That 
*• there was a people in the world, who, at their own expense 
** and the hazard of tlieir fives, engage in a war for the-li- 
** berty of other nations; and that, not for theb neighbours 
^ or people situated on the same- continent, but who crossed 
** seas, and sailed to distant climes, to destroy and extirpate 
•* unjast power from the earth, and to establish, universally^ 
** law, equity and justice. That by a single word, and the 
** voice of a herald, liberty had been restored to all the cities 
*• of Greece and Asia. That a great soul could only have 
^ formed such a design ; fe>ut that to execute it was the ef- 
*' feet at once of the highest good fortune ; and the most coiw 
•* sumnoate virtue." 

a Nee prcirnf oinuium modo effuta l;ptitia est; icd per muttot dies Kntii et 
cogHstionibufet senuonibus revocaia Esse aliquiini in terris f»t^mein. quae sua 
isnpeiMi, situ labareae penfinlo, liella K«rrat pio lifotrtattf alivruni ; nee Loc finiti- 
mis^aut ptopioqus vkinitatis honunibus, aut terris comiuemijm»ciis|»if»stet; 
xnaria Crajidat. ne, quod toto orbe teriarum injustuni ioiperium tit. et ubique 

jas, laa. le« pateutissinut sint. Una roce prseeouis liberatas oiniies Gneciae at 
que Asis urbet* |loe spe concipere, audacis aDiuituisse \ ad eftectum adducer 

V iniitit et fiutimae, iogeiitis. L'lv. n. 33. 
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• Thejr called to mind all the great battles which Greece 
had fought for the sake of liberty. ^ After sustaimng 9d 
** many wars,*' said they, " never was its valour crowned 
** with so Uessed a reward, as when straiM;er8 came and took 
** up arms in its defence. It was then, that almost wkhoat 
** shedding a drop of blood, or losii^ scarce one man, it ac- 
** quired' the greatest and noblest of all prizes for which 
** mankind can contend. Valour and prudence are nure at 
^ all times ; but of all virtues, justice is most rare. Agesi- 
^ laus, Lysander, Kicias, and Alcibiades, had great abilities 
'* fcor carrying on war, and gaining battles, both by sea and 
^ land ; but uien it was for themselves and their coontrf , 
** not for strangers and foreigners, they fought That height 
•• of glory was reserved for the Romans." 

Such were the reflections the Greeks made on the present 
atate of affairs ; and the effects soon answered the gtorious 
proclamation made at the Isthmian ^mes ; for the com- 
nissioners separated, to go and put their decree in executian 
in all the cities. 

Flamininus, being returned from Argos, was appointed 
president ci the Nemean games. He ^^scharged. peHbctljr 
wdl all the duties of that employment, and used his utmost 
endeavours to add to the pomp and magmfioence of the fes- 
tival ; and he also published by a herald at these games, as 
he had done at the others, the liberty of Greece. 

As he vi»ted the several cities, he established j;ood regu- 
lations in them, reformed the administration of justice, re- 
stored amity and concord between die citizens, by appeasing 
quarrels and seditions, and recalling the exiles; mflnitdy 
more pleased with being able liy the means of persuasion to 
reconole the GredLS, and to re-establish unity amongst them, 
than he had been in conquering the Macedoiuans; so that li- 
berty seemed the least of the blessings they had received 
from him. And, indeed, of what service would liberty have 
been to the Greeks, had not justice and concord been restor- 
ed among them ? What an example is here for governors of 
provinces ! How happy are the people under m^;istrates of 
this character: 

It is related that Xenocrates the philosopher, having been 
ddivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the oi*ator, out of the 
hands of the tax-gatherers, who were drag^g him to pri- 
wn, in order to make him pay a sum which foreigners were 
obliged by law to pay into the public treasury, and meeting 
soon after the sons of his deliverer, he said to them, •* I re- 
" pay with usury the kindness your fether did me ; for I am 
" the cause that all mankind praise him." But the gratitude 
whwh the Greeks showed Flamininus and tiie Romans, d^ 
a Plat, ill FbmUi. 
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not temtmate merriy im cauang them to be praised, but aliso 
isftnit^ conduced to the augrnentaftion of their power, by 
in^ciRg all nations to confide in them, and rely an the faith 
of their ene^gements. For they not only received such gene- 
rals as the Rjomans sent them, but requested earnestly that 
they nright be sent ; and they called them in, and put them- 
sdves into their hands with joy. And not only natioos and 
cities, but princes and kings, who had complaints to oflRet* 
against the injustice of neighbouring powers, had recourse 
id them, and put themselves in a manner under their safe- 
guard ; so that, in a short time, from an effect oi the divine 
protection (to use a Plutarch's expi^&slon), the whole eaith 
submitted to their empire. 

Cornelius, one of the comnussioners who had dispersed 
themselves up and down, came to the assembly of the Greeks 
which was held at Therms *, a city of i£tolia. He there 
made a Ics^g speech, to exhort the ^toMans to continue firm- 
ly attached to the party for whom they had declared ; and 
never to infringe the alliance they had made with the Ro- 
man». Some of the principal ^teiians complained, but wtlh 
modesty, that the Romans, since the victory ^ey had obtain- 
ed, did not show so ntuch favour as before to their nation . 
Others reproached him, but in harsh and injurious terms, 
that had it not l^een for the ^tolians^ the Romans would nei-* 
ther have conquered Philip, nor have been able to set l6ot in 
Greece. ComeBus, to prevent all disputes and contests, 
which are always of pernicious consequence, was so prudent 
as only to refer them to the senate, assuring t^em, that all 
possible justice would be done them. Accordingly they came 
to that resdution ; and thus ended the war agaiust Philip. 

Sect. IV. 

T^e Romans send an embassy to Antiochus, Conspiracy 
against Ptolemy, Scofiasput to death. 

The war of Macedonia had ended very seasonabljr for the 
Romans, who otherwise would have had upon their hands, 
at the same time, two powerful enemies, Philip and Antio- 
chus t for it was evident that the Romans would soon be 
obliged to proclaim war against the king of Syria, who en- 
larged his conquests daily, and undoubtedly was preparing 
to Cross over into Europe. 

A ©£» <rwvE(pcnrT0fi(V8. / 

h AeeMdins t« Ltry, it wt> at TkermMyHe. It k dwibced whcikef ke \mi - 
JQ«tly ttaaskited Polybiu* in tliii pbce; if i ti^v »cK ®t^iunwv <7vvo(Ji.v. This 
is nkl of KB ftuembly of ^fiiolioni io the city «f TfaenMe which n in 4Bt«lia. 
CC2 
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• After haviQc: left' himfldf nothing to fear oo tlie aide d 
Coelosyria and IPalesdne, bv the awance he had concluded 
with the kin^ of Egypt, and possessed himadf of several ci- 
ties of Asia Minor, and among them that of Ephesus, he 
took the most proper measures for th^ soccessctf his deaaga^ 
and the reinstating lumself in the possesion of all thoee kmg-^ 
doms w^uch he pretended had formerly bdonged to his an- 
cestors. 

Smyrna, Lampsacus, and the other Grecian cities of Asia, 
who enjoyed their liberty at tliat time, seeing plainly that he 
intended to bring them under subjection, resolved to defend 
themselves. But being of themselves unable to resist so 
powerful an enemy, they had recourse to the Romans for 

Iirotectioo, which was soon granted. The Romans aaw plahi- 
y, that it was their interest to check the progress of Antio- 
chus towards the west ; and how fatal the consequence 
would be, should they suffer him to extend his power 1^ 
settling on the coast o( Asia, according to the plaa he had 
laid down. They were therefore very glad of the opportu- 
nity those free cities gave them, of opposing it ; and imme- 
diately sent an embassy to him. 

Beiore the ambassadors had time to reach Aadochus, he 
had already sent off detachments from his army, whidl had 
formed the sieges df Smyrna and Lampsacus. That prince 
had passed the Hellespont in perscm with the 'rest of it, 
and possessed himsdf (» all the Thracian Chersonesus. Find- 
iog the city of Lysimachia ^ all in ruins (the Thradans hav* 
inp; demolished it a few years before) he began to rebuild i^ 
with the design of fbundmg;a kingdom there for Seleucushis' 
second son ; to bring all the country round it und^ hisdo- 
mmion, and to make this city the capital of the new king- 
dom. 

At the very time that he was revolving all these newpro- 
jects, the Roman ambassadors arrived in Thrace. They 
came up with him at Selymbria, a city of that cauntry, and 
were attended by some deputies from the Grecian cities In 
Asia. In the first conferences, the whole time was passed 
in mutual civilities, which appeared sincere ; but when they 

£roceeded to business, the face of affairs was soon changed. 
I. Cornelius, who spoke on this occasion, required Antiochus 
to restore to Ptolemy the several cities in Asia, which he 
had taken from him ; to evacuate all those which had beoi 
ix)ssessed by Philip ; it not being just that he should reap the 
iruits of the war, which the Romans had carried on against 
that prince ; and not to molest such of the Grecian cities of 
Asia «B enjoyed tbdr liberty, he added, that ^he Romaic 

"^i'Stl^^^ «^l«i|^^ 

Tiite «Hj ttood oa the btfcmaj qrnpek pf the penliaolfc 
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^rere greatly saqMised at Aotiochus, for crossing into Eu- 
rope with two such numerous armies, and so powerful a 
ik«t ; and ^ rebuilding Lysimachia, an undertaking which . 
could have no other view but to invade them. 

To all this Antiochus answered, that Ptolemy should have 
full satisfaction, when his marriage, which was already con- 
cluded, should be solemnized. That with regard to such 
Grecian cities as desired to retain their libeities, it was from 
him and not from the Romans they were to receive it. With 
respect ta Ly^machia, he declared, that he rebi^t it, with 
the design of making it the residence of Seleucus his son ; 
that Tlmce, and the Chersonesus, which was part of it, be- 
longed to him ; that they had been conquered from Lysima- 
chus by Seleucus Nicator, one of his ancestors ; and that he 
came thither as into his own patrimony. As to Asia, and 
the cities he had taken there from Philip, he knew not what 
right the Romans could have to them ; and therefore he de- 
sired them to interfere no further in the affairs dF Asia than 
he did with those of Italy. 

The Romans desiring that the ambassadors of Smyrna and 
.Lampsacus mig^t be called in, they accordingly were ad-< 
mittea They spoke with so much freedom, as incensed 
Antiochus to that degree, that he cried in a pasaon, that the 
Romans had no business to judge of those afmirs. Upon this 
the assembl]^ broke up in great disorder, none of the paFties 
received satisfaction, and tne whole seemed, to make a rup- 
ture inevitable. 

During these negotiations, a report was spread that Ptole- 
my Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus Immediately thought 
himself master of Egypt, and accordingly went on board his 
fleet, in order to go and take possession of it. He left hia 
son Seleucus at Lysimachia witti the army, to complete the 
projects he had formed with regard to those parts. He first 
went to Ephesus, where he caused all his smps in that port 
to join his neet, in order to s^l as soon as posable for Egypt. 
On bis arrival at Patara in Lycia, certain advice was brought 
that tiie report which was spread concerning Ptolemy's death 
was fiklse. He then chan^ his course, and made for the 
island of Cyprus, in order to sieze it ; but a storm tliat arose 
sunk many of his slnps, destroyed a great number of his men 
and frustrated all his measures. Bethought himself very 
happy in having an opportunity of entering the harbour of 
Seteucia with his fleet, which he there refitted, and went and 
-wintered in Antiochia, without making any new attempt that 
year. 

« The foundation of the rumour which was spread of Pto< 
iemy's death, was from a conspiracy having been really foniVi 
a Polyb* L &Tli. p. 77l'-«773. 
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ed gainst his life. This plot was contrived by Scopas. That 
general sedng himself at the head of all -the foreigii troops, 
the greatest part d which were ^to^ans (hiseountiymen) 
imagined that with so formidable a body of well-disciplined 
veteran forpcs, it would be easy for him to usurp the crown 
durmg the king's minority. His plan was already fbrnaed ; 
and had he not let slip the opportunity, by wasting the time 
in consulting and debatiitg with his friends, instead of actii^, 
he would certsmly ha^'e succeeded. Aristomenesthe prime 
minister, being apprised of the conspiracy, laid Scopas imder 
an arrest; after which, he was examkied before the coandl, 
found guilty, and executed with all his accomphcea This 
plot made the government confide no longer in the Mx^i&aeoB, 
who till then had been in great esteem for their fiddity : 
most of them were removed from then* eropteyments, and 
sent into their own country. After Scopas's death, immense 
treasures were fbund in his coffers, which he had amassed 
by plundering the provinces over wl^ch he commanded. As- 
Scopas, during the course of his victories^ in Palestine, had 
subjected lud»a and Jerusalem to the Egyptian empire, the 
greatest part of his treasures arose, no doubt, from thetice. 
The tra^isition from avarice to perfidy and treason is often 
very short ; and the fidelity of that general^ who ^scorers a 
passion fbr nches* cannot^ be safely rtlted on. 

One of Scopas's principal accomplioes was Diciaearcliiis, 
who formerly had been admiral to rhilip* s^K <^ Mi^exlo- 
nia. A very strange action is related of this man. That 
prince having con^Kuanded Mm to fdU upon the islands called 
Cyclades, in operi violation of the most solenfm treaties^ be- 
fore he came out of the harbovir^ he set up two altars, one 
to Injustice and the other to Impiety ; »id ofi^red sacrifices 
on both, toinsulti as one would imaginei at the same time, 
both gods and men. As this wretch has so greatly dMn- 
guished himself by his crimes, Aristomenes distingabhed 
him also fjhom the rest of the conspirators in his execution. 
He dispatched all the others by poison, but as for Dicsear- 
chus, he caused him to die in exquisite torments* 

The contrivers of the conspiracy being pbt to death, and 
all their measures entirely defeated, the king was- declared 
of age, though he had not yet (|uite attained the years ap- 
pointed by the laws, and was set upon the throne with great 
pomp and solemnity. He thereby took the government upon 
nimself, and accordingly be^an to transact bu^ness. As long 
as Aristomenes was in administration under him, all things 
went well ; but when the king conceived disgust for tliat 
fexthfiil and able minister, and not long after put him to death 
(to nd himself of a man whose virtue was ofi^sive to him), 
♦ne remainder of his reign was one continued series of disor- 
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d^ and conftision. His sQbjects laboured now under as 
many evils, and even greater, than in lus Other's reign, when 
vice was most triumphant 

• When the ten commissioners, \7ho were sent to settle 
the affiirs of Philip, were returned to Rome, and made their 
report, they told the senate, that thev must expect and pre- 
pare for a new war, which would be still more dan{|poiis 
than that they had just before terminated ; that Antiochus 
had crossed into Europe with a strong army, and a consider- 
ate fleet ; that upon a folse report which had been spread 
concerning Ptolemy's death, he nad set out, in order to pos- 
sess himsdf of Egypt, and that otherwise he would have 
made Greece the seat of ^e war ; that the ^tolians, a 
people naturally restless and tuibulent, and disgusted with 
nome, would certainly rise on that occasion ; that Greece 
fostered in its own bosom a tyrant (Nabis) more avaricious 
. and crud than any of his predecessors, who was meditating 
how to enslave it ; and therefore, having been restored in 
vain to its liberty by the Romans, it woiud only change its 
sovereigD, and would fall under a more grievous captivity 
than b^Dre, especially if Nabis shoidd continue in poraessioii 
cf the city of Argos. 

Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Nabis, and 
they were particularly vigilant over all Antiochus's steps. 
He had just before left Antiochia, in the beginning of Uie 
^ring, in order to go to Ephesus ; and had scarce left it, 
when Hannibal arrived there, and claimed his protection. 
That general had lived unmolested in Garths^, during six 
years, from the conclusion of the peace with the Romans : 
but he was now suspected of holding a secret correspcmdence 
with Antiochus, and of forming with him the design of car- 
rying the war into Italy. His enemies sent advice of this se- 
cretly to the Romans, who immediately deputed an embassy 
to Garthage, more particularb^ to inform themselves as to 
the feet ; with orders, in case the proofs should be manifest^ 
to require the Garthaginians to deuver up Hannibal to them. 
But that general * bad too much penetration and foresight, 
and had been too long accustomed to prepare for storms, 
even in the greatest calms, not to suspect their design ; so 
that before thw had an q>portunity to execute their com- 
mission, he withdrew privately, got to the coast, and went on 
board a slup which amays lay ready by his or(ler against 
such an pccaaon. He escaped to Tyre, and went from 
thence to Antioch, where he expected to find Antiochus, 
but was obliged to follow him to Ephesus. 

« A. M. 3tM. Ant. J. C. 195. LW. 1. xxxiii n. 44«-l9. Jiudn. I xmx\. c f. 

A Scd ras AnnilMileni nan dia 1atait« rittun ad proipMieada caTendtque periculft 

Mritmn; nee minotin aecnndUadveryi, qown In adrenis ncaiKni oogitanfNn. 
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He Mrwed tiMre exaotly at tke eiine thdt the pnnce w» 
in suspense whether he should engage in a war wUh the Ro- 
mans. The arrival of Hannibal gave him great satis&ction. 
He did not douht, but with the counsel and assiafeance of a 
roan who had so often dented Hie Romans^ and who had 
thereby justly aequuved l^e repHtaitioR of bemg the greatlest 
general of the agf?, he should be able to complete all his de- 
signs. He now thougM^ ol nothing but victories and con^ 
(|ue8ts. Aecordii^ly, war was resolved, and all that year 
and the foHowine were employed in maJdi^ the neceasaiy 
preparations. Nevertheless^ during that iSme, embassies 
were sent on both sides, i^on pretext of an aceommodatioB ; 
but, in reality,, to gain time, and see what the enemy were 
d<^, 

^ With regard to Greece, all the staf es, except the i£to- 
lians, whose secret discontent I noticed before, eiQ(^ed the 
sweets of liberty and peace, and in that condition admired 
no less the temperance^ justice, and moderation of the Ro- 
man victor, than they had before admired his courage and 
intrepidity in the field. Such was the state of things^ when 
Qobtius i*eeeived a decoee from- Rome^ by which he was 
perrnitted to declare war against Nabis* Upon this^ he cxm* 
venes the contederates at Corinth, and after acquaintsng them 
with the cause of their meeting, " You perceive," says he, 
'* that the subject of the presait deliberation solely regards 
" you. Our business is to determine, whether Argos,. an Wk* 
'* dent and most illustrious city, situated in the midsd of 
** Greece, shall enjoy its liberty in common with the rest of 
" the cities ; or, whether it shall continue subject to the ty- 
•* rant of Sparta, who has seized it. This' afiair concerns 
**' the Romans no otherwise, than as the slavery of a single 
•* city would bereave them of the glory of having delivered 
" aH Greece. Consider therefore what is to be done, and 
" your resolutions shall determine my eondoct." 

'No doubt could be entertained as to the sentiments of the 
assembly : the <^tolians alone couki not forbear showing 
their resentment against the Romans, which they carried so 
high, as to charge Uiem with breach of faith in keeping pos- 
session of Chalet and Demetrias, a^ a time that they boast- 
ed their having restored liberty to the whole of Greece^^ 
They inveighed no less against the rest erf their allies, who,' 
in their turn, desired to h^ secured firom the rapine of the 
iEtolians, who (according to them) were Gree)i:s only in 
name, but real enemies in their hearts. The dispute grow- 
ing warm', Quintius obliged them to debate only on the sub-' 
ject before them ; upon which, it was unanimously resolved, 
that war should be declared against Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
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in case he should refbse to restjbre Argos to its former li* 
berty ; and every one premised to send a speedy succ ^ur, 
wbidh was fsuthfuUv performed. Aristronus, general cf the 
Achzans, jdned Quintius near Cleone, with ten thousand 
foot and a thousand horse. ' 

Philips on his part, sent fi&een hundred men, ^d the 
Thessalians four hundred horse. Quintius's brother an-ived 
also with a fleet of forty galleys, to \^hich the Rhodians and 
king Eumenes joined theirs. A great number <rf I^aceda- 
raonian exiles came to the Ronnan camp, in hopes of having 
an cppd-tunity of returning to their native countr}\ They 
liad Agesipolis at their head, to whom the kingdom of Spar- 
ta justly belonged. When but an infant he had been expell- 
ed by tycurgus, the tyrant, after the death of Cleomenes. 

The allies designed at first to besiege Argos, but Quintius 
tlK)«ight itvmore advisable to noarch directly against the ty- 
rant. He had greatly strengtiiened the fortifications of Spar- 
ta ; and had sent for a thousand chosen soldiers firom Crete 
whom he joined to the other thousand he had already among 
his forces. He had three thousand other foreign troops in 
his service ; and, besides these, ten tlunisand natives of the 
country, exclusively of the Hdots. 

At the same time he also concerted measures to secure 
1m mself ^m domestic commotions. Having caused the peo- 
2^e to come unarmed to the assembly, and having jposted 
armed soldiers round them ; after some little preamble, he 
declared, that as the {^resent juncture of afiah*8 obliged him 
to take some precautions for his own safety, he therefore 
was determined to imprison a certdn numb^ of citizens, 
i;^hom he had just cause to suspect ; and that the instant the 
enemy should be repulsed (Mrhom, he said, he had no reason 
to fear, provided things were quiet at home), he would re- 
lease those prisoners. He then named about eighty yeuths 
of tile principal families ; and throwing them into a secure 
prison, ordeml all their throats to foe cut the night following. 
Healso put to death in the viliages a great number of the He- 
lots, who were suspected of a design to desert to the enemy* 
> Having by this barbarity spread universal terror, he pre- 
pared tor a vigorous defence ; firmly resolved not to quit the 
cit^ duong the ferment it was in, nor hazard a battle against 
troops much sujperior in number to his own. 

Quintius havmg advanced to the Euixitas, which runs al- 
most under the walls of the city, whilst he was forming his 
camp, Nabis detached his foreign troops against him. As 
the JRomaos did not expect such a sally, because they had 
not been apposed at all upon their march, they were at first 
put into some disorder, but soon recovering themselves, they 
repulsed the en^my to the walls of tl)e ci^. Qn tl>e mor*' 
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row, Quintius leai&i^ his troops, in order of battle, near the 
river on the other side of the ci^ ; when the rear guard 
had passed, Nabis caused his foreign troops to attack it 
The Komans instantly faced about, and the charge was very 
vident on both sides ; but at last the foreigners were broken 
and put to flight. Great numbers of them were kiUed ; for 
the Achxans, who were well acouainted with the country, 
pursued them every where, and gave them no quarter. 
Quintius encamped near Amycls ; and after ravaging all 
the beautiful plains that lay round the city, he removed his 
camp towards the Eurotas ; and from thence ruined the val- 
leys, at the foot of mount Taygetus, and the lands lying near 
the sea. 

At the same time, the proconsul's brother, who command- 
ed the Roman fleet, laid siege to Gythium, at tliat time a 
stroi^ and very important city. The fleets of Eumenes and 
the Khodians came up very seasonably ; for the besieged 
defended themselves with great courage. However, after 
making a long and vigorous defence they surrendered. 

The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city ; and 
therefore sent a herald to Quintius, to demand an interview, 
which was granted. Besides several other arguments in his 
own feivour, on which Nabis l£ud great stress, he insisted 
strongly on the late alliance which the Romans, and Quin- 
tius himself, had concluded with him in the war agamst Phi- 
lip ; an alliance, on which he ou^ht to rely the more, as the 
I&mans professSed themselves faithfol and religious observ- 
ers of treaties, which they boasted their having never vio- 
Iftted. That nothing had been changed on his part, since 
the treaty ; tliat he was then what he had always been ; and 
had never given the Romans any new occasion for com- 
plamts or reproaches. These arguments were very just ; 
andf to say tne truth, Quintius had no solid reasons to op- 
pose to them. Accordingly, In his answer, he only expa- 
' tiated in random complaints, and reproached him with ia& 
avarice, cruelty, and tyranny ; but was he less covetous, 
cruel, andt]|^rannical,at the time of the treaty } Nothing was 
concluded in this first interview. 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city of Argos» 
since the' Romans required it ; as also, to give them up th^ 
prisoners and deserters. He de^red Quintius, in case he 
had any other demands, to put them into writing, in order 
that he might deliberate upon them with lus mends ; to 
which Quintius consented. The ]loman general also held a 
coundl with his allies. Most of them were d[ opinion, that 
they should continue the war against Nabis which could only 
terminate gloriously, dther by extirpating the tyrant, or at 
least lus tyrainny; fw'tbat otb^rwi^, nobody could be as- 
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sored that the liberty of Greece was restored. That.if the 
Romans made as^ kind of treaty with Nabis, that would be 
acknowledging him in a solemn manner, and giving a sane- 
lion to his usurpation. Quintius was for concluding a peace, 
because he was afraid that the Spartans were capable of sus- 
taining a long siege, during which the war with Antiochus 
might break out on a sudden, and he not be4n a condition to 
act with his forces against him. These were his pretended 
motives for dealing an accommodation ; but the true reason 
was, his being apprehensive that a new consul would be ap- 
p<)inted to succeed him^in Greece, and by that means deprive 
hini of the glory of having terminated this war ; a motive 
which commoidy influenced the resolutions of the Roman 
generals more than the good of the public. 

Finding that none of his reasons could make the least im- 
pression on the allies, he pretended to accede to their (pinion, 
and by that artifice brought them all over to his own. ** Let 
*' us besiege Sparta,'* says: he, ** since you think it proper, 
" and exert ourselves to the utmost for the success of our 
** enterprise. As you are sensible that si^;es are dtei pro- 
" tracted to a greater length than is generally desired, let us 
^* resolve to take up our winter-quarters here, since it must 
*• be so ; this is a resolution worthy of your courage. I have 
** a sufiKcient number of troops tor canying oii this siege ; but 
** the more numerous they are, the greater supply of pro^- 
" visions and convoys will be necessary. The winter that 
" is coming on exhibits nothing to us but a naked, ruined 
*• country, from which we can have no forage. You see the 
*• great extent of this city, and consequently the great num- 
** ber of catapults, battering-rams, and other oiachines of 
*• all kmds that will be wanting. Write each of you to your 
** cities, in order that they may furnish you speedily, in an 
** abundant manner, with all things necessary. We are 
** obliged in hondlkr to carry on this siege vigorously •; and it 
** would be shameful for us, after having begun it, to be re- 
** duced to abandon our enterprise." Every one then mak- 
ing his own reflections, perceived a great many difficulties 
which he had not foreseen ; and was fiilly sensible that the 
proposal th^ were to make to their cities would meet with 
a very ill reception, when private persons would find them- 
selves obliged to contribute, out of their own purses, to the 
expense of the war. Changing therefore immediately their 
resolutions, they gave the Roman general fuU hberty to act 
is he should think proper, for the good of his rq>ubiic, and 
:he interests of the allies: 

Upon which QuiAtius, admitting none inte his council but 
he principal officers of the army, agreed, in concert with 
tiem, on the conditions of peace to ))^ pifiered the tyrs»it* 

VOL. VI. B d 
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The chief were ; That, withtn ten days, Nabis shoald eva* 
cuate Argos, and all the rest of tfaecKiei of Arg^lis ^oii- 
!K)ned bv his troops ; that he should restore to the maritime 
dties all the galleys he had ta&.en from them ; and that he 
himself shoald keep only two felaccas, with sixteen oarseach; 
that he should surrender up to the dti» in alliance with the 
Romans, all their prisoners, desertera, and ^ves ; tlat he 
shoald also restore to the Lacedaemonian exfles, sach of thdr 
"srives and children as were willing to foHow them, witfaanrt; 
however, foriing them to do so ; that he should give five 
hostages, to ^ chosen by the Roman general, c^ which his 
son slMJuld be one ; that he should pay down an hundred ta- 
lents of sihner \ and afterwards fifty talents, annually, during 
eight years. A truce was granted for six months, that aU 
parties might have time to send ambassadors to Home, in 
order tiiat the treaty might be ratified there. 

The tyrant was not satisfied with any of these articles; 
bat he was sufprised. and thought himself happy, that no 
mention had been made of recaUing the exiles. \Vhen the 
particulate of this treaty were known in the city, it raised a 
general sedition, from the necessity to which it reduced pti- 
vate persons, of restoring many things they w»« not wiung 
to be deprived of. Thus, no farther menticxi was made ^ 
peace, and the war began agun. 

Quintius was now resolved to carry on the siege with peat 
vigour, and be^ by examining very atteTitivdfy the smia- 
tion and condition ot the city. Sparta had been a longtime 
without walls > disdaining every other kind of fortification 
than the bravery of its citizens. N/alls had been built in 
Sparta, only since the tyrants governed it; and those alone 
in places which lay open, and were easy of access: ail the 
other parts were defended only by then: natural atuatkn, aui 
by bodies of troops posted in them. As Quintius's army 
was veiy numerous (consisting of above ifty thousand men, 
because he had sent for all the land as wdl as the naval 
forces) he resdved to make it extend quite round the dty, 
and to attack it at the same time on all sides, in order to 
strike the inhabitants with terror, and render them incapa- 
ble of knowing on which side to turn themselves. Accord- 
B^6^y* the city beinp^ attacked on all sides at the same instant, 
and the danger bein^ every where equal, the tynmt did noit 
know how to act, either in giving orders^ or in sendiDg suc- 
cours, and was quite distracted. 

The Lacedaemonians sustained the attacl^s of the befflmri, 
as long as they fought in defiles and narrow places. Their 
darts and javelins dia Httle execution, because, as they press- 
ed on one another, they could not stand firm on their KCt, and 
# An liQnAred dw^»tiMl cnwRt* 
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liad nottheif armsat liberty (edkcharcetheni whh stretfigth. 
17he Romans drawing near the city, found themselves on a 
sudden overwhekned with stones and tiles, thrown at them 
liXKii the house-tops. However, laying thdr shields over 
tbeir heads, they came forward in the form of the tftudo^ or 
tortoise, by which they were entirely covered from the darts 
and tiles. When the Romans advanced into the broader 
stneets, the Lacedftmonian& being no longer able to sustain 
their efforts, nor make head against them, fled and withdrew 
to the most crmy and rugged eminences. . Nabis, imagining 
the city was takoo, was greatly perplexed how to roa&e his 
escape. But one of his cnief pomm^iders saved the city, by 
«ettffig fire to such edifices as were near the wall. The 
houses were soon in flames; the fire spread on all sides; 
and the smoke alone was capal^ of stopping the enemy. 
Such as were without the city, and attacked the wall, were 
forced to move to a distance from it ; and those who were 
got into the city, fearing that the spreading of the flames 
would cut off their communication, retired to their trot^Sb 
<2u]iRins then caused a retreat to be sounded ; and after hav- 
ing almost taken the ctty, was obliged to march his troops 
back into the camp. 

The three following days he took advantage of the terror 
with wMch he had. filled theinlud>itants, sometimes by mak- 
ing new attacks, and at o^er times by stopping up different 
places Y^ith works; in order that the besieged might have 
no <q;>pc»rtttmty to escape, but be lost to all hopes. Nabis, 
. aedng things desperate, d^uted Pythagoras, to Quintkis, 
to treat of an accommo^tion. The Roman general refused 
at first to hear him, and commanded him to leave the camp. 
But the petitioner, throwing himself at his feet, after many 
iitf reaties, at last obtained a truce upon the same conditions 
as had fc|een prescribed before. Accordin|;ly the money wai 
paid, and the hostages delivered to Quintius. 

Whilst these things were dcwig, the Argives, who, from 
the repeated advices they had, imagined that Lacedsmonia 
was taken, restored themselves to liberty, by driving out 
their garrison. Quintius, after granting Nabis a peace, and 
taking leave of Eumenes, the Rhodians, and his brother ( who 
i«tumed to thdr respective fleets), repaired to Argos, whose 
inhabitants he found in incredible transports of joy. The 
Nemsan games, which could not be celd)rated at the usual 
time, because of the war, had been put oflT till the arrival of 
the Roman general and lus army. He performed all the 
honours of them, and distributed the prizes, or rather, he 
bimsdf was the show. The Arpves, especially, could not 
take off their eyes from a man^ who had undertaken that 
var merely on their account, had freed Ibem from a cruel 
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and ignomituoDS daveiy, and rtttored thi-m totlieir anokoi 
Uberty. 

The Achacans were g[reatly pleated to see the city of Ar- 
g06 again in alliance with tnem, and restored to all their 
privileges ; but Sparta being still enslaved; and a tjnramt snf* 
fcred in'the midst of Greece, gave an alloy to their joy, and 
Tendered it less perfect. 

With regard to the ^tolians, it may be affitmed, thafe the 
peace granted to Kabis was their triumph. From the time 
Of that shameful and inglorious treaty (for so ^ley called it) 
Ihey exclaimed in all places against the Romans. They ob- 
served, that in the war against Philip, the Romans had not 
laid down their arms, till after they liad forced that prince 
to evacuate all the cities of Greece. That hcrfe, on the 
contraiy, the usurper was maintained in the peaceable pos- 
session of Sparta ; whilst the lawful king (meaning Agesi- 
polis^ who had served under the proconsul, smd so msoiy il- 
lustrious citizens of Sparta, were condemned to pass the re- 
mainder of their days in banishment In a word that the 
Romans had made tnemselv^ the tyrant's guards and pro- 
tectors. The ^tolians, in these complaints, confined their 
views sdely to the advantages of liberty ; but in great a£^rs, 
men dioold have an eye to all things, should content them- 
selves with what they can exeaite with success, and not at- 
teinpt a thousand schemes at once. Such were the motives 
of QunYtius, as he himself wfll show hereafter. 

Quintius returned from Argos to Elatia, from whence he 
had set out to carry on the war with Sparta. He spent tiie 
Whole winter in administering justice to the people, in recon- 
ciling cities and private fammes, in regulating the goyem- 
ment, and establishing order in all places; tlrnigs which, 
properly speaking, are the real fruits of peace, the most 
glorious employment of a ccfiqoeror, and a catain proof of 
a war's being undertaken on just and reasonable motives. 
The ambassadors of Nabis being arrived at Rome, demand* 
ed and obtained the ratification of the treaty. 

• In the beginning of the spring, Quintius went to Corinth, 
where he had convened a general assembly of the deputies 
of all the cities. There he represented to them, the j<^ mid 
ardour with which the Romans had complied with the in* 
treaties of the Greeks when they implored their succoar; 
and had made an alliaince with them, which he hoped nei- 
ther side would have occasion to repent. He gave lan ac- 
count, in few words, of the actions and enterprises of the 
Roman generals his predecessors; and mentioned his owt\ 
with a modes^ of expression that heightened their merit. He 
was heard wiUi universal applause, except when he began 

^ tfA>M.3810. Ant. J. C. 194. 
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to speak of NaUs ; on which occasian, the asaembly,' bv a 
modest murmur, diacovered their grief and surprise, tnat 
the deliverer of Greece should have left, in so renowned a ^ 
cit)r as Sparta, a tyrant, not only insupportable to his own ' 
country^ but formidable to all the rest (tf the cities* 

Quintius, who was not ig;norant of the di^>osition of peo« 
pie's minds with regard to him, thought proper to give an 
account of his conduct in a few words. He confessed, that 
no accommodation ought to have been made with the tyrant, 
could this have been done without hazarding the entire 
destruction cf Sparta. But, as there was reason to fear that 
tlus considerable city would be involved in the same ruin 
with Nabis, he therefore had thought it more prudent to let 
the tyrant live, weakened and incapable of doing harm, as 
he now was^ than perhaps to run the hazard, should they 
•mploy too vkdent remedies, of destroying the city, and that 
by the very endeavours employed to deliver it. 

He addled to what he had said of past transactions, that 
he was preparing to set out for Italy, and to send the whole 
army tmtho*. That before ten days should be at an end, 
they should hear that the garrisons of Demetrias and Chal- 
cis were withdrawn, and that he would surrender to the 
Achsans the citadel of Corinth. That this would show, 
whether the Romans or iEltolians were most worthy of be- 
lief; whether the latter had the least foundation for the re- 
port they spread universally, that nothing could be of more 
dangerous consequence to a peof^e, than to trust the Romans 
with their liberties ; and that they only shifted the yoke, in 
accepting that republic for their master instead of the Ma-^ 
€:edotiians. He concluded with saying, that it was well known 
the ^tdians were not over prudent and discreet either in 
thar words or actions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to judge of 
tlieir friends, not from words but actions; to be cautious whom 
they trusted, and against whom it was proper for them to 
guard. He exhorted them to use their liberty with mode- 
ration ; that with this wise precaution, it was of the highest 
advantage to private persons as well as to dties ^but that» 
mthout moderation, it became a burthen to others, and even 
pernicious to those who abused it. I'hat the cluef men in 
cities, the different orders that compose them, and the citi- 
zens themselves in general, shoidd endeavour to preserve a 
perfect harmony ; uiat so long as they should be united, nd- 
ther kings nor grants would be able to distress them ; that 
discord and sedition opened a door to dai^;ers and evils of 
ever^ kind, because the party which finds itself weakest 
withm, seeks for support without ; and chooses rather to call 
in a foreign power to its aid, than submit to its fonow-dUsen*. 
Bd2 
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He cwirJiidfri Ub •peech by oonjiuing them, in the nuldest 
and modt gentle terms, to preserve and miuntain by thdr 
prudent cmiuct, the liberty which they owed to foreign 
arms; and to make the Romans sensible, that in restoring 
them to their freedom, they had not afforded their protectioii 
nod beneficence to persons unworthy of it 

This counsel was received as the advice of a father to his 
children. Whilst he ^M)ke in this manner, the whole assem- 
bly wept for joy, and Quintius himself could not refrain from 
tears. A gentle murmur expressed the sentiments of aU 
that were present They gazed upon one another with ad- 
miration ; and every one exhorted his neighbour to receive 
with gratitude and respect, the words of the Roman general, 
as so many oracles, and imprint the remembrance of them 
deeply in thdr heaits. 

After this, Quintius causing silence to be made, desbred 
that they would inquire strict]^ after such Roman citizens as 
might sBU remain m slavery m Greece, and send them to 
him in Thessaly in two months ; adding, that it would iU be- 
come them to leave those in captivity to whom th^ were 
indebted for thdr freedom. All the people replied with the 
highest applauses, and thanked Quintius, in partioidar, for 
hinting to them so just and indis])ensible a dut}". The num- 
ber of these slaves was very considerable. They were taken 
by Hannibal in the Punic war; but the Romans refonng to 
redeem them, they had been sold. It cost the Achxans alone 
an hundred talents, that is, an hundred tliousand crowns, to 
rdmburse the masters the price they had paid for the slaves, 
at the rate of about "> twelve pounds ten shillings an head ; 
consequently the number here amounted to twelve hundred. 
The reader may form a judgment, m proportion, of all the 
rest of Greece. Before the assembly broke up, the garrison 
was seen marching down from the citadel, and afterwards 
out of the city. C^ibtius followed it soon after, and with- 
drew in the midst of the acclamations of the people, who 
called him their saviour and deliverer, and implored Heaven 
to bestow all possible blessings iq>on him. 

He wifSidrew in the same manner the garrisons frtxn 
Chalcis and Demetrias, and was receivec* in those cities with 
the like acclamations. From thence he went into Thessaly, 
where he found every thing in need of reformation, so gene- 
ral was the disorder and confusion. 

At last he embarked for It^, and upon his arrival at 
Rome entered it in triumph. The ceremony lasted three 
days, durine which he exbit»ted to the people (amidst the 
other pomp) the precious spoils he had taken in the wars 
against Philip and>fabis. Demetrius, soii of the fonner.,and 
Armenes, of the latter, wei-e among the hostages, and gitic* 
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1 the victor's triumph. But the noblest ornament of it was 
le Roman citizens, delivered from slavery, who followed 
le victor's car, with their heads shaved as a mark of the li- 
srty to which they had been restored. 

Sect. V. 

fntiochus and the Romans prepare far ivar, Tlie latter 
send troops against Mibis, He is killed. 

« Andodius and the Romans were preparing for war. Am- 
bassadors were arrived at Rome, in the name of all th^ 
yfeeks, from a great part of Asia Minor, and from several 
Jugs. They were &vourably received by the senate ; but 
ls the affairs of king Antiochus required a long examination, 
t was referred to Quintius and the commissioners who were 
-etumed from Asia. The debates were carried on with great 
varmth on bodi sides. The ambassadors of the kmg were 
nirprised, as their sovereign had sent them merely to con- 
clude an alliance and friendship with the Romans, that the 
atter slianld pretend to prescribe laws to him as to a con- 
i^uered monarch ; and nominate those cities which he might 
keq), and such as he was to abandon. Qtiintius, in concert 
with his colleagues, after a great mai^ speeches and replies, 
declared to the king's ambassadors, that the Romans per- 
sisted in the resolution they had taken to deliver the Gre- 
cian cities of Asia, as they had done those of Europe ; and 
that they might see whetner Antiochus would approve of 
that condition. They answered, that they could not enter 
into any engagement that tended to lessen the dominions of 
their ^vereign. On the morrow, all the rest of the ambas- 
sadors were again introduced into the senate. Quindus re- 
ported what had been spoken and transacted in the confer- 
ence, and entreated each of them in particular to inform 
their respective dtks, that the Romans were determined to 
defend their liberties against Antiochus, with the same ar- 
dour and courage as they had done against PhHip. Antio- 
chus's ambassadors conmred the senate, not to forgi any rash 
resolution in an affair of so much importance ; to allo>v the 
king time to reflect on matters ; ana to weigh and consider 
things maturely on their side before thgr passed a decree in 
which the public tranquillity would be involved. They did 
not yet come to adecision, but deputed to the king, Sulpitius. 
Vilbus, and ^Ihis, the same amoassadors who had already 
conferred with him at Lyslmachia. 

Scarce were they gone, when ambassadors from Carthage 
arrived atRc»ne, and acquainted the senate, that Antiochus, 
at the instigation of Hannibal, was certainly preparing to 
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make war agidost tbe Romaiis. I bare observed befiaie, 
that Hannibal luid fled for refuge to tids prince, and had ar- 
rived at his court at the very instant the king was delibenir* 
mg whether he dioiild embark in tMs war. The presenoe 
and counsels of such a general contributed very much to de- 
termine him to it. His opiiuon at that time (and he always 
perusted in it) was, that he ought to carry his arms into Ita- 
ly. That by this means the enemy's country would iiimish 
tnem With troop and proviaons ; that otherwise, no prince 
nor people could be superior to the Romans, and that Italy 
coula never be conquered but in Italy. He demanded but 
an hundred galleys, ten thousand foot, and a thousand horse. 
He declared, that with his fleet he would first go into Africa 
where he hoped to be able to persuade the Carthaginiam to 
join him ; but that, should he not succeed in the latto* attempt, 
he would safl ^Urectly for Italy, and there find effectual means 
to distress the Romans ; that it was necessary that the kte 
should go over into Europe with the rest of his forces, and 
halt in some part of Greece, and not go immediat^y intxi 
Italy, though he should always seem upon the jKont of doing 
it 

The king highty approving this project at first, Hanrabal 
sent a Tyrian, in whom he could confide, to Carthage, to 
sound the citizens ; for he did not care to venture l^ers,^ 
lest they should be intercepted ; not to mention that buaness 
is transacted much better oy word of mouth than by writ- 
ing. But the Tyrian was discovered, and escaped ynih great 
difficulty. The Caitha^ian senate sent immediate advice 
of this to the Romans, who apprehended being engaged at 
the same time in a war with Antiochus and the Cartfai^ 
Dlans. ^ 

u No people at this time, hated the Romans more than the 
iBtolians. Thoas, thdr general, was for ever incensing them ; 
representing, in the most a^;ravatjng terms, the conteaiipt 
the Romans had for them since their last victory, though it 
was chiefly owing to them. His remonstrances had the in- 
tended effect ; and Damocritus was sent ambassador to Na- 
bis, Nicander to Philip, and Dicsarchus, Thoas's brother, to 
Antiochus, charged with particular instructions in rc^;ardto 
each of those princes. 

The first represented to the tyrant <rf Sparta, that the Ro- 
mans had entirely enervated his power, by dispossessing him 
of his maritime towns, as they tumished him with galleys, 
soldiers, and sailors. That, confined within his own walls, 
he had the mortification to see the Achaeans reign over Pe- 
Jcyonnesus ; that he would never have so &voural^ean op- 
portunity for recovering his ancient power, as that wlSi 
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len lureaented ittelf ; that the Romans had no army in 
rreece; that he might easily seize upon Gythium, wnich 
'as situated very commodiously for him ; and that the Ro» 
lans would not think it worth while to serid their legions 
gain into Greece, to take a city of so little consequence. 

Nicander employed still stronger motives to rouse Philip, 
^ho had been thrown down from a much superior height of 
reatness, and deprived of abundantly more than the tyrant: 
besides which, he enlarged on the ancient glory of the kings 
if Macedonia, and in what manner the whole world had been 
ubdued by thdr arms; that the pr(n)osal he made him 
vould not expose him to any danger; that he did not desire 
lim to declare war, till Antiochus should have passed into 
jrreece with I^s army ; and that if he (Philip), unassisted 
>y Antiochus, had with only his own forces sustained so long 
L war against the Rc»nans and the i^tolians united, how 
vould it be possible for the Romans to resist him, when he 
should have concluded an alliance with Antiochus and the 
Stolians? He did not forget to mention Hannibal, the sworn 
^emy to the Romans, of whose generals more had beende- 
featea by him than were living at that time. 

Dicsarchtis employed other arguments with Antiochus. 
He observed particularly, that, in the war against PliUip, the 
Romans had taken the spoils, but that the whole honour of 
the victory had been due to the ^tolians ; that th^y alone 
had opened them an entrance into Greece, and had enabled 
them to overcome the enem;^, by aiding them with their 
troops. He gave a long detail of the number of hoi*se and 
foot with which they would furnish liim ; and tlie strong 
towns and sea-ports possessed by them. He did not scruple . 
to affirm, though without foundation, that Philip and Kabis 
were determined to unite with lum agaiiist the Homans.^ 

These are the steps the i^toiiaas took to raise up enemies 
against R<xne en every side. However* the two kings did 
not comply with them at that time ; and did not take thdr 
Tesolutiim till afterwards. 

With regard to Nabis, he sent immediately to all the ma- 
ritime towns, to expite the inhabitants of them to a rebellioD. 
He bribed many of the principal citizens, and dispatched 
those who were inflexibly determined to adhere to the party 
of the Remans. Quintius, at his leaving Greece, had oi*- 
dered thie Achsans to be vepy vigilant in defending the ma« 
ritime cities. They immediately sent deputies to the tyrant 
to put him in mrnd of the treaty he had concluded with the 
Romans ; and to exhort him not to infringe a peace, which 
he had so earnestly solicited. At the same time they sent 
troops to the relief of Gythium, which the tyrant had alrea- 
dy besieged ; and ambassadors to Rome, to mform the se.* 
Rate and people of what was doii^. 
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m Afldodms £d not fet declare himsdfc^ieiii^, bat took 
•ecret meaaares Ibr promoting the great desi^ he me^tat- 
ed. He thouriit it advisable to strengthen himself by good 
alliances with ms neighbours. In this view he went to Ka- 
phia, a frontier dty of Palestine towards Eg]^ He there 
gave his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes ; and resigned to that prince, as her dowry, the too- 
vinces of Ccelosyna and Palestine, but upon condition, as bad 
been before stipulated, that be should himself receive half 
€he revenues. 

At -his return to Antioch, he gave another daughter. An- 
tiochis by name, in marrii^ to Ariarathes king of Cama- 
docia. He would have been very glad to have bestowed the 
third on Eumenes king of P^^mus ; but that prince re- 
fused her, contrary to the advice of his three brothers, who 
bdieved that an aUiance with so great a monarch would be 
a great support to their house. However, Eumenes soon 
convinced tnem, by the reasons he gave, tiiat he had exa- 
mined that affair more ddiberately than they. He repre- 
sented, that should he many Antiochus's daughter, he would 
be undera necessity of espousing his interest ag§^ist the Ro- 
mans, with whom ne plamty saw this monarch would soon 
be at variance ; that should the Romans get the better (as 
it was highly probable they would), he should be involved in 
the same rum with the vanquished king, which would infiUH- 
bly prove his destruction ; that, on the other side, should 
Antiochus have the advantage in this wai\ the only benefit 
that he (Eumenes) could reap by it, would be, that having 
the honour to be hn son-in-law, he should be one of the first 
to become his slave. For they might be assured, that ^icnld 
Antiochus get the better of the Romans in this war, he 
would subject all Asia, and oblige all princes to do him ho- 
mage ; that they should have much letter terms from die 
Romans ; and therefore he was resolved to continue atU^h- 
ed to their interests. Th6 event showed that Eumenes was 
not mistaken. 

After these marriages, Antiochus went with great diligence 
into Asia Minor, ami arrived at Ephesus in the depth of 
winter. He set out from thence again in the beginning of 
the spring to punish the Piadians, who were inclined to re- 
volt ; after having sent his son into Syria, for the security qf 
the brovinces in the East. . 

I nave said above, that the Romans had deputed Solpltius, 
iElius, and Villius,j9n an embassy to Antiochus. They had 
been ordered to g# first to tiie court of Eumenes, and ac- 
<5ordingly they. Went to Pergamus, the capital of his kii^- 
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dom. That prince told them, that he desh^ nothing so 
much, ^ that war should be declared against Antiochus. In 
times of peace, the having so powerful a king in his neigh- 
bourhood gave him ver>' just alarm. In case of a war, he 
did not doubt but Antiochus would experience the same fate 
as Philip, and thereby either be entirely ruined ; or, should 
the Romans grant him a peace, Eumenes assured himself, 
that part of his spoils ana fortresses would be given him, 
which would enable him to defend himself^ without an^ fo- 
reign aid, agsunst his attacks ; that after all, should things 
take a different turn, he had rather run the worst hazard, m 
concert with the Romans, than be exposed by breaking with 
them, to submit either voluntarily, or through force, to An- 
tiochus. 

Sulpitius being left sick in Pei^mus, Villius, who had re- 
ceivea advice that Antiochus was engaged in the war of Pi- 
sidla, went to Ephesus, where he found Hannibal. He had 
several conferences with him, in whioh he endeavoured, but 
in vain, to persuade him, that he had no reason to be under 
any apprehensions from the Romans. He had better success 
in the design he proposed by that conduct, whigh was, by 
treating Hannibal with great courtesy ; and making him fre- 
quent visits, to render him suspected to the king ; which 
accordingly happened, as we shall soon see. 

Livy, on the authority of some historians, relates that Sci-^ 
nio was on this embassy, and that it was at this time that 
Hannibal made him the celebmted answer I have related 
elsewhere ", when speaking of the most illustrious generals, 
he gave the first palace to Alexander, the second to Pyrrhus, 
and the third to himself. Some authors look upon this em- 
bassy of Scipio as improbable, and the answer of Hannibal 
to be more sa 

Villius went from Ephesus to Apamea, whither Antiochus 
repadred, after having ended the war against the Pisidians. 
In thdr interview, tlft^ spoke on much the same topics, as 
those on which the kmg's ambassadors had debated with 
Quintius in Rome. Their conferences broke off, on that 
prince's receiving advice of the death of Antiochus his eldest 
son. He returned to Ephesus to lament his loss. But not- 
withstanding these specious appearances of affliction, it was 
generaUy believed that his show of grief was inerely pditi" 
cal ; and that he himiself j^d sacrificed him to his ambition* 
He was a young pruice'df the greatest hopes, and Imd ai- 
re^ given such, shining proofe'of wisdom, goodness, and 
other royal virtues, as had secured to him tlie love aiid es« 
teem of all who knew him. It was pretended that the old 
king, growing jealous of him, had sent him from Ephesus 

• Vol. 1. Histoii' of tbe CartMiciiiiMis. 
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into Syria, under the pretext of having an eye to the securi- 
ty of the provinces of the East; and that he had caused 
some eunuclis to poison him there, to rid himself of his fears. 
A kine, and at the same time a &ther, ought not to be sus- 
pected of so horrid a crime, without the strongest and most 
evident proofs. 

ViUius, that he might not be importunate at a time of 
mourning and sorrow, was returned toPergamus. where he 
found Sulpitius perfeQtly recovered. The king sent for them 
soon after. They had a conference with his minister^ which 
ended in complaints on both sides ; after which they return- 
ed to Rome, Without having concluded any thing. 

The instant they were gone, Antiochus held a great coun- 
dl on the present affairs; in which every one exclaimed 
against the Komans, knowing that to be the best method of 
making their court tb the king. They aggravated the haugh- 
tiness of their demands, and said it was strange that they 
should attempt to prescribe laws to the greatest moKut^h 
of Asia, as if they were treating with a conquered Nalns. 
Alexander of Acamania, who had great influence with the 
king, as if the matter in deliberation were, not whether 
they should make war, but how and in what mamier they 
should carry it on ; assured the king, that he would be in- 
fallibly victorious in case he should cross into Europe, and 
settle m some part of Greece: that the ^tolians, who were 
in the centre of it, would be the first to declare against the 
Romans : that, at the two extremities of this country, Nabis, 
on one side, to recover what he had lost, would raise all Pe- 
loponnesus against them ; and that, on the other, Philip, who 
was still more disgusted, would not fail, at the first signal of 
war, to take up arms also : that they had no time to lose; 
and that the deci^ve point was, to seize upon the most ad- 
vantageous posts, and to make sure of aUies. He added, 
that Hannibal ought to be sent immediatdy to Carthage, to 
perplex and employ the R mans. 

Hannibal, whom his conference with Villius had rendered 
suspected to the king, was not summoned to this counciL 
He had perceived, on several other occasions, that the king's 
friendship for him was very much cooled, and that he no 
longer repo^ the same confidence in him. However, he 
had a private conference with him, in which he unbosomed 
himself without the least disguise. Speaking of his iu^t 
years, in which he had sworn on the altars to be the eternal 
enemy of theilomans : " It is this oath," says he, *' it is tlus 
** hatred, that prompted me to keep the sword drawn do- 
•* ring thirty-six years ; it was the same animosity that oc- 
" casioned my being banished from my country in a time d 
" peace, and forced me to seek an assvlum in your domi- 
" nioDs. If you defeat my hopes, guidccf by the same hitreil,' 
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*' which can never expire but with my lift, I will fly to everjr 
** part of the world where there are soldiers ana arms, to 
** raise up enemies against the Romans. I hate them and am 
** hated by them. As long as jrou shaU resolve to makxi war 
**• ag^unst them, you may connder Hannibal as the first of 
«* your friends : but,' if there arc any motives which incline 
•* you to peace, take counsel of others, not of me." Antio- 
chus, struck with these words, seemed to restore him his 
confidence and friendship. 

The ambassadors being returned to Rome, it appeared 
evidently from then* report that a war with Antiocnus was 
inevitable ; but they dia not think it yet time to proclaim it 
against hitft. They (fid not act so cautiously with regard to 
Nabis, who had been the first to violate the treaty, and was 
then actually besieging G3rtluum, and laying waste the ter- 
ritories of the Achsans. Acilius, the praetor, was sent with 
a fleet into Greece, to protect the allies. ^ 

« PhilqKsmen was general of the Achacans that year. He 
was not inferior to any captain with respect to Ian ' s^^rv ice, 
but had no skill in naval affairs. Notwithstanding ttiis, he 
took upon himself the command of the Ach&an P neet, flat- 
tering himself that he should be as successful by sea as he 
had been by land : but he learned, to his cost, not to depend 
so much upon his own judgment, and fbun(l how greatly use- 
flil experience is on all occasions ; for Nabis, who had fitted 
out some vessels with expedition, defeated PMlopoemen, and 
he narrowly escaped beuig taken prisoner. This disaster 
however did not oiscourage him, but (Xily made lum more 
prudent and circumspect for the future. Such is the use ju- 
dicious men ought to make of their errors, which, by that 
means, are frequently more advantageous to them than the 
greatest successes. jNTabis triumphed now, but Philcpoemen 
trutf^d to make his joy of short duration. Accordingly, a« 
few days after, having surprised him when he least expect- 
ed him, he set fire to his camp, and made a great slaughter 
of his troops. In the mean time Gythium surrendered, 
which very much augmented the pride and haughtiness of 
the^rant. 

Philopoemen saw phunly that it was necessary to come to 
a battle. In this lay his chief talent, and no general equalled 
hina in drawing up an army, in making choice of fit posts, in 

a A- M. 3S13. Ant. J. C. 191. Lit. I Z3Bt. n. S5-30. Plat, 'm Pbilop. p. 

6 The xratt prineeor Conde thoaeht smi spoke niwh more wiidy • In • e— 
enntion upon a ic»aglit, the prince loid, he iboold be very gM to tee < 
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tftfrfnr an advant^^tt, and improving all the erronof anoe- 
nv. Ontliisocca»on,fii«dbyjcakmsy,aiidarainatedwkli 
leVense acaimt Nabis, he emptoyed all lus alHlity m the sfft 
efwar. tfe batUe was fcwght not far from S^jarte. Intte 
first attack, the auxiliary forces of Nabis, which forpicd his 
greatest strength, brekctheAchacans, threw them into dis- 
order, and forced them to ghre way. It was by Pnik«<8- 



men's order that Aey fled, to draw the enemy mto am 
cades he had laid lor them. Accordingly they feU headlong 
kito them ; and wWlst they were shouting as victonous, 
those who fled feced about ; and the Ach»ans charged them 
«i asudden from thdr ambuscades, and madea great sligh- 
ter. As the country was fuU of thickets, and very mm 
for the cavalry to act in, from the rivulets and morasses with 
which it abounded, the general would not suffer his troops to 
abandon themselves to their ardour in pursuing the enemy; 
but causing a retreat to be sounded, he encamped on that 
very spot, though long before it was dark. As he was folly 
persuaded. that as soon as it should be night the enemy 
would return from thdr IKght, and retire towards the city m 
small parties, he posted ambuscades on all the passes round, 
on the rivulete and hills, who killed or took great numbefi 
of them; so that Nabis hardly saved a fourth of Ws army. 
Philopoemen, having blocked him up m Spaita, ravaged La- 
conia for a month ; and, after having conaderably weakened 
the forces ctf the tyrant, he returned home, laden with spoils 
and glory. 

This victory dad Philopoemen great honour, because it was 
manifestly owing sdely to his prudence and ability. A or- 
oumstance is related of him; which is perhaps pectfolo 
him ; and which young officers should propose to themselves 
as a modeL Whenever he was upon a maroh, whether in 
times of peace or war ^ and came to any difficult pass, be 
baited and asked himself (in case he were alone) or else in- 
quired of those who were with him, in what manner it would 
be necessary to act in case the enemy should come sudMj 
upon them ; if he charged them in front, flank, or rear; i 
he came on in order of battle; or in less order, as whenai 
army is on its maroh, what post would it be proper for hit 
to take .> In what places to dispose of his baggas^ and bo< 
many troops would be necessary to guard it f Whether! 
would be convenient for him to march forward, or to retar 
back the way he came ? Where to pitch his camp ? Of wis 
extent it ought to be ? By what method he coild bests 
cure his forage, and provide water? What route he died 
take the next day, after he should decamp, and in wh^ta 
der it were best to march ? He had accustomed himsetfi 
enrlf , afkA eKerc»]^d la^iself so much in tti these parts < 
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mtary knowledge* that no&mg^ was new to him ; and he 
:ver was disconcerted by any unforeseen accident, but rev- 
ived and acted immediately, as if he had foreseen every 
ing that happened. These thin^ form the great captain : 
Lt the only method to be such, is to love one's profossicn, 
think it an honour to succeed in it, to study it seriously, 
»d to despise the common topics of discourse m the indolent 
li'ins^^cant part of an army, who have neither deva^- 
3n of mind, nor views of honour and glory. 
« Daring this expedition of the Acbxans against Nabi^ 
le i£tolians had sent ambassadcMrs to Antiochus, to exhort 
im to cross into Greece. They not only promised to join 
iin with aU their forces, and to act in concert with lum ; nut 
Iso assured him, that he might depend upon Philip king of 
klacedon, on Nabis king of Lacedaemonia, and on several 
tther Grecian powers, who hated the Romans in their hearts, 
ind only awaited his arrival to declare against them. Thoas, 
he first of the ambassadors, expatiated upon all these ad- 
vantages in the strongest and most pompous terms. He 
observed to him, that the Romans, by drawing their armj 
3ut of Greece, had left it in a defenceless condition ; that this 
would be the finest opportumty for him to possess himself of 
it ; that all the Gredu would receive him with open arms ; 
and that the instant he came among them, he would be mas* 
ter of the country. This flattering description of the state 
of the Grecian affairs made so deep an impression on him, 
that he could scarce give himself time to deliberate in what 
manner it would be most proper for him to act. 

The Romans, on the other side, who were not imorant of 
the measures taken by the .^tolians to disengage their allies 
from their interest, and increase their enemies on all aides, had 
sent ambassadors into Greece, among whom was Quintius. 
At his arrive he found all the nations very well disposed with 
regard to the Romans, except the Magn^ans, who had been 
alienated from them, by the report which was spread of theur 
intending torestore to Philip h».son, who had beien given them 
as an hostage ; and to deliver iq> to that monarch the city of 
Demetrias, which belooged to the Magnesians. It was ne- 
cessary to undeceive them, but in so dexterous a manner as 
not to disgust Philip, whom it was much more their uiterest 
to oblige. This Qinntius effected with great address. The 
author of these false reports was Euryiochus, at that time 
chief magistrate. As he kt drop some harsh and injurious 
expressions against the Romans, which save Quindus an o{>- 
nortunity of severely reproachmg the Magnesians with thehr 
mgraUtude ; Zeno, one of the ddest among them, directing 
himself to Qmaitius and the rest of the ambassadors, wit|k 

a Liv. 1, niTf B. Sl««M. 
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tcan conjured them not to iimNite to a whote pe^^ 
cour of one man, who» he saku ought alone to be answerable 
for it : that the Magneaians were obliged to Quintius and the 
Roraans» not only m their liberty, but for whatever else 'M 
inost dear and valuable among men : that as for themselves, 
they would sooner part with their lives than renounce tlie 
friendship of tiie Romans, and forget the obligations they ewe4 
to them. The whole assembly applauded this speech, and 
Eurylochus^ perceiving plainly that there wasnolonger any 
safety for him in the city, took refoge amongst the .£tolians. 

Tlioas, the chief man of the people, was returned from 
Antiochus's court, from whence ne had brought Menippus, 
whdm the king had sent as his ambassador to the ^tolians. 
Before the general assembly was convened, these two had en- 
. deavoured, in concert, to prepare and prepossess the pec^le, 
by exaggerating the kii^ s forces by sea and land ; his nu- 
merous bodies m horse and foot ; the elephants he had caus- 
ed to be brou^t from India ; and, above all T which was the 
strongest motive widi regai-d to the populace), the immense 
treasures which the king would bring with him, sufficient to 
buy even the Romans themselves 

Quintius had regular notice sent him of whatever was 
said or done in .£tolia. Though he looked upon all things 
as lost on that^ side, yet, that he might ha\'e nothing to re- 
proach himself with, and to lav the blame still more on the 
side of the ^tdians, he tbouent proper to depute to their 
assembly some ambassadors from th^ confederates, to put 
them in mind of their alliance with the Romans, and to be 
ready to reply freely to whatever Andochus's ambassador 
might advance. He p;ave this commission to the Athenians ; 
the dignity of their city, and their former, alliance with the 
,A«tolian8, making them more proper to execute it than any 
other people. 

Thoas opened the assembly, by acquainting it that an am- 
bassador was anived from Antiochus. Being introduced, be 
began with saying, that it would have been happy for the 
Greeks, as well as Asiatics, had Aatiochus concerned him- 
self sooner in their affiurs, and before Philip had been re- 
duced ; that then every peoi^ would have preserved their 
rights, and all had not been subjected to the Roman power. 
" But still,*' says he, ** if you executac the designs you have 
** formed, Antiochus may, by the assistance of the gods and 
•* yoi^r aid, restore the affairs of Greece to. their ancient 
" splendour, how desperate soever their condition may be." 

The Athenians, who were next admitted to audience, con- 
tented themselves (without saying a word of the king) witli 
pi^ttiQK the ^toMans in mind of the alliance tKey had con- 
cluded with the Romans, and the service Quintius had done 
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t0 an Greece; ooojurins them not to fiorm any n«h resolii- 
tion fo an affair of so much importance as that in question : 
that bold resolutions, adopted with heat and rivaci^, might 
have a pleasing prospect at first, but that the difficulty of 
putting them in 'execution appeared afterwards, and that 
they were very rardy suoces^ : that the Roman ambassa- 
dor, among whom was Quintius, were not fiir oiT : that as 
things were still undecided, it would show more wisdom to 
weijpi and examine deliberately, in peace^le interviews, 
their several claims and pretensions, tnan to involve preci- 
pitatdy Europe and Asia in a war, of which the oonse*^ 
quences could not but be deplorable. 

The populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, were en- 
tirely for Antiochus, and were even against admitting the 
Romans into the assembly ; so that the oldest and wisest 
among them were forced to employ all their influence, before 
they could prevail to have them called in. Accordingly 
Qumtius came thither, not so much from any hopes he en- 
tertained of being able to make the least impression on the 
minds of the people, as to prove to all mankind that the 
^tolians were the sole cause of the war which was going 
to break out ; and that the Romans would be forced to en- 
gage in it against their wills, and merely through necessity. 
He began, by recalling to their memories the time in whidi 
the ^tdiians had conduded an alliance with the Romans : 
he made a transient mention of the many paints in which 
they had ii^ringed it ; and, after saying veiy little with re- 
gara to the dties which were the pretext of thdr quarrd, 
he only observed, that if they imagined themsdves aggriev- 
ed, it would appear much more reasonable to make thdr re- 
monstrances to the senate, who were always ready to heap 
dieir complaints, tlian, out of mere wantonness, to blow up 
a war between the Romans and Antiochus, which would dis- 
turb the peace of the universe, and in£slllbly terminate m 
the ffsxi ot' those who promoted it. _ 

The event proved the truth of his representations ; wludi» 
however, were disregarded at that time. Thoas, and those 
of his taction, were heard with great attention ; and obtained, 
without dday, and even in the presence of the Romans, that 
a decree should be made, to mvite Antiochus to come and 
deliver Greece, and be the arbiter of the difFei*ences between 
the iBtohans and Romans. Quintius dearinp; a copy of this 
decree, Damocritus (then in office) was so inconsiderate as 
to answer id the most insolent tone, that he had business of 
much greater consequence upon his hands at that time ; but 
that he himsdf would soon carry this decree into Italy, and 
encamp on the banks of the Tyber : so violent and furious » 
spirit hadsehsed all the ^^tdians, and even thdr princi^ ' 
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magirtnies. QaiBriuii, and the test of the ambassadors, 
rtturned to Coriodu 

m The ^tolian pnvy^ council fbrmed, id one daj, three 
very astomshing resolutians— -to seize, Iw a treacherous stra- 
tagem, Demetrias, Chalds, and Lacoteinon ; and three of 
the princqMl otisens were charged with the executioQ of 
these expeditions. 

Diodes set oat for Demetrias, where, bong assisted by 
the fiiotion of Eorylocbus, who was an exile, but appeared 
then at the head of the forces which Diodes had brought, 
he made himsdf master of the city. 

But 'Fhoas was not so succe»6il in Chalds, whidi he 
imagined he should be aUe to seize by the help ^ an exile : 
lor Sie magistrates, who were strong attached to die Ro- 
mans, having received advice of the attempt that was me- 
ditating agwist their dty, put it in a good posture of defence, 
and enabled it to sustain a vigorous siege. Thus Thoas, 
Ming in bis des^, returned back in the utmost confusion. 

The enterprise against Sparta was much more delicate, 
and of greater importance. No access could be had to it, 
but under the mask of friendship. Kabis had long solicited 
the (ud of the ^tdians.— -Alexamenes was therefore ordered 
to march a thousand foot thither. To these were added thir- 
ty ;roung men, the flower of the cavalry, who were strictly 
enmined by the mi^stratesto execute punctually thdr lead- 
ers orders, of what nature soever they might be. The ty- 
rant recdved Alexamenes with great joy. Both used to 
march out thdr troops every day,^and exercise them in the 
plain on the side of the Eurotas. One day, Alexamenes, 
having given the word to his troopers, he attacks Kabis, 
whom he had purposdy drawn into a solitary place, and 
throws him from his horse. Immediately all the troopers 
&11 on, and cover him with wounds^ Alexameries, without 
losing time, returns to the city to seize on Nabis's palace. 
Had he convened the assemblv that instant, and^nrade a 
speedi suitable to the occaaon, his buaneas would hjive been 
doiie, and Sparta had declared for the ^BtoliacfiT: but he 
spent the remainder of the day , and the whde mght^ in search- 
ing after the tyrant's treasures ; and his troops, by his exam- 
ple, began to plunder the dty. The Spartans, taking up 
drms, made a great slaughter of the ^tdians.^mspei*sed in 
quest of booty, and march directly to the palace/%herethey 
kill Alexamenes, whom they found with littl||or 4ia guaid, 
and sddy intent upon securing his rich .spdK Such was 
the result of the enterprise against Sparta. y - 
^*iPhil«)cBmen, general of the Achacans, no sooner heard 
or Nabis's death, than he mafthed ^ conaderfll!^ body d 
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trwps'tQfwards Spaita» where he found aH thingsm the ut- 
most disorder. He assembled .the principal citiseas, made a 
speech to them, as Alexamoies onqght to have done, and 
prtvaitod so far between arguments and compulsion, that 
he en;;aged that city to join in the Achaean league. 

This Mccess greatly increased the repuUtion of Philopce^ 
men with those states : his having brought over to the league 
a city Off so great power and authority as SparU, being justly 
esteemed a service of no small importance. By this means 
he also gained the friendship and confidence of the worthiest 
men in Lacedsmonia, who hoped he would prove their gua- 
rantee, and the defioider of .their liberty. For this reason, 
after the palace and furniture of Nabis had been sold, they 
resolved by^ a public decree, to make him a present of th^* 
monies arising from that sale, amounting to an hundred and 
twenty « talents ; and sent him a deputation to deshre his ao* 
ceptanoe of them. 

On this occ^ion, says Plutarch, it was very evident, that 
the virtue of this great personage was of the purest and most 
perfect kind ; and that he not only appeared a good and vir* 
tuous man, but was really such.: not one of the Spartans 
would undertake the commission of offering him that pie- 
senLp— Struck with veneration and fear, t^ all excused 
themselves ; and therefore it was at last resolved to send 
Timolaus, who had formerly i>een his guest 

When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at the house 
of Philopoemen, who gave him the kindest reception. Here 
he had an opportunity of considering the gravi^ of his whole 
conduct, the greatness of his sentiments, tlie frugaUty qH his 
life, and the regularity of his manners, that r^idered nim in- 
vincible and incorruptibie by money. Timolaus was so as- 
tonished at all he saw, that he (£d not dare so much as to 
mention to Philo{>(emen the present he was come to offer 
him ; so that, giving some other pretence to his Joum^, he 
TCtuiiied ais- he came. Timolaus was sent agam, but wtt 
not more successful than before. At last, gonig a third time, 
he ventured (but with great reluctance) to acquaint PhikK 
poemen with the good-will of the Spartans. 

Philopoemen heard him with great tranquillity ; but the 
rostant he. had done speaking, he went to Sparta : where,, 
after expressing the mghest gratitude to the Spartans, he 
advised uiem not to lay^ out their money in bribing and cor^ 
Tupting siich of their friends as were men of probity, bepause 
they might always enjoy the benefit of their virtue and wi»> 
dom without escpense to themselves ; but to keep their gold 
to purchase ana corrupit the wicked, and those who in coun- 
cils perpl^ed and divided the city by their seditious dfa^ 
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coiines; in order that, bemg pod for their ^feoce, tbey 
mkht not occaskn so many distractkns in the govemmeot 
**• For it IS much more advisable," added he^ *^ to stop an 
** enemy's mouth, than that of a friend." Such was the dis- 
interestedness of PhBopoBmen. Let the reader compare 
these great and noble sentiments with the baseness of mose 
grovelling wretches whose whole study is to heap up riches. 

« Thoas had Tq>aired to the court of Antiochus, and by 
the mighty promises he made that prince, by all he told him 
concerning the present state of Greece, and espedaJly by 
the resolutions which had been taken in the gen^^ assem- 
bly of the ^tohans, he engaged him to set out immediately 
for that country. He went with such predpitation, that te 
did not give himself time to concert the necessary measures 
for so important a war, nor carry with Mm a sufBcient joum- 
ber of troops. He left behind him Lampsacus, Troas;, and 
Smyrna, 'three powerful cities, which he ought to have re- 
duced before he declared war; but Antiochus, without wait- 
ing for the troops that were marching to join him from Syria 
and the East, brought only ten thousand toot and five hun- 
dred horse. These troops would hanSiy have sufficed, had 
he been to possess himself only of a naked and defenceless 
country, without havmg so formidable an enemy as the Ro- 
mans to oppose. 

He arrived first at Demetxius ; and from thence, affcer re- 
ed ving the decree which had been sent by the iBtoiians and 
their ambassador, he went to Lamia, where their assembly 
was held. He was received there with the highest demon- 
strations of joy. He began with apotigizing for his b^g 
come with much fewer troops than they expected ; insinuat- 
ing that his expedition was a proof of the zeal he had for 
tlieir interest, since, at the first signal they gave him, he was 
come, notwithstanding the inclemency of the season, and 
without waiting till all things were ready ; but that their ex- 
pectations should soon be answered : that as soon as the sea- 
son for navigation should arrive, they should see all Greece 
filled with arms, men, and horses, and all 1^ sea-coasts co- 
vered with gallies : that he would spare nd^^ii%eiqiense, pains 
nor danger, for the deliverance of Greeci||;^ -and to acquire 
for the ^tolians the first rank in it : that wi»his m^erous 
armies, there would arrive from Asia convoys of jeveiy kind : 
that all he desired of them was, cxfy to provide his troops 
with wliatever might be necessary for their present subsist- 
ence. Having ended his ^eech, he withdrew. 
, The most judicious in the assembly saw plainly that An 
twchus, instead of an efl^tual an^ present succour, as he 
«a<l praroised, gave them little .more than hopes and pro- 
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miaes. They could have wished that th^ had chosen him 
only as arbiter and mediator between them and theRomans« 
and not leader of the war. However, Thoas, havinc gained a 
majority, caused Antiochus to be nominated generaS8simo.F— 
Thirty of their principal men were appointed for his coun- 
cil whenever he should think proper to deliberate with them. 

Sect, VI. 

Jintiochu9 fio99e8BC8 himaelfof Chaleia and all Eubaa. ' 

The Romans prockum noar t^amst him. 
« The first subject on which the king and the ^tolians 
ddiberated was, with what enterprise to bc^ first. It was 
thought advisable to make a second attempt on Chalds; 
and thereupon the tnx^s set out for that city without loss cl 
time. When they were near it, the king permitted the prin- 
cipal iEtoiians to have a conference with such citizens of 
Chalds, as were come out of it on thdr arrivid. The ^to* 
lians urged them in the strongest terms to condnde an alli- 
ance with Antiochus, but without breakh^ thdr treaty with 
the Romans. They dedared, that this pnnoe was come into 
Greece, not to make it the seat of war, but actually to deli- 
ver' it, and not merdy in words as the.Romans had done ; 
that nothing could be of greater advantage to the cities of 
Greece, than to live in amity with bodi, because that the one 
would always defend them agamst the other; and that by 
this means they would hdd both in respect ; that they would 
do wdl to consider, in case they should not agree to the pnn 
posal now made them, the great danger to which they would 
expose themselves ; as the aid thgr might expect from the 
Romans was at a great distance, whereas the king was pre- 
sent and at their gates. 

Miction, one of th^ prindpal citizens of Chalds, replied, 
that he could not guess what people it was that Antiochus 
came to dehver, and for whose sake he had left his kingdona, 
and was come into Greece. That he knew of no dty garri- 
soned by Roman soldien, nor that p^d the least tribute to 
the Romans, or compldned of bemg oppressed by them* 
That as for the inhaWtants of Chalds, they had no occasion 
fcr addiverer, as thw were fiw; nor of a defender, as they 
enjoyed the sweets of peace, under the protectioD, and wim 
the amity of the Romans ; that they did not refose the ami- 
ty either of the king or dt the \£tQfians ; but that, if they 
would show themsdyes friends, the first thing they were de- 
ured to do was, to leave thdr island; that they were fully 
detemuned ndther to admit them into theu* dty, nor to make 
tmy alliance with them,^ but in concert with the Romans. 

When this answer was reported to the king, as he had 
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bronght hut few titnps, ted was not able tt> fbroe the (%, 
he raolved to return to Demetrias. So imprudent and A- 
concerted a first step did him no honour, and was no good 
omen with^gard to the future. 

They; now addressed themselves to another^quaiter, and 
endeavoured to bring over the Achaeans and Athamanians. 
The former pve au^ence to the ambassadors of Antiochus 
and those of tine ^toitians at iBge ; where their assembly was 
held) in presence of Quintius the Roman generaL 

Antiochus's ambassador spoke first. He « was a vain 
man (as Uiose generally are who live in the courts and at the 
expense of princes and fencying himself a great otatcn:, he 
spoke with an absolute and empnatical tone of voice. He 
told them, that an innumerable body of cavalry was passng 
the Hellespont into Europe, consisbng partly of cuirassiers, 
and partly of lx>wmen, who, even when they were flsring on 
horseback, turned about, and discharp;ed their arrows with 
the surest aim. To this cavalry, whicli, acccrdii^ to Mm, 
were alone superior to the united forces of Europe, he add- 
ed a more numerous infantry ; the Dahs, the Medes, the 
the Elym«ans,the Cadusians,. and many other terrible un- 
known nations. With regard to the fleet, he affirmed it would 
be sa large, that no harbour of Greece could contain it ; the 
right wine was to be composed of Tynans and Sidouans; 
the left of Aradians and the Sidetes of Pamphylia; natkos, 
who were allowed universally to be the best and most 
experienced mariners in the world; that it would be to no 
purpose to enumerate the immense sums wlndi Antio^ 
chus was bringing with him, every one knowing, that the 
kingdoms of Asia had always abounded in gold ; that they 
were to judge, in proportion, of the rest of tilie mifitary pre- 
parations; that consequently the Romans would not now 
have to do with a Philip or an Hannibal ; the latter being 
ct{fy a citizen of Carthage, and the former coo&ied witiuB 
the narrow limits of Macedonia ; but with a prince who was 
sovereign of all Aaa and part of Europe ; that neverthdtess, 
though he was come from the most remote parts of the east, 
purdy to restore the liberty of Greece, he did not require 
any article from the Achseans, that should interfere with the 
fidelity they might imagine they owed the Romans, their first 
fHends anci allies ; that he did not desire them to urate thdr 
arms witii his s^ainst the people in question, but only to stand 
neuter, and not declare for either party. 

Archidamus, the ^tolian ambassador, spoke to the same 
effect; adding, that the safest and wisest course the Achs- 
ans could take, would be, to remain spectators of the war, 
and to wait in peace for the event without sharing in it^ or 
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Inoortnig any hazard, llien growing warmer aa he went 
on, he threw out invecdves and reproaches against theRo* 
mans in general* and against Quinthis in particular. He calK 
cd them an ungratefiil Deople,>who had forgotten that tbef 
owed to the bntvery ot the ^tolians, not only the victory 
they had fi;amed over Philip, but their general's life, and the 
satety of their army. For what, continued he, did Quintiua 
do in this battle worthy a great captain? He declared that 
he himself had observed him during the engagement wholly 
empl^ed in consulting the auspices, in sacrificing victims, 
and omring up vows, like an augur or a priest, whilst him* 
self was exposing his person and life to the enemy's duts, 
for his defence and preservation. 

To this Qiuntius answer^ that it was plain which party 
Archidamus had studied to. please by this ^>eech; that 
knowing; the Achaeans were perfectly acquainted with the 
dispKiation and character of the i£tolians, whose courage 
con^sted solely in words, not in actions, he had not endea^ 
vou]^ to conoliate their esteem ; but had studied to ingra-^ 
tiate himself with the king's ambassadors, and, by umr 
means, with the king himself; tliat if the world iaA not 
known till now, what it' was that formed the alliance be- 
tween Antiochus and the iStdians, the speeches made by 
the ambassadors showed it visibly enouui; that on both 
sides nothing but boasting and falsehood had been en^loy- 
ed; that by vaunting of troops which they did not pos^ 
sess, they seduced and puffed up the vanity of each other b» 
falstt promises and vain hopes; the .£tolians asserting bold- 
Iv on one side (as you have just now heard), that thi^' had 
defeated Philip, and preserved the Romans; and that all 
the cities of Greece were ready to declare for ^tolia ; and 
the king, on the other side, affirming, that he was goiqg to 
bring into the field innumerable bodies of horse and foot, and 
to cover the sea with his fleets. ** This," says he, ** puts 
** me in mind of an entertainmoit g^ven me at Chalcis, oy a 
*^ friend of mine, a very worthy man, who treats his guests in 
** the best manner. Surprised at the prodigious quantity and 
'* variety of dishes that were served up, we asked him how 
*' it was possible for him, in the month of June, to get toge- 
'* ther so great a quantity of game. My fiiend, who was 
^ not vain glorious fike these peq)le, only fell a laughing, and 
** owioed sincerely, that what we took for game, was nothing 
'' but sw'me's flesh, seasoned several ways, and cooked up 
** with different sauces. The same thing may be said of the 
" Idng's troops which have been so highly extolled, and 
" whose numoer has been vamly multiplied in mighty names. 
** Fat these Dahs, Modes, Cadusians, and Elymacans, are aU 
** but one nation, and a nation, of slaves rather than soldiers* 
*' Whv may not I, Achaeans, r^resent to you all the marc- 
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** roents and expeditions of this great kins> who one moment 
« hurries to the attembly of the ^tolians, there to beg for 
*• provisioiis and money ; and the next goes m person to the 
*• yenr fiitea of Chalcis, from which he is obbged to retire 
•• with ignominjr. Antiochus has very injudiciousKf givai 
^ credit to the Atolians ; and they with as little judgment 
^ have believed Antiochus. This ought to teach you not to 
** suffer yourselves to be imposed upon, but to rely upon 
** the good &ith of the Romans, which you have so often ex- 
*« perienced. I am surprised they can venture to tell you, 
** that it will be safest.fbr you to stand neuter, and to remain 
** only spectators of the war. That would, indeed, be a suro 
" method ; I mean, to become the prey of the victor.** 

The Achaums were neither long, nor divided in their de^ 
liberations ; and the result was, that they should declare war 
against Antiochus and the ^tolians. Immediately, at the 
request of Quintius, they sent five hundred men to the aid of 
Chalds, and the Uke number to Athens. 

Antiochus recdved no greiater satis&ction from the Boeo- 
tians, who answered, that they would consider on what was 
to be done, when that prince should come into Boeoda. 

In the mean time Antiochus made a new attempt, and ad- 
vanced to Chakis with a much gjreater body of troops than 
before. And now the fiiction ^fiunst the Romans prevailed, 
and the city opened its gates to him. The rest of the cities 
-soon fidlowine their example, he made himself master of all 
Euboea. He mncied he had made a great acquisition, in hav- 
ing reduced so considerable an island in his first campaign. 
But can that be called a conquest, where there are no ene- 
mies to make opposition } 

« But terrible ones were making preparations a^inst that 

Erince. The Romans, after consultii^ the will ^ the gods 
y omens and auspices, proclaimed war against Antiochus 
and his adherents. Processions were appomted durinetwe 
days, to implore the aid and protection dt the gods. They 
made a vow to solemnise the great games for ten days, in 
case they should be successful in the war, and to make ofler- 
ings in all the temples of the gods. What a reproach would 
so religious, though blind apagamsm, reflect on Christian 
generals, who should be ashamed of piety and religion! 

At the same time they omitted no human means to their 
success. The senators and inferior magistrates were fbibid- 
den to remove to any ^stance fhim Rome, from which they . 
could not return the same day ; and ^y^ senators were not 
allowed to be absent from it at the same time. The love of 
their country took place of every thing. AcUius the consul, 
to whom Greece had Men by lot, ordered his troops to rea- 
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desvous at Brundusium on the fifteenth of May ; and set out 
fronri Rome himself some days before. 

About the same time, ambassadors from Ptolemy, Philip, 
the Carthaginians, and Masinissa, arrived there, to offer the 
Romans money, com, men, and ships. The senate said, that 
the people of Kome thanked them, but would accept of no- 
thingexcept the com, and that upon condition of paying fbr 
it. They only^esired Philip to assist the consul. 

In the mean time Antiocnus, after having solicited man^ 
cities, either by his envoys or in person, to enter into an alli- 
ance with him, went to Demetrius, and there held a council of 
war with the chief commanders of his army, on the opera- 
tions of the campaign that was going to q)en. Hannibal, 
who was now restored to finvour, was present at it, and his 
opinion was first asked. He began by insisting on the para^ 
mount necessity of using the utmost endeavours to engage 
Philip in Antiochus's interest ; which he said, was so impor- 
tant a step, that if he succeeded, they might assure themselves 
of the success of the war. '* And inde^ (says he) as Philip 
•« alone sustained so long the whole weight of the Roman 
** power, what may not be expected fix)m a war in which the 
*^ two greatest kings di Europe and Aaa will unite their 
*< forces ; especially as the Romans will have those against 
'* them in it, who gave them the superiority before; I mean 
'' the iBtolians and Athamanians, to whom alone, as is well 
" known, the3r were indebted for victory. Now,, who can 
*' doubt but Philip may easily be brought over from the Romaa 
" interest, if what Thoas has so often repeated- to the king, in 
*' order to induce him to cross into Greece, be true, that this 
*^ prince highly incensed to see himself reduced to a shameful 
** servitude under the name of peace, waited only an opportu- 
*' nity to declare himself? And could he ever hope one more 
** ^vourable than that which now offers itself r' If Philip 
should refuse to join Antiochus, Hamiibal advised him to 
send his son Seleucus at the head of the army he had in 
Thrace, to lay waste the frontiers of Macedonia, and by that 
means to render Philip incapable of asasting the Romans. 

He insisted on a still more important prant, and asserted, 
as he had always done, that it would be impossible to reduce 
the Romans, except in Italy ; which had been his reason for 
always advising Antiochus to begin the war there. That 
since another course had been taken, and the king was at that 
time in Greece ; it was has opinion, in the present state of 
affairs, that the king ought to send immediately for aU his 
troops out of Asia; and not rely on the ^touans, or hia 
other allies of Greece, who possibly might fail him on a sud- 
den. That the instant those forces should arrive, it would 
be proper to march towards those, coaji^s of Greei^e^ qppositt; 
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to Italy, and order lus fleet to set sail thither also. That he 
should employ half of it to alarm and ravage the coasts of 
Italy ; and k^ the other half in some neighbouring harbour 
in order to seem upon the point of cros»ng into Italy ; and 
actually to keep himself in read'mess to do so, in case a fa- 
vourable opportunity should present itself. By this means, 
said he, the Romans will be kept at home from the necessity 
of defending their own coasts ; and, at the same time, it wM 
be the best method for carryingthe war into Italy, the only 
place (in his opinion) where the Romans could be conquerea. 
** These (concluded Hannibal) are my thoughts; and if I 
'* am not so weU qualified for preading in another war, I 
'* ought at least to have learned, bv my good and iU successes, 
*' how to act in the field against the Romans. My zeal and 
*• fidelity may be depended upon. As to the rest, I beseech 
** the gods to prosper all your undertakings* whatsoever 
" they may be." 

The council could not but approve at that time of what 
Hannibal had said, and indeed it was the only good advice 
that could be given Antiochus in the present posture of his 
affairs. However, he complied onl]^ with the article which 
related to the troops of Asia ; and immediately sent orders 
tp Pcdyxeiddes, his admiral, to bring them over into Greece. 
With regard to all the rest of Hannibal's plan, his courtiers 
and flatterers diverted lum from putting itin execution, by as- 
suring him that he could not fell of being victorious. They 
observed further, that should he fc^ow Hannibal's, all the 
honour would be ascribed to Hannibal, because he had 
formed it ; that the king ought to have all the ^ory of the 
war, and for that reason it was necessary for him to draw 
up another plan, without regarding that of the Cartluigiiiian. 
In this manner are the best counsds frustrated, and the most 
powerfol empires ruined. 

The king, having joined the troops of the alUes to his own, 
makes himself master of several cities of Thessaly ; he is 
however obliged to raise the siege of Larissa, Bebius the 
Roman praetor leaving sent it a speedy sud, after which he re- 
tired to Demetrias. 

From thence he went to Chakas^ where he fell distracted- 
ly in love with the man's daughter at whose house he lodg^. 
Though he was upwards «f fifty, he was so passiobate^ 
fond M that girl, who was not twenty, that he resolved to 
marry her. Forgetting the two great enterprises he had 
formed, the war against the Romans,, and the deliverance of 
Greece, he spent the rest of the winter in feasts and Aver- 
sions, on the occasion of his nuptials. This taste for plea- 
sure soon communicated itself fi^om the king to the whole 
court, and occasioned an universal neglect of military disrir 
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He did not awake out of the lethargy mto which this ef- 
feminate life had 'thrown him, till news was brought that 
Acilius the consul was advancing towards him in Thessaly 
-with the utmost diligence. Immediately the king set out ; 
and finding at the place appointed for the rendezvous but a 
very smaU number of the confederate troops, whose officers 
told him, that it was impo<:,iible for them, though they had 
used their utmost endeavours, to bring more forces into the 
field ; the king then found, but too late, how much he had 
been imposed upon bv the great promises of Thoas ; and 
the truth of Hannibal s words, that it would not be sale for 
him to rely on the troops of such allies. All he could do at 
that time was, to sdze the pass erf Thermopylae, and to send 
to the iStolians for a reinforcement. Either the inclemency 
of the weather, or contrary winds, had prevented the arri- 
val of the Asiatic forces, which Polyxenides was bringing, 
and the king had only those troops which he had brought 
the year before, which scarce exceeded ten thousand men. 

« Antiochus imagined he had provided sufficiently for his 
security against the Romans, who were advancing against 
him, by having seized the pass of Thermopylae, and 
strengthening the natural fortifications with intrenchments 
and walls. The consul came forward, determmed to attack 
lum. Most of his officers and soldiers had been employed 
in the^ war against Philip : these he animated, by putting 
them In mind of the famous victory tfa^ had gained over 
that king, who was a much braver pnnce, and infinitely 
more practised in military affsurs than Antiochus ; who, be- 
ing newly niarried, and enervated by pleasures and revelling, 
vainly fancied that war was to be carried on in the same 
manner as nuptials are solemnised. Acilius had despatch- 
ed Cato his heutenant, with a large detachment, in quest 
of some b^e path that led to the hifi above the enemy. Ca- 
to, after inexpressible fetigues, went over the mountains 
through the same path where Xerxes, and Brennus after- 
wards, opened themselves a passage; when falling suddenly 
on some sokliers, whom he met there, he soon put them to 
flight. Immediately he orders the trumpets to sound, and 
advances at the head of Ws detachment sword in hand, and 
with great shouts. A body of six hundred ^tolians, who 
guarded some oi the eminences, seeing him come down the 
mountains, take to flight and retire towards tbdr army, 
where they spread universal terror. At the same instant 
the consul attacks Antiochus's intrenchments with all his 
troops, and forces them. The king, having his teeth shat- 
tered by a stone, was in such excessive pain, that he was 
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iarotd to leave the fiekL After lus retreat, no part of his 
army dared to stand their ground, and wait the coming up 
of the Romans. The route now became general, in a {daoe 
where there was scarcely any outlets to escape through ; for 
on one side they were 8ton>ed by deq) fena» and on the other 
by cracgy rocks ; so that there was no getting off either on 
the right or left. The soldiers, however, crowding and posh- 
ing forward, to avoid the enemy's swords, threw one another 
into the morasses and dowL the precipices, in which manner 
a great number of them perished. 

After the battle was over, the consul embraced Cato a 
loDf time in his arms, who was still hot and out of breath ; 
and cned out aloud, in the transports of his joy, that neither 
himself nor the Romans could ever reward his services as 
they deserved. Cato, who was now lieutenant-general un- 
der Acilius, had been consul, and had commanded the armies 
in Spain ; but he did not think that the accepting of a subal- 
tern employment for the service of his country^, was any disr 
grace to him ; and this was a frequent practice amon^ the 
Romans. In the mean time the victorious army contmued 
the pursuit, and cut to pieces all Antiochus's forces, five 
hunored excepted, with whom he went to Chalcis. 

Acilius sent Cato to Rome with the news of this victory, 
and related in his letters how greatly his lieutenant had con- 
tributed to it. It is noble in a general to do justice in this 
manner to virtue, and not to harbour in his heart so mean a 
passion as jealousy of another's merit. The arrival of Cato 
at Rome filled the citizens with a joy so much the greater, 
as they had been very apprehensive of the success of the 
war agdnst so |K)werfol and renowned a prince. Orders 
were thereupon given for public prayers and sacrifices to be 
offered up to the gods, by way of thank^ving, for three 
days together. 

the reader has doubtless often observed with admiration 
how carefol the heathens were to begin and end all their 
wars with solemn acts of religion ; endeavouring in the first 
place, by vows and sacrifices, to acquire the fitvour of those 
whom Uiey honoured as gods ; and afterwards retuimi^ 
them puUic and solemn thanks for the success of their arms. 
This was a double testimony which they paid to an impor- 
tant and capital truth, the tradition of which (of equal anti- 
Quity with the world) has been preserved by aU nations ; 
tliat there is a Supreme Being ana a Providence, which pre- 
sides over all human events. This laudable custom is ob- 
served regularly among us ; and it is only among Christians, 
in strictness of speech, that it may be called a retigiOBS cus- 
tom. I only wish that one practice were added to it, which 
aertainly corresponds with the Intention of our superiors as 
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^ndi eecksiastkal as political ; I mean that jprayen were 
offered ap at the same time for those brave omcers and sol* 
dkn who have shed their blood in the defence of thehr 
country. 

The victory "gained over Antiochus was fbllow.ed by the 
surrender of all the cities and fortresses which that prince 
had taken, and especially of Chalcis and all Euboea. The 
coDsal «, after his victory, discovered such a moderation in 
ever^ thing, as reflected greater honour on him than the vic- 
toiy itself. 

* Thoo^ the ^toltans, by their injurious and insolent con- 
duct, had rendered themselves unworthy of the least regard, 
Ai^kis however endeavoured to bring them over by gentle 
methods. He represented, that experience ought to teadi 
them, how little they could depena on Antiochus ; that it 
was not too late for them to have recourse to the clemency 
cf the Romans ; that to give an unexceptionable proof ii 
the sincenty of their repentance, they must surrender to him 
Heraclea, their capital city. These remonstrances being 
aU to no purpose, he saw plainly that he should be obliged to 
eoBpIoy force, and accordingly he be»eged that place wkh 
all nis troops. Heraclea was a very strong cit}', of great 
extent, and able to make a long and vigorous defence. The 
consul having employed the balistse, catapults, and all the 
Qther engines of war, attacked the city in four places at the 
same time. The besieged defended themselves with inex- 
pressible course, or rather fury. They imme&tely re- 
paired such parts di the wall as were beaten down. In their 
frequent sallies, they charged with a violence it was scarce 
posaible to support, for they* fought in the highest despair. 
They burned in an instant the greatest part of the machines 
em|uoyed agamst them. The attack was continued in this 
manner for four-and-twenty days, without the least inter- 
mission either dav or night. 

It was plain, that as the garrison did not consist of near so 
many fonres as the Roman army, it must necessaiily be 
greatly weakened by such violent am uninterrupted assaults. 
And now the consul formed a new plan. He discontinued 
the attack at twelve every night, and did not renew it till 
about nine the next morning. The ^tolians, not doubtii^ 
that this pttceeded from the over-&tigue of the besiegers, 
and persuaded that they were as much exhausted as them- 
selves, took advantage of the repose allowed them, and re- 
hired at the same time with the Romans. Th^ continued 
this practice for some time ; but the consul having drawn off 
his troqw at midnight as usual, at three in the morning he 

aMuHoiiHMleMiapoitTiecoriain,qiiftiiiip«iTict(«ia,laud»bi)ior. I4v. 
^ Ur. U tMsA- n. ss-as. 
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Msmlted the cil3r in iStaet places only ; placing aH a Ibartfa 
a body of troops, wlio were commanded not to tome till a 
signal shoidd be given. Soch /Btolians as were asleep, being 
very drow^ and heavy from fiitigue, were waked with die 
utmost c|ifficulty ; and those who were awake ran ap and 
down at random wherever the noise called them. At day* 
break, the signal being given by the consul, the assauh was 
made on that part of the dty wluch had not yet been attack- 
ed ; and from whence the besieged, on that account, had 
drawn off their people. The city was taken in an instant, 
and the ^tolians fled with the utmost precipitation into the 
dtadel. The general suffered the city to be plundered, not 
so much from a spirit of hatred and revenge, as to reward 
the sddiers, who, till now, had not been allowed to plunder 
any of the cities thev had taken. As the citadel was m want 
of provisions it could not hold out long ; and accordingly, at 
the first assault, the garrison surrendered. Among the pri- 
soners was Damocritus, a person of the greatest disdncUon 
among the ^tolians, who m the beginning of the wsur had 
answered Quintius, ** That he would bring the decree to 
*' him in Italy by which he had just before called m Antio- 
" chus." 

At the same time Philip was besieging Lamia ^ which 
was but seven miles from Heraclea. It did not hold out 
lonjg^ after the latter was taken. 

Some days before the surrender of Heradea, the .^Btolians 
had deputed ambassadors, with Thoas at their head, to An- 
tiochus. The king promised them a speedy succour, gave 
them immediately a considerable sum of money, and kept 
Thoas, who staid very willingly with him, to hasten the ex- 
ecution of his promises. 

* The ^tdians, wiio were exceedingly discouraged by the 
taking of Heraclea, considered how they might best put an 
end to a war, which had already been attended witn very 
unhappy effects, and might have much worse. But the po- 
puUce not approving the conditions of peace which were 
prescribed, the negotiation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the consul laid «ege to Naupactus, in 
which the iBtoUans had shut themselves up with all their 
forces. The siege had already been carried on two months, 
when Quintius, who durii^ this time had been empk>yed in 
Greece, in various concerns, came thither and jomed the 
consul. The destruction of that city would involve almost 
the whole people in the same fate. The usage which Quin- 
tius had met with from the iEtolians, had given him the 
greatest reason to be dissatisfied with them* However, he 
was moved with compassion, when he saw them on the brink 
j« Both Limte afld Hpm^t^ were hi PhtUiotifc, b Ut. I. oxtJ. n n-li. 
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of deftructioii ; and therefore he advanced so near the walls, 
as to be known by the besieged. The dty was reduced to 
the last extremitka. A rumour being spread that Quintius 
i¥as approaching, immediately the citizens ran from ^ quai*< 
ters to the walls. Those unfortunate people stretching tbrth 
their hands towards Quintius, and calling him by his name, 
aJl burst into tears, and implored his assistance with the 
most mournful ciies. Quintnis, moved with thdr condition 
even to shedding of tears, expressed by his gesture that he 
could do nothing for them, and returned to the consul. In 
thdr conversation he rq>resented, that as he had overcome 
Antiochus, it was but lost time to continue the siege of those 
two dties, and that the year of his command was near ex- 
piring. Acilius agreed with him; but being ashamed to 
raise the siege, he left Quintius at libertv to act as he pleas- 
ed. The latter advancing near the walls a second time, the 
moumfol cries were again heard, and the citizens besought 
him to take compasaon of them. Qumtius, by a agn with his 
band, bid them send deputies to him : when immedi^y Phx- 
neas and the principal citizens came out, and threw themselves 
at his feet. Seeing them in that humble postui^e ; " Your 
*' calamity (says he) banislies from my mmd all thoughts of 
*' resentment and revenge. You now find that all things have 
'' happened as I foretold you they would ; and you have not 
" the consolation of being able to say, that none of these mis- 
'* fortunes were owing to yourselves. But destined, as I am, 
*' by Providence to preserve Greece, your ingratitude shall 
'* not cancel my inclination to do good. Depute therefore 
** some persons to the consul, and beg a truce for as much 
** time as may suffice for sending ambassadors to Rome, in 
'* order to make your submissions to the senate. I will be 
'' your mediator and advocate with the consuL" They fol- 
lowed C^iintius's advice in ever]^ thing. The consul grant- 
ed tliem a truce, broke up the siege, and marched back his 
army to Phocis. 

Kjng Philip sent ambassadors to Rome, to congratulate 
the Romans on the happy success of this cainpai^i, and to 
oiferpresents and sacrihces to the gods in the Capitol. They 
were recdved there with the highest marks of distinction ; 
and the Romans gave up to them Demetrius, the son of Phi- 
lip, who had been an hostage in their city. Thus ended the 
war which the Remans carried on against Antiochus in v 
Greece. 
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Sect. VII. 

Polyxmidet defeated by JJvius. L, Sd/uo corner on the 
toar again9t Antiochu^^ and drfeau htm near Magnema. 

A Whilst die afl^rs I have just related were passiDg m 
Greece, Antiochus lived easy and undisturbed in £phes»as ; 
]*elying on the assurances of his flatterers and courtiers, that 
he liaa no reason to be under anv apprehennons froia the 
Romans, who (they declared) did not intend to cross into 
Asia. Hannibal was the only person capable of rousing him 
from this lethai]gy. He told the kin^ pl^rdy, that instead of 
entertaining vain hopes, and suffering himself to be lulled 
asleep by irrational and improbable discourse, he might be 
assun^ that he would soon be forced to fif;ht the Romans 
both by sea and land, in Asia, and for Asia ; aad that he 
must resolve, either to renounce the empire of it, or to de- 
fend it sword in hand, against enemies who aspired at oo less 
than the conquest of the whole world. 

The king then became sensible (tf the great danger he was 
in, and immediately sent orders to hasten the inan:h cf the 
troops from the east, which were not yet arrived. He also 
fitted out a fleet, embarked, and sailed to the Chersonesus. 
He there fortified Lysimachia, Sestos, Abydos, and other ci- 
ties in tliat neip^hbourhood, to prevent the Romans from 
crosang into Asia by the Hellespont ; and this being done, 
he returned to Ephesus. 

Here it was resdved, in a great council, to venture a na- 
val engagement. Pdyxenides, admiral of the fleet, was or- 
dered to go in search of C. tivius, who commanded that of 
the Romans, which was just before arrived in the ^eau 
Sea, and to attack it. They met near Mount Corydius in 
Ionia. The battle was fought with great bravery on botli 
odes; but at last Polyxenides was beaten, and obliged to fly. 
Ten of his ^ips were sunk, thirteen taken, and he escaped 
with the rest to Ephesus. The Romans sailed into the hai-- 
bour of Canna, in u£tolia, drew their ships ashore, and tbr- 
tified with a strong intrenchment and rampart, the place 
where they laid them up for the whole winter. 

* Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in Magnesia, 
assembling his land-forces. News being brought that his 
fleet was defeated, he marched towards the coast, and re- 
solved to equip another so powerful, as might be able to pre- 
serve the empire of those seas. For this purpose, he refit- 
ted such ships as had been brought off, reinforced tiiem with 

« uo^:^' *'*'• ^1','* ^- *^^- ^^"^ ' »"^» n A\-^%, Appinn. in Syriac.> 
|^W,»00. 6 Lir. I. xxxvu. n. 8. Appiui.in S}iV».]>.iOO. 
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ew ones, and sent Hannibal into Sfria, to fetch those of Sy- 
ia and Phoenicku He alao gave part of the army to Selea- 
^us his son, whom he sent into ^tolia, to watch the Roman 
leett and awe aU the country round ; and marched in pdT- 
KXi with the rest into winter-quarters in Phrygia. 

a During these transactions, the iEtoiian ambassadors ar- 
rived at Rome, where they pressed to be admitted to audience, 
because the truce was near expiring. Quintius, who was 
returned from Greece, employed all his influence in their ftr- 
vour. But he found the senate vexy much exasperated against 
the i^^tolians. Th^ were considered, hot as common ene- 
miesf but as a people, so very untractable, that it would be 
to no purpose to conclude an alliance with them. After se- 
veral days' debate, in which they were neither allowed itor 
refused peace, two proposals were made to them, and left to 
their option ; these were, either to submit entirely to the 
will of the senate; or to pay a thousand talents ^ and to 
acknowledge all those fior their friends or enemies, whom 
the Romans should consider as such. As the ^tolians de- 
ared to know particularly how far tbey were to submit to 
the will of the senate, no express answer was made them. 
They therefore withdrew, without obtiuning wiy thing, and 
were ordered to leave Rome that very day, and Italy in a 
fortniriit. 

<^ The next year the Romans gave the command of the 
land-armies, which Adlius had before, to L. Cornelius Sci- 
pio the new consul, under whom Sdpio Africanus, his bro- 
ther, had offered to serve as lieutenant. The senate and 
people of Rome were very desirous of trying, whether of the 
two, Scipio or Hannibal, the conqueror or the conquered, 
would be of the greater service to the army in which he 
should fight. The command of the fleet, which Livius had 
before, was given to L. ^milius Regillus. 

The consul being arrived in iEtolia, did not trifle away 
his time in besieging one town after another ; but wholly at- 
tentive to his principal view, after granting the .^tolians a 
six months' truce, in order that they might have full time for 
sendinfi; a second embassy to Rome, he resolved to march 
his army through Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and 
from thence to cross over mto Asia. However, he thought 
it advisable previously to inform himself how Philip mi^ht 
stand afiected. This prince gave the army such a reception 
as might be expected ftxnn the most faithnil and most zea- 
lous aUy. At its arrival, as well as departure, he furnished it 
with all necessary refreshments and supplies, with a truly 

a Lit. I inrii. n- 1 . b About 100,0001. 
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soyal mu n i ficence la tbe entertahuneiits* which he made 
for the GOfHRil, hiB bratfaer, and the chief officers of th« Ro- 
muM, he diicOYered an eas^, graceful air ; and such a po- 
fitenes8» as was very plearaig to Scipio Afiicanus. For tibis 
great man, who excelled in every tmng, was not an enemy 
to a certain degance of manners uid noble generosity, pro- 
vided they did not degenerate into luxuiy. 

The praise which livy eives Scipio m this place, is also 
very honourable to Philip. He had at that time, for his guests^ 
the most iUustiions personages in the woiid, aRoman con- 
8ttl« and at the same time general of the armies of that re- 
public ; and what was still more, Scipio Africanus, that con- 
sul's brother. Provision is usual, and in some measure par- 
donable on these occasions; and yet ncthingof that kind ap- 
pou^ in the reception wluch Philip gave to hb guests. He 
regaled them in such a manner as became a great prince ; 
and with a magnificence that suited thdr dignity and his owii, 
hut at the same time was far from discovering the lea^ 
pomp or ostentation, and was infinitely improved by his en- 
gaging demeanour, and by the care he tooK to set before his 
guests with taste and decorum whatever might be most 
agreeable to them. Muita in eo dexteritas et humanUaa -visa. 
1 hese personal qualities, in the opinion of Scipio, did Philip 
greater honour, and gave his guests a more advantagecxis 
idea of him, than the most sumptuous profusion could have 
done. Tliis excdlent taste on both rades, so uncommon in 
princes and great men, is a fine model for persons of their 
nigh rank. 

The consul and his brother, in return for the noble and 
generous reception which Philip had given the arm^, remit- 
ted him in the name of the Roman pet^le, who had invested 
them with fiill powers for that purpose, the remainder of the 
sum he was to pay them. 

Philip seemed to make it his duty, as well as pleasure to 
accompany the Roman army; and to supply it with neces- 
saries of every kind, not only in Macedonia but as fiu* as 
Thrace. His experience taught him how much the Roman 
forces were superior to his own ; and his inability to shake 
off the yoke of obedience and submisaon, always grating 
to kings, obliged him to cultivate the good opinion of a 
people on whom his future fate depended ; and it was wise 
In lum to do tliat with a good grace, which he would other- 
wise in some measure have been obliged to da For in real- 
ty it was scarce possible for him not to retam a very stroog 
resentment against the Romans, on account of the conation 

« Malta in eo et dexteritas «t humanitai viw, qua eomincndabilUi apod KSn- 
flWium erant ; vtram, s{eut ad cetera egregtam, iu a eumitate, quae sm^ lax» 
.Ti8c>«t,iionaTenam. Li?, 
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to iWuch they had reduced him ; for kings are never able t6 
acGostom themselves to depend on and sutMnit to others* 

a In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced towards 
Thrace, to favour the passs^ of the consul's troops into 
Asia. Polyxenides, Antiochus's admiral, who wasaRho- 
dian exile, by a stratagem, defeated Pausistratus, who com- 
manded the Rhodian fleet, which had been sent to the as- 
sistance of the Romans. He attacked him by surprise in 
the harbour of Samos, and burnt or sunk nine-and -twenty 
of his ships ; and Pausistratus himself lost his life m this en- 
ga^;ement. The Rhodians, so far from being discouraged by 
this great loss, meditated only their revenge. Accordingly, 
with incredible diligence they fitted out a more powerful 
fleet than the former. It joined that of iEmilius, and both 
fleets sailed towards Elea, to aid Eumenes, whom Seleucus 
w«i besieCTig in his capital. This succour arrived very sea- 
sonably ; Eumenes bemg just on the point of bdng reduced 
bjr the enemy. Diophanes the Achaean, who had formed 
himself under the £Etmoas Philopoemen, obliged the enemy to 
raise the siege. He had entered the city with a thousand 
foot and an hundred horse. At the head of his own troops 
only, and in sight of the inhabitants, who did not dare to fol- 
low him, he performed actions of such extraordinary brave- 
ly, as obligea Seleucus at length to raise the siege, and quit 
die cbuntry. 

^ The lUiodian fleet being afterwards detached in quest of 
Hannibal, who was bringing to the king that of Syria and 
Phoenicia, thef Rhodians, singly, fought him on the coasts of 
Pamphylku By the goodness of their sh^s, and the dex- 
terity erf their seamen, they defeated that great captain, 
drove him into the pcMt of Megiste, nj^ar Patara ; and there 
blocked him up so close, as made it impossible for him to 
act for the service of the king. 

TJie news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much about 
t^ time that advice was brought that the Roman consul was 
advancing by hasty marches into Macedonia, and was pre- 
pa.ring to pass the HeUespont and enter Asia. Antiochua 
then saw the imminent danger he was in, and made haste to 
take aU possible methods for preventing it. 

^ He sent ambassadors to Prusias king of Bxthynia, to in- 
form him of the design which the Romans bad of entering 
Asia. They were ordered to display, in the strongest terms, 
the fatal consequences of that enterprise ; that they were 
coming with a design to destroy all the kingdoms in the world, 

a Ut. I xxxvU. n. 0<^1 1, and n, lft~3t. Appitn. in Syr. p. lOl— to.^. 
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and sabject them to the empire of the Romans ; that after 
having subdued Philip and Nabis, they had resolved to attack 
him ; that should he have the ill-fortune to be overcome, 
the fire spreading, would soon reach Bithyina ; tliat as to 
Eumenes, no aid could be expected from him, as he had 
voluntarily submitted himself, and put on the chains of the 
Romans with his own hands. 

These motives had made a great impresson on Prusias, 
but the letters which he received at tne same time from 
Sdpio, the consul and his brother, Contributed very much to 
remove his fears and suspicions. The latter represented to 
him, that it was the constant practice of the Romans to be- 
stow the greatest honours on such kings as sought tbdr alli- 
ance ; and he mentioned several examples of that kind, in 
which he himself had been concerned. He said, that in 
Spain, several princes, who, before they were favoured with 
the protection of the Romans, had made a very inconsiderable 
figure, were since become great kings ; that Masinissa had 
not onlv been restored to his kingdom, but that the domimons 
of Sypnax had been added to it, whereby he was become 
one 01 the most powerful potentates of the universe. That 
Philip and Nabis, though vanquished by Quintius, had never- 
theless been sufiered to sit peaceably on their thrones ; that 
in the preceding year the tribute which Philip had agreed 
to pay, was remitted, and his son, who was an hostage In 
Rome, sent back to him ; that as to Nalxs, he would have 
been on the throne at that time, had he not lost lus life by 
the treachery of the ^tolians. 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the fleet, and 
whom the Romans had sent as their ambassador to Prusias» 
fuUy determined him. He made it clear to Mm, which par- 
ty might naturally be expected to be victorious ; and how 
much safer it would be for him to rely on the friendship of 
the Romans than on that of Antiochns, 
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